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PREFACE, 



Mb. De Quincey has somewhere said, in one of his 
compositions, with great beauty of expression, that 
analogies are aerial pontoons. The phrase is one of 
admirable vividness and depth of meaning. By 
material objects, or rather, by Buspension at one end 
from such objects, they are bridges to spiritual truths ; 
by things, they swing the mind forward to thoughts 
and ideas, and sometiiaes tc discoveries high above 
the point of starting. Fiom che world that now is, we 
pass over upon thern to the world that is to come ; 
through faith, they ew^n-bfccoir.e -the substance of 
things hoped for, tbe evidence of things not seen. 

It is thus that we have endeavored, in the present 
volume, to trace some of the analogies, in the forms 
and processes of nature, between the natural and the 
spiritual world. Beautifully has Mr. Coleridge affirmed. 
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while declaring that his studies have been profit- 
* able and availing to- him, only so far as he has 
endeavored to use all his other knowledge as. a glass, 
enabling him to receive more light, in a wider field of 
vision, from the Word of God ; beautifully and truly 
has he said, concerning the Book of Nature, likewise 
a revelation from God, that not only in its obvious 
sense and literal interpretation it declares the being 
and attributes of the Almighty Father, which none 
but \h!Qfool in 7iea/rt has ever dared gainsay ; but that 
it has been the music of gentle and pious minds in all 
ages, it is the poetry of all human nature, to read it 
likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein 
correspondencies and symbols of the spiritual world. 
The field is inexhaustible ; we have only advanced a 
few steps ; but those few we have endeavored to take 
as seeing Him who is Invisible, and recognising, in 
the fullest degree, his particular and paternal provi- 
. dence. May the blessing of the God of Nature and of 
Grace attend the lessons of the volume. 



N. Y., August, 1862. 
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VOICES OF NATURE. 





There's not a spring, 
Or lea^ but hath his morning hymn, 
Each bush and oak doth know I am. 

Canst thou not sing ? 

leave thy care and follies I go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Awake, awake I hark how the wood rings I 
Winds whisper, and the busy springs 

A concert make. 

Awake! awake I 
Man is their high priest, and should rise, 
To offer up the sacrifice. 

1 would I were Bomit bih! or star, 
Fluttering in woods, or lifted far 

Above this inn, 

And vale of sin I 
There either star or bird should be 
Shining or singing still to Thee I 

Hknry Vauohan. 
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To give the charm of novelty to things of every day, and 
to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by awaken- 
ing the mind's attention from the lethargy of custom, and 
directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world 
before us. An inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in con- 
sequence of the film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we 
have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that 
neither feel nor understand. 

Coleridge, Biograpkia Literaria. 



After one has passed a few hours in this element of revela- 
tion, which presents this old world like a new vision all around, 
one is ashamed of so many hundred walks and days, which 
have been vacant of observation and reflection. 

John Foster. 
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INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The true philosophy of Nature — ^Religions influence of Nature — Real 
language and meaning of Nature — ^Discipline of Mind necessary to 
understand it — Tintem Abbey — Natural Influences mistaken for Piety. 

The true philosophy of nature is a religiouR philosophy, that 
is, a philosophy binding us to God. Nature, rightly studied, 
must disclose the Creator, but the sights which we see are 
according to the Spirit that we bring to the investigation. 
Standing within a Cathedral, and looking through its stained 
and figured windows toward the light, we behold the forms and 
colors by the Ught. Standing outside, and gazing at the same 
windows, we see nothing but a blurred and indistinct enamelling. 
Thus the soul, standing within the great Cathedral of God's 
material world, and looking through it upward to the light, 
beholds the meaning of its forms and colors ; but standing with- 
out, and studying nature in detail, not with reference to the 
light pouring through it from God, but for itself alone, there is 
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nothing better seen than the mere material enamelling. The 
meaning of a transparency can be seen only by looking at the 
light, or in the direction of the light, which is shining tibrough it ; 
not by looking upon it from without, in an external or reflected 
light. 

Nature is a transparent, figured veil, God shines behind it. By 
and by the veil will be raised, and the philosophy of nature will 
give place to the beholding of the Alpha and Omega, the Begin- 
ning and the End, the Firet and the Last, no more seen as through 
a glass darkly, but face to face. The glass darkly is a discipline 
for the infancy of our being, before we can bear the light. There 
is to be a world where there shall be no temple (or rather, there 
is such a world, and we are training for it) because the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it ; and no stained 
glass to look through, nor any need of Sun or Moon to- shine, 
because the glory of God itself lightens that world, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. But at present, as we must approach 
God spiritually only through a Mediator, so we can see his light 
only through the transparencies around us, <» by the Earnest of 
the Spirit within us, revealing him in his word. At present^ day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth forth 
knowledge, and with Day and Night we hold communion ; we 
listen, while they tell us of our God, for every day is a new 
conversation, and every night a new revelation from Him. 

Now if Nature be made on purpose to commune with man 
concerning God, to teach him the Divine Majesty and Glory, 
and as it were to look the being and attributes of the Creator 
into his soul, or to caU into activity and life that idea of God, 
which in the very build of the human constitution is already 
there, there must be a mighty power of disclosure in nature, and 
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a depth aud richness of iutelligence rendered inert and aseless 
through the insensibihty of man. What a dire necessity would 
such blindness be, if it were fatal, not voluntary ! There must 
be an unfathomable wealth of instruction, a world of glorious 
significance, upon which the eye of the mind, in such insensi- 
bility, is closed. How vast and precious an influence would 
these scenes and elements exert in building up our being, if we 
were properly alive to them ! lliere would be " transferred into 
the internal economy of ideas and sentiment something of a 
character and a color correspondent to the beauty, vicissitude and 
grandeur, which continually press upon the senses." And this 
internal economy of ideas and sentiment, of which John Foster 
80 beautifully speaks, would not be intellectual merely, but full of 
the sense of God and heaven. There would be the home -feeling 
of a father's house, the tracing of a father's hand, the sense of a 
fathers presence, the enjoyment of every natural blessing by a 
father's kind arrangements. When God himself is in the soul, 
difiiising there the spirit of his love, how every created particle 
of matter, and variety of form, shines in his light 1 

This universe shall pass away — a frame 
Glorious ! because the shadow of thy might, 
A step, or link, for intercourse with Thee ! 
Ah ! if the time must come, in which my feet 
No more shall stray where Meditation leads, 
By flowing stream, through wood, or craggy wild. 
Loved haunts like these, the unimprisoned mind 
' May yet have scope to range among her own. 
Her thoughts, her images, her high desires. 
If the dear faculty of sight should fail. 
Still it may be allowed me to remember 
What visionary powers of eye and soul 
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In youth were mine ; when stationed on the top 

Of some huge hill, expectant, I beheld 

The sun rise up, from distant climes returned, 

Darkness to chase, and sleep, and bring the day. 

His bounteous gift ! or saw him towards the deep 

Sink, with a retinue of flaming clouds 

Attended ; then my spiiit was entranced 

With joy exalted to beatitude ; 

The measure of my soul was filled with bliss 

And holiest love ; as earth, sea, air, with light, 

"With pomp, with glory, with magnificence ! 

Wordsworth. 

There are scenes in nature that compel even cm*eless minds to 
pause with something like a feeling of religious adoration in the 
soul. We look at Niagara, and we think of God, — his attri- 
butes — his infinite power — his eternity — his incomprehensibility 
— and the unfathomableness of divine truth. And indeed it is 
like coming upon the verge of those abysses in theology and 
morals, and in the attributes of God, down which you gaze and 
gaze, till the soul becomes dizzy in the effort, and almost insane 
in the impossibility of comprehension. You can go no further, 
you can see no deeper, but the truth poui-s on, shrouded in foam 
and clouds of mystery. You are lost, if you attempt to advance. 
You may long ever so earnestly to see the depths, but impas- 
sable barriers are there. You look over the verge, if at any 
point this is possible, but you can never see where the torrent 
strikes, nor how deep ; for tho storm, the fuiy, the whirlw'ind of 
conflicting elements, the spray beaten into powder, and tossed 
in clouds of foam, prevent you. But the cataract pours on, and 
the thunder roars. You do not deny the existence of the Oata- 
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ract nor the sublimity of it, because you cannot see to the 
bottom of it, but you gaze, and wonder, and adore. 

Such a scene is analogous to the mysteries of the Divine 
Nature, and such a scene brings a religious mind very near to 
God, and impresses it with a deep and solemn awe, which, 
though different from the excitement of imagination merely, 
is in perfect harmony with all the delightful emotions produced 
by scenes of loveliness, and impels the soul to the exercise of 
prayer and praise. The vague delight of the mere poetic sensi- 
bility is quite another thing. There, an elevation may be 
reached by the mind where it is apparently very near to heaven ; 
a kind of table-land among the mountains, — an interval between 
material forms and spiritual realities, where it seems to worship 
something, yet it knows not what, and may glide ofl^ according 
to its own character, into bare, indefinable, mystical j)antheism, 
or pass to a real and devout communion with the hving God. 
And in some respects the two movements may look alike, 
though not only unlike, but antagonistical. 

There is a mysticism, a mystery, and an indefiniteness, that 
may arise from the fall of a vast body of truth intx) language, or 
into the mind, and from the commotion of great thoughts strug- 
gling for expression ; just as the cataract of Niagara is attended 
with clouds of eternal foam and spray, through which you can- 
not see the bottom, and out of which, and over which, when the 
sun is shining, the rainbows glitter and dance. There is also 
a mysticism, a confusion, a transcendentalism, elaborate and 
artificial, produced not by the presence, concussion, or struggle 
of truth, but by the absence of it, and the counterfeit of false- 
hood. There is nothing else but the cloud, the halo, and the 
painted rainbow, but no cataract of Truth. Just so, there may 
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be the semblance of religious reverence and worship, in a soul 
much absorbed in imaginative contemplations of nature, without 
any approximation to that piety of the affections, that worship 
of the heart, inspired by the Spirit, and described in the Word 
of Jehovah. 

The phrases of devotion may be used and the language of 
religious rapture, but, resting in anything short of God, the 
apparentiy worshipping mind is in mere reverie or utter bewil- 
derment, and all the seeming religion of nature is but the trance 
or delirium of its own fancy. In such a trance, the mind may 
walk dose upon the verge of the spiritual world, as a sleep- 
walker on the edge of a precipice, yet not enter it, nor converse 
with its realities. Thoughts may be uttered, which show that 
nature has hfbed the mind above nature indeed, yet not to God ; 
which look like the breathings of a true piety, but yet are 
unsubstantial fancies. A man may seem to strike fire, by 
striking his own eyes ; but the flashes will set fire to nothing, 
and are in themselves nothing. Such are all the lights of pre- 
tended religious inspirations, that come not from the Divine 
Spirit and Word, but proceed merely from the concussions of 
self and nature. And as Coleridge has remarked of the imita- 
tion of the fire of imagination itself so it may be said of the 
substitution of any semblance, instead of the earnest religion of 
the gospel ; a deceptive counterfeit of the superficial form and 
colors may be elaborated, but the marble peach feels cold and 
heavy, and only children put it to their mouths. 

At the creation, man alone became a living soul, and God is 
not said to have breathed into anything else, in that sense, the 
breath of life. It is a wild dream of the imagination, as inca- 
pable of scientific investigation as it is of proof, that because the 
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inflaence of nature is so powerful, so elevating, so si^^gestive, and 
at times so mysterions, therefore there must be such a thing as 
a soul or thinking principle in nature, apart from God, with 
which the human soul communes. Here is a bridge, across 
which a careless irreligious mind might easily pass, from the 
natural effect of the creation, into the gloomy gulf of atheism, or 
the wilderness of a pantheistic unbelief. 

There is no meaning in nature, but that which God gives, 
that which God teaches. The forms of nature are indeed beau- 
tiful in themselves, yet are they no more than as the silvery 
wick, along which the burning oil throws its light into the at- 
mosphere, or as the strings, from which the hand of the musician 
draws forth melody. Both intellectually and spiritually, as 
exciting the mind, and leading it to Gbd, the powerful influence 
of nature has been experienced by multitudes, advancing as far 
as the heart advances, stopping where the heart stops. Intent 
and devout observers do really find in nature, according to the 
language of Foster, "a scene marked all over with mptical 
figures, the points and traces, as it were, of the frequentation 
and agency of superior spirits. They find it sometimes concen- 
trating their faculties to curious and minute inspection, some- 
times dilating them to the expansion of vast and magnificent 
forms ; sometimes beguiling them out of all precise recognition 
of material realities, whether small or great, into visionary mus- 
ings ; and habitually and in aU ways conveying into the mind 
tr^ns and masses of ideas, of an order not to be acquired in the 
schools, and exerting a modifying and assimilating influence on 
the whole mental economy." 

Now our acquaintance with this philosophy and influence of 
nature must depend upon our knowledge of ourselves and God ; 
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for we have these three terms of knowledge — nature, ourselves, 
and God ; and ourselves being but a part of nature, we can 
know nothing truly of the system of nature, but as we know 
God ; nothing better or more truly, than as the inhabitants of 
Plato's Cave. Habits of meditation on the depths of our own 
being, and the attributes of God, to whom we are related, are 
requisite for those, who would read aright the lines and lessons 
of creation. The eflfulgence of sunset, in an evening of extraor- 
dinary splendor and beauty, may seem something, if it would 
stay, sufficient, by a power of its own, by the inherent abiding 
of some soul-like element, to detain and occupy the mind ; but 
as an unconnected spectacle, unrelated to something infinitely 
higher and more glorious, even its divine, intelligent Architect 
and Cause, 4ts power would speedily cease. We see in it, not 
so much what is, as what can be, and what God is, of whose 
light inaccessible and full of glory, this transcendent vision is 
but the permeable curtain, adapted to the possibihty of man's 
gaze. Moreover, 

The silent spectacle, the gleam. 
The shadow, and the peace supreme, 

are but a language, to move the soul, if it is not prepared for 
such influences, to a transport, a love, and an enjoyment as par- 
ticipant of heaven in its spirit, as these glorious, effulgent forms 
and colors are typical or representative of heaven in its beauty 
and glory. ' Therefore, truly has the poet, and in a right hea- 
venly faith, in the admiration of this scene, exclaimed. 

Thine is the tranquil hour, purpureal Eve ! 
But long as godlike wish or hope divine 
Informs my spirit, ne'er can I believe 
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That this magnificence is wholly thine I 
From worlds not quickened by the Sun 

A portion of the gift is won ; 
An intermingling of Heaven's pomp is upread 

On ground which British shepherds tread ! 

WoSDfWOKTH. 

Now when from such meditations on the Divine Being and 
the place of his abode, and upon the wonderful and fearful struc- 
ture and responsibilities of our own being, and upon the Uiini^ 
unseen and eternal, we come to the investigation of nature, we 
hear a thousand harmonies, to which otherwise the ear had been 
insensible, we behold a thousand depths of significance, which 
otherwise the mmd had passed carelessly by. Ilabituated to 
voyages of faith, every spiritual sense is quickened ; we return to 
the objects of the land with the distant vision of tlie sea ; we 
may gradually attain, from heaven and earth, to soraetliing of 
prophetic strain, 



" And from the solitude 



Of the vast ocean bring a watchful heart, 
And an eye practised like a blind man's touch," 

oonmiencing with presences and meanings, of which a careless 
mind knows nothing. 

Without such discipline of feith in things unseen and eternal ; 
without such sense of God, and meditation on worlds not quick- 
ened by the sun ; without such thought upon realities, which men 
can but think upon, while angels see ; without such remembrance 
of oiur immortality and personal responsibility to God, our birth, 
indeed, is but a sleep and a forgetting, and though heaven lies 
about us from infancy to manhood, yet the low intercepting 
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clouds hang heavily and damp around the soul ; a blank, opaque 
humor, a drear, dark cataract, passes over the eye. Nothing 
but what the touch can handle, is seen through tlie vision ; an 
oppressive vapor of materialism settles upon thought, 

^* And custom lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life." 

Every day we go further from the East, further from the 
Cherubim, further from the guiding Shechinah, further from the 
light of Paradise, and the types of heaven. Deeper in the vales 
of eaith we go, and earlier falls the sunset, and the splendor of 
the celestial vision is diminishing, and the light and reality of 
the supernatural are forgotten or hidden in the natural. 

" At length the man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day." 

• 

There may be worshippers of nature, who are not worshippers 
of God ; but there is no true natural rehgion, without a devout 
heart towards God, a heart renewed by grace. Nor are the 
influences of nature such as can ever supply the work of grace, 
or approximate to it. The poet Wordsworth expresses the wish 
to have his days bound each to each by natural piety, an unaf- 
fected love of nature such as when the child's heart firet leaped 
up at sight of the rainbow. And pleasant would this be, pre- 
served, as in Wordsworth's own soul, even into old age. But if 
that were all, though the stream of such piety might be sweetly 
serene and poetical, yet it could never be truly religious ; it 
might leave the heart wholly unchanged, never rising above 
nature, and iip nothing participant of God. For no man cometh 
* "» A© Eather by nature only, nor except through Christ ; and 
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he wbo is the Waj, the Truth, and the Life, in all genuine pietj, 
is the Master of all this world of loveliness, these forms of sub- 
limity and beauty, which in nature address themselves to the 
mind through the senses. 

In the exquisite poem on llntem Abbey, we are presented 
with one of the loftiest and most serenely beautiful descriptions 
of the physical and intellectual effect of nature on the character, 
without any definite reference to the Author of Nature. The 
Poet speaks of the sensations in heart and mind produced by 
natural forms of beauty, and passing as elements of existence 
into his being. He describes another gift of aspect more 
sublime : 



That blessed mood, 



In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened ; — that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame. 

And even the motion of our human blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

Passing over the emotions of youth, when the sounding cata- 
rnct haunted him like a passion, and the deep and gloomy 
woods, mountains, and rocks, with their colors and forms, were 
the food of an appetite, and entering upon another and later 
priod of life, the poet gives the mood of Iur nyxit axv^ ^^^^\ 
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ezpenenoe of the elevating) chastenmg, and subdmng pow^ of 
nature. 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the. i;ouDd ocean, and the Irving air, 
An4. the blue sky, and in the mimjl of man . 
A motioo and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the muse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my mortal being. 

This is a record of the natnral ezpenenoe of every sensitive 
and poetical mind. But quietly indeed must the world have 
gone with a man, in whom this serene religion of poetry con- 
tinues an undisturbed empire. A calm and philosophic temper- 
ament like Wordsworth's, with the passions lulled to sleep, or 
occasions of disturbance cut off by a mountain solitude, and 
sweet thoughts only nursed in leafy retreats, may abide in such 
experience, and continue wUe accordant language : 

Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
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Thioui^ all the jetn of this our life to lead 
From joj to joy ; for the can to inform 
The mind that is within ns, so impress 
With quietness and heauty, and so feed * 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Hash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish itiKn, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is fiill of blessings. 

But ]f this be mistaken for religion, it is a disastrous mistake 
indeed. K there be no other nor higher element than that 
which these experiences develop, a worshipper of natcu^ even 
with such feelings, would remain forever in the porch of the 
great temple, nor ever enter the inmost sanctuary. How differ- 
cnt is the language of the soul, whea colored by the religious 
aflfections, when nature is viewed through a heart filled with the 
inspiration of love to God, and in communion with him. Nik 
ture becomes not less beautiful, but God is more clearly seen. 
The intellectual and poetical atmosphere is not disesteemed or 
neglected, but is not dwelt in exclusively or alone ; the element 
of spiritual devotion, of prayer, praise, and heavenly love, min- 
gles with it, difluses a warmer glow and sweeter tints, through 
which the lines of the works of God disclose something of the 
Divine face of their author, and produce not only a deeper power 
of joy and a harmony of soul, as natural as the serene and 
quiet beauty of an Autumn noon, in which we seem to see into 
the life of things, but a still more blessed mood, as on the Yerge 
of the unseen and eternal, participating of the Earnest of the 
Spirit, and approximating to the life of heaven. 
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The more the prindple of the law breaks forth in nature, Mr. 
Coleridge has remarked, " the more does the hiisk drop ofl^ and 
the phenomena themselves become more spiritual." But it can 
only be, where the principle of law, and because the principle of 
law, in a well constituted and believing mind, leads directly to 
the lawgiver; otherwise, the discovery and declaration of law 
itself becomes but a more transcendental materialism. The eye 
and ear must be quickened and guided by that inward love, 
that heavenly sympathy in the soul, which is the secret of true 
and living knowledge, and then "the heavens and the earth 
shall declare, not only the power of their Maker, but the glory 
and the presence of their God, even as he appeared to the gi*eat 
prophet during the vision of the mount, in the skirts of his 
divinity."* 

"At last the scene shall change," exclaims the heavenly 
minded Henry Martyn, towards the close of his life in Persia, 
" and I shall find myself in a world, where all is love ! We 
have a city, whose builder and maker is God. The least of His 
works it is refreshing to look at. A dried leaf or a straw makes 
me feel myself in good company." He was drawing near to 
that world, where he would see God, no more through the 
leaves or light of nature, so dear to him as speaking of God, 
but in vision and enjoyment incomprehensible here, without 
cloud, without veil, and according to the wondrous announcement 
in God's Word, face to face. And how sadly, yet serenely 
beautiful are the last recorded aspirations in his diary, penned 
amidst the sleepless fever of his mortal frame ! 

" I sat in the orchard, and thought, with sweet comfort and 
peace, of my God ; in solitude, my company, my friend, and 

* Coleridge, Biographia Literana. 
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comforter. Oh ! when shall time give place V) ctornitv ! When 
shall appear that new heaven and new earth, wherein dweileth 
righteousness ! There, there shall in nowise enter in auytliing 
that defileth : none of that wickedness, which has made men 
worse than wild beasts ; none of those corruptions which add 
still more to the miseries <^ mortality, shall be seen or heard of 
any mate V 






Hkre he might lie on fiern or withered heath. 
While from the singing lark, that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best, 
And from the sun, and from the breezy aii 
Sweet influences trembled o'er his frame ; 
And he, with many feelings, many thoughia, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature ! 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 
And dreaming hears thee still, O singing lark ! 
That singest like an ^ngel in the clouds. 

CoLEKiDGR. — Fears in Solitude. 

It was the season sweet of budding leaves, 
Of days advancing towards their utmost length, 
And small birds singing to their happy mates. 
Wild is the music of the autumnal wind 
Among the faded woods ; but these blithe note^ 
Strike the deserted to the heart ; I speak 
Of what I know, and what we feel within. 

Worpsworth's Mountain Churchyard. 







Yet, the light of Love 
Not failing, perseverance from their 8tep§ 
Departing not, they shall at length obtain 
The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine. 

Detpondeneif CcrreeUi. 

And if the solemn nightingale be mute, 
And thie s6ft woodlark here did never chaunt 
Her vespers, Nature f^Is not to provide 
Impulse and utterance. The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights 
And blind recesses of the caverned rocks ; 
The little rills, and wat«rs numberless, 
Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 
W;th the loud streams ; and at the quiet hour. 
When issue forth the first pale stars, there breathes 
A voice of spiritual prei^enee to the souls. 
A voiceful presence o'er the listening soul. 

The Excursion. 



j^S^ 




CHAPTEE n. 

Beauty, Constancy, and Repetition of the Analogies between the Natn- 
ral and Spiritual Life — Practical purposes of these Lessons — The Uni- 
verse as the shadow of God's Light — A faith in that which is above 
Nature requisite to view Nature aright. 

How many, how beautiful, how constant are the analogies 
drawn between the processes of nature and the goings on of 
spiritual life. The relation of the seasons to <Mie another, and 
to the object and end of the whole year, is full of instruction as 
the symbol of spiritual reality, and the suggestion of spiritual 
thought. The relation of seed-time to harvest, and of harvest 
to seed-time, the spring as the parent of the autumn, and the 
autumn as the child of spring, are frequently and solemnly 
dwelt upon. And the perpetual recurrence of these seasons, 
the familiar sight and knowledge of these relations, never make 
the lesson trite ; on the contrary, there is a beauty and solemnity 
in it, which no frequency of return can diminish, a power of 
freshness, and a depth of power, in the appeal to our immortality, 
which no familiarity can wear out. O listen, Man ! It is the 
language of the serenest, most gi-adual, fixed, and quiet pro- 
cesses of nature, with an appeal as much deeper than that 
of the cataract, as t\w. still, small voice was more penetrating to 
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(ihe soul of Elijah than the noise of the rushing, rending whirl- 
wind. 

But why do I speak of the frequency and familiarity of the 
lesson ? Is it so, that the processes of nature are so very fami- 
liar and so often witnessed, so perpetually observed, that they 
can become trite and disregarded ? Why 1 the years in a man's 
lifetime number them all. Few men ever see more than fifty 
summers' suns, fifty winters' snows and tempests. Few men 
ever behold more than fifiy times, in passing through this world 
of nature, the indescribably beautiful and solemn imngery of 
spring and autumn, the goings on of seed-time, and the ripening 
and gathering of harvest. Of the multitudes pent up in cities, 
how few there are that ever behold these scenes at all ; that 
ever know anything of nature, save the care^, the passions, the 
anxieties, the depravities and conflicts of human nature ! How 
few there are that ever even see the sun rise and set I How 
still fewer that ever watch the opening of spring, or the passage 
of spring into summer, or of summer into autumn, or of 
autumn into winter ! What study of these scenes it requires to 
gain a faihiliarity with them I The mere passage of life, from 
year to year, no more of necessity opens up to a man's soul the 
loveliness of nature, or gives him knowledge and command of 
the imagery and teachings of nature, or makes him familiar even 
with the commonest sights of nature, than to be whirled round 
the earth in a rail-car would make a man acquainted vrith the 
landscapes, climates, and geography of our globe. 

Now if a man could have leisurely and serenely watched, 
with the eye of a painter, the imagination of a poet, and the 
heart of a Christian, the varied seasons of the year — spring, 

summer, autumn, winter — ^fty times in succession, vjTaat >a \)aaX» 

2* 
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to the inexhaustible maguifioencc and beauty each year poured 
out anew ! What is that to the infinite variety and freshness of 
night and day, morning and evening, cloud and sky, sea and 
land, mountain and dale, sunshine and rain, brooks and banks, 
running streams and mighty rivers, plain and valley, springing 
herbage, and opening and falling flowers ; trees budding, blossom- 
ing, clustering with fruits and foliage ; a wilderness of leaves 
changing with the nK>nths, in hues that speak to the soul in their 
evanescent yet perpetual beauty; a wilderness of plants, that 
from the seed, or from the root of man^s planting, or of nature's 
wild, unsought, unstudied abundance and abandonment, first 
break the earth and open to the sunlight in the green blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear ; growing, changing, 
from shape to shape, from color to color, from the freshness of 
spring to the ripeness of autumn. All this combined with the 
renewal, diversity, and gaiety of animal life, in forms and habitd 
almost as countless as the leaves, fruits and flowera ; all in one 
grand, mighty, ever-changing panorama under the cope of 
heaven, in every season entirely new, and yet the same ! What, 
to the knowledge of all this, or for an adequate command of 
such knowledge, or for the exhausting, or even the enumerating 
of its lessons, or the fiill underetanding of the teachings of 
nature by the soul, would be fifty times beholding of it ! 

Oh no ! Our human lifetime is not enough to make nature 
familiar to us, not enough to take the chami of novelty and 
wonder, even childlike wonder, from any of God's works. 
Enough to lay up God's sermons in the soul, enough to learn 
the syllables of wisdom from the lilies of the field as they gi'ow, 
but not enough to make one lesson trite or wearisome. Before 
the solemnity, the richness and the beauty of the lesson can pos- 
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siblj become familiar, or lose its power, we pass awaj from it, 
into that advanced world of which it is the prelude and the 
warning. Before we can fbllj realise the greatness of the pre- 
diction, we are borne past it into the reality. After passing 
through this world of nature, these forms of teaching and 
instructive loveliness, one would think a happy soul might wish 
to come back and survey them again from the serenity of a 
higher, yet nearer post of observation, in a holier existence, with 
a heart entirely in unison with Gk)d, entirely free from human 
care and passion, in angelic leisure to drink in the spirit of love, 
harmony and happiness, and to understand the lessons, both 
sweet and sad, and the influences, both warning and animating, 
which God has given to nature in a fallen world. 

But they are linked now with nature for practical purposes. 
They are not given for our amusement or enjoyment merely, 
but for our education and instruction; ours is a disciplinary 
World, »id the lessons of nature are a part of God's own disd- 
pline with us. The poets have often used the forms and 
materials of nature merely as rich fuel to feed the fires of an 
intellectual imagination ; but the di\iner lessons they have disre- 
garded. It is as if a Hottentot should take a richly bound and 
ornamented copy of the gospels and fasten the gold clasps and 
illuminated pages aa ornaments to his person, but throw the 
writing away. Not thus to be used, did God write the book of 
nature for us, nor for our earthly life, but for our immortality. 
In the recesses of a thick wood it seems as if nature were medi- 
tating upon man, or for him, as deeply as man upon nature. In 
the sacred stillness of a summer's noon, or in the forest by 
moonlight* there is an almost audible breathing of nature, and 
tt^e qi^pmentary droppings of the buds, or of the fe\ft\\g \QaN^ 
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or of the unevaporated dew-drops, are as pauses in the mood of 
thought ; and the mind realizes the feeling described by John 
Foster, " That there is through all nature some mysterious ele- 
ment like soul, which comes, with a deep significance, to mingle 
itself with the conscious being of the intent and devout observer." 
Indeed, there are times when the trees themselves, in a still and 
quiet landscape of secluded beauty, seem conscious beings, 
capable of sensitive enjoyment, if not of thought. And ever, 
over all nature, there is the air of our own immortality, a sym- 
pathy with our immortal being ; and from all the dominion of 
nature, yea, from the figured, picturesque walls of this transitoiy 
tabernacle, through which generation after generation, we are 
paif&ing to the world of spirits, from the fiammantia mmiia 
mundi, from Time and space itself outward, is reverberated back 
the inward utterance of a never-ending life. The poet Dana 
has enshrined this utterance in a foim of language for the hymn 
of nature, which constitutes one of the grandest passages in 
English poetry. 

listen, man I 
A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
Man ! thou shalt never die ! Celestial voices 
Hymn it unto our souls ; according harps 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality. 
Thick clustering orhs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall dark mountains and the deep-toned seas. 
Join in this solemn universal song. 
O listen, ye, our spirits ! drink it in 
From all this air ! 'Tis in the gentle moonlight; 
'Tis ffoating midst iJay's setting glories ; Night, 
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Wnpt in her sable robe, with silent step. 

Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears. 

Night and the Dawn, bright Day and thoughtful Eve : 

All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse. 

As one vast mystic Instrument, are touched 

By an unseen living hand, and conscious chords 

Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 

^The dying hear it, and as sounds of earth 

Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

A heavenly harmony indeed it is, yet not unmingled with 
some sadder strains. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now, and all tlie 
tmiyerse is waiting in earnest expectation for the manifestation of 
the sons of God, in their immortality of life and blessedness. 
Sin in the human world has had a consequence and an avowal 
in the natural ; our own earthly habitation is not all as it came 
in original loveliness and goodness from the hand of God ; but 
God himself has altered it for our discipline, and has put some 
chords into the natural Harp of Immortality, that were not there 
when the angels of God first heard it, and shouted in responsive 
halleluias of rapturous gratitude and praise. 

Yet then or now, Nature is a book of God for our instruction. 
And what are all the forms of nature, animate or inanimate, but 
a series of diagrams, which God has given us for the be^nning of 
our education, for the development, working and discipline, of 
our thoughts in the learning of His. For His eternal power 
and divine nature, the ideas and things invisible, of Him the 
invisible God, are clearly demonstrated, clearly seen, by the 
things made and visible. The material and temporal itself is the 
shadow of the spiritual and eternal ; the created is ftie «i\i«Ao\i 
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of the uncreated, or rather produces a shadow of lihe uncreated 
light The whole of creation, in this world and in all worlds, 
can be but as a series of glorious steps, fit for angels themselves 
to use, as symbolized in Jacob's dream ; a ladder from earth to 
heaven, by which, not in dreams only, but in sober waking 
certainty, we may hold communion with heavenly realities; may 
do this sacredly in Nature, if in the Word and by the Spirit we 
have learned through Christ, the Maker and Governor of Nature, 
a living communion with the Father of our spirits. Whatever we 
do with Nature, tvithouf this spiritual and heavenly light and 
guidance, is but an atheistic idolatry or amusement, a railroad 
construction of profit and loss, fix>m one grain of sand to another, 
in this ant-hill of our humanity. For it is the light vf life^ in 
which alone we can rightly observe nature, and read her lessons ; 
and that light of hfe, the author and giver of it himself has said^ 
is enjoyed, is known, is realised, only by those who follow Christ ; 
all others are in darkness. ^ He that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life,^ 

A divine expression is this, that light of life. If it had been 
found in Plato instead of John, the world's philosophers would 
have written whole conmientaries upon it ; and Plato himself 
would have been almost deified as the revealer of light But 
philosophy must come to God for it, and to his Spirit And this 
expression, the light of lifej is to be taken in connection and com- 
parison with that in the Old Testament, With Thee is the foun- 
tain of life ; in thy lighty we shall see light. The light that 
we see is as the shadow of God's light; the light that yrefeelj 
inward, spiritual, lifegiving, is from the fountain of God's life. 
When we get it there, when it streams into our souls from God's 
fountain, the £orms and fixtures of nature may be as the atmo- 
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Sphere through which it is transmitted, or as the orhs, from which, 
as ^m a central sun, it is reflected. Nor is it the less living 
because reflected ; not less the light of life, because between it 
and us the shadows of things without intelligent life fall upon 
the soul. God is light ; and all the shadows of the universe shall 
warm and gladden the heart, where God's light falls. 

Now again we recall another sweet passage from the Book of 
Grace, by the light of which we are patiently to study the Book of 
Nature. Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart. What land is that, which is sown. with this 
seed ? What ^Ids are those, susceptible of such planting, and 
such a harvest? It is better to turn up furrows there, and 
gather the sheaves there, than if you had mountains of gold- 
mingled rock, and machines to crush them, and rivers at your 
will to wash the grains of gold into tanks waiting at your 
harbors. Light is sown for the righteous. It is sown of God, 
but man must co-operate in the tillage. It is sown in nature, 
but only the righteous are at the Harvest Home ; only they are 
the reapers. It is sown just like all other seed, in weakness, to 
be raised in power. The land and the fields are all the processes 
and forms of nature, all this created world, ourselves, God's 
discipline with us, God's providences upon, over, and around us ; 
ill all things light is sown ; in all things the germs of light are 
hidden, for discovery, for cherishing, for growth, for a future and 
glorious harvest God's word itself is hidden in the heai-t, to 
break fortli into glory, to constitute now, while beneath the 
furrow, as it were, the life of God in the soul of man, the life 
bidden with Christ in God, and to constitute, when all these pre- 
paratory and growing processes are finished, the suddenly re- 
vealed harvest of eternal light and blessedness in C\iii^ acK^t^- 
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ing to the rule that when he who is our life shall appear, then 
shall we also appear with him in glory. 

In Nature and in Grace light is sown. It does not blaze forth 
at once, but for a time is beneath the furrow, out of sight in the 
bosom of the soil ; sometimes there must be patient waiting for 
it, and much waiting upon God in prayer. If there be anything 
for which we have to wait upon him, it is light, and when we get 
. that fix)m him, as his gift, whether we get it through the medium 
of nature or his word, we get it by his Spirit, and not by our in- 
tellect alone ; and it is the light of life, and not of the under- 
standing merely. It is a gift woilii waiting for patiently, worth 
laboring after exceedingly in prayer. But nature will not 
teach a prayerless mind, nor become the inspiration of religion, 
nor the light of life, where faith in that which is above nature 
is weak or wanting. 

I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland-ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell * 
To which, in silence hi;shed, his very soul 
Listened intently; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences 1 whereby 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the iffiiverse itself 
Is to the ear of Faith. — The Excursion, 

Faith there must be, or even the sound of the spiritual lessons 
will be absent ; there may be the shell, but it will converse of no 
mjatenoriB sea ; there is no religion in nature, if the author of 
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nature be excluded from the soul ; there muBtbeaministiy above 
nature to interpret to the soul the altar of nature, and teach it 
how to present a sacrifice in the great temple. Thus, how 
beauliful, side bj side with Vl'ordsworth's descriptions of the in- 
spirations of nature, is that Sonnet translated bj^ him from 
Michael Angelc 



The pnjen I make will then be sweet indeed 

If thoa the gpirit give, by which I pny : 

My nnaanfted heart is barren clay, 

Which of its native self can nothing leed. 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 

Which quickens only where Thou sayst it may. 

Unless Thou show to us thine own true way. 

No man can find it. Father ! Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred, 

That in thy holy footsteps I may tread. 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 

And sound thy praises everlastingly ! 

In this connection, as to the heavenly lessons to be drawn 
firom the contemplation and study of nature, we may apply 
religiously, within the domain of truths revealed in God's Word, 
but foreshadowed in nature, what Coleridge applies philoso- 
phically. " The first range of hills that encircles the scanty vale 
of human life is the horizon for the majority of its inhabitants. 
On its ridges the conmion sun is born and departs. From them 
the stars rise, and touching them they vanish. By the many, 
even this range, the natural limit and bulwark of the vale, is but 
imperfectly known. Its higher ascents are too often hidden by 
mists and clouds from uncultivated swamps, which few have 
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courage or curiosity to penetrate. To the multitude bdow these 
vapors appear, now as the dark haunts of terrific agents, on 
which none may intrude with impunity, and now all (Xr^hWj with 
colors not their own, they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of 
happiness and power. But in all ages there hare been a few, 
who, measuring and sounding the rivers of the v^ at the feet 
of their furthest inaccessible falls, have learnt that the sources 
must be far higher and far inward ; a few, who even in the level 
streams have detected elements, which neither the vale itself, nor 
the surrounding mountains, contained, or could supply."* 

The prevailing habits of association in the mind will greatly 
modify the manner in which a man communes with nature. 
Not only the temper of the affections, but the daily objects and 
sphere of hal»tual thought exercise a mighty influence. The 
air of the mind, not of the seasons^ is the real atmosphere 
through which the scenes of the natural world, the dawning and 
the twilight, the sunrise and the sunset, the trees tLXid the stars, 
are viewed. The mind reduplicates itself.* One man sees the 
loveliness abroad, another sees it not ; they both behold a world 
veiled by their own habits of thought and feeling. In this 
sense, the eye looks through the mind, not the mind through 
the eye. The sense of vision puts on the spectacles of 
character, and looks through several mental lenses, and the 
creation Is seen, not as it is, but as the man is. Early communion 
with nature, from childhood on into life, is tlierefore the truest, 
the most genuine ; and such communion, together with the 
habit of tracing analogies, will enrich the mind's associative 
stores, and give to the law of association a nobleness of sweep^ 
idisiacal power, and a gorgeousness of train like a Roman 

Blographia Literaria. f Dana's Poem on the Soul. 
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tnumplu And of God in nature, as well as in his Word, it may 
be said — ^Thej that seek me early shall find me. 

Let me add to these thonghts a proof^ in the personal ox|)e- 
rience of a great mind, how strong and lasting are the associa- 
tions, whatever they may he, which link the soul to the natural 
scenes and objects that have been watched with an cairly and 
heartfelt interest ; ** Sweet nature,*' says Jolm Foster, ** I liavo 
conversed with her with inexpressible luxury ; I have ahutist 
worshipped her. A flower, a tree, a bird, a fly, has Ikjoii (;iiou;^h 
to kindle a delightful train of ideas and emotions, and soinctiint's 
to elevate the mind to sublime conceptions. When the autumn 
stole on, I observed it with the most vigilant nttontion, and f(.*lt 
a pensive r^et to see those forms of beauty which tell that all 
the beauty is soon going to depart, One autumnal flower, the 
white convolvulus, excited very great interest, by recalling the 
season I spent at Chichester, where I happened to be very 
attentive to this flower, and once or twic^, if you recollect., 
endeavored to draw it with the pencil I have at this moment 
the most lively image of my doing this, and of the d(*Iight I 
used to feel in looking at this beautiful flower in the hedges of 
those paths and fields, with which both you and I arc so wfll 
acquainted." 






m 




How beautiful this dome of sky, 
And the vast hills, in lluctuation fixed 
At thy command, how awful ! Shall the soul 
Human and rational, report of Thee 
Even less than these ? Be mute who will, who can, 
Yet J will praise Thee with impassioned voice. 
My lips, that may forget Thee in the crowd. 
Cannot forget Thee here, where Thou hast built 
For thine own glory, in the wilderness ! 

Wordsworth. 



Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
Portentous sight ! the owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 
Cries out» Where is it ? 

Colkridge's Fears in SolUude. 
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It cannot be denied, without wilful blindness, that the 
called system of nature (that is, materialism, with the utter 
rejection of moral responsibility, of a present providence, and 
of both present and futm e retribution) may influence the cha- 
racters and actions of individuals, and even of communities, to 
a degree that almost does away the distinction between men 
and devils, and will make the page of the future historian 
resemble the narration of a madman's dreams. 

Satyrafu^i Lettert — Colbridok. 



I can never think that man a Christian who has blotted out 
of his scheme the very powers by which only the great func- 
tions of Christianity can be sustained ; neither can I think that 
any man, though he may make himseli a marvellously clever 
disputant, ever could tower upwards into a very great philoso- 
pher, unless he should begin or should end with Christianity. 
. ... But Kant had no instincts of creation or restoration 
within his Apollyon mind ; for he had no love, no faith, no 
self-distrust, no humility, no childlike docility ; all which quali- 
ties belonged essentially to Coleridge's mind, and waited only 

ior manhood and for sorrow to bring them forward 

Though a great man may, by a rare possibility, be an infidel, 
yet an intellect of the highest order must build upon Chris- 
tianity. A very clever architect may choose to show his 
power by building with insufficient materials, but the supreme 
architect must require the very best ; because the perfection 
of the forms cannot be shown but in the perfection of the 
matter. 

De Quincv. 





CHAPTER m. 

The Letter and the Spirit — Processes of Pantheism and Atheisni'^yiA- 
phony of Nature prelusive to the great Religious Anthem. 

In the teachings of Nature there is a distinctaon, as m those of 
Scripture, between the letter and the Spirit; and while the 
Spirit giveth life, the letter, if you stop there, and rest in it, 
killeth. Materialism, Atheism, Pantheism, have all been foond 
in conjunction with much apparent study of nature. Just so, t 
man may be an eminent philologist, and yet run through whole 
pages of eloquence and poetry in a dead language, understand- 
ing the words but heedless of the thought, unable to appreciate 
it. The forms of speech in the New Testament in Greek, may 
be the subject of profound investigation and knowledge, where 
all belief, conscioasness, and living experience of the meaning of 
t<^xt are excluded from the soul. Just so it may be with the 
study of the forms of nature. There may be neither glimpse of 
God, nor any vision or faith of spiritual realities. 

A man that looks at glass, 
May on it stay his eye. 
Of if he pleaseth, through it pass 
•^ tbs heavens espy. 
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His windows may be covered with cobwebs and dirt so thick, 
that he can see nothing through them, and he may never throw 
them open to let in the fresh air and uninterrupUxi light A 
great many minds, that have windows made hr use, see little 
else but the cobwebs and the sashes. 

As to the darkening process in Nature, there is little or no 
difference in the end, between Atheism and Pantheism. The 
two things might seem to be the extreme opposites and antag(h> 
nisms <^one another; but the troth of the existence and attri- 
butes of Qod is equally distant from both. The none and the 
all lead here to the same fooPs paradise. The fool that hath 
said in his heart, iVb God / is the corporal of one platoon, one 
reg^ent, one wing of the body of under-lbols. The fool that 
hath said in his intellect, All God 1 is the recruiting sergeant 
of tte other. The a privative and the pan collective, amount 
to the same thing ; although the bl^Bphemy of the a is more 
condensed and explicit, less reputable, and therefore less danger- 
ous ; while the Atheism of the pan is rarified, transcendental, 
supportive of balloons, wearing sometiraes a reverential, nature- 
worshipping form of mystic piety ; mist-piety^ we would rather 
say, shrouding you with a kind of wet, that penetrates to the very 
bones, if long enough continued, while a strong, drenching rain 
would have done its work upon the skin and clothes, and left a 
poesibility of drying in the next sunshine. 

ThQpan is the drunkenness and pride of the intellect, All 
God^ no creatures/ The a has been less in reputation, as 
savoring rather c^ the coarseness of the appetites, a pettifogger 
for the animal passions ; All creatures^ no God I The pan has. 
had some of its supporters among the philosophers and poets, 
and is in general too subtle and refined for a pot-houa^ Td\^o\i\ 
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the a, the no God^ is an easier, more tangible, more intelligible 
creed. But as to religion, said John Howe, " It is all one 
whether we make nothing to be God, or everything ; whether 
we allow of no God to worship, or leave none to worship him." 

It is the fool who thus blinks at nature, but the folly 
begins in the heart and is native only there ; the intellect by 
itself never was so debased. " Religion," as Coleridge has pro- 
foundly remarked, " as both the comer-stone and the keynstone 
of morality, must have a moral origin ; so far at least, that the 
evidence of its doctrines could not, like the truths of abstract 
sdence, be wholly independent of the will. It were therefore to 
be expected that fundamental truths would be such as mioht 
be denied, though only by the /ooZ, and even by the fool from 
the madness of the heart alone."* 

But how can there be such a thing as an Atheist ? What is 
that process, by which, if there be such a thing, the soul of man 
can have come to the conclusion that there is no such reality as 
soul in the universe, and no such Being as God ? A process 
more singular than that by which human flesh is converted into 
stone, more anomalous than the change of all animated existences 
into fossils. If a man were to deny the evidence of his own 
father, though protected and educated by him for years, thdhgh 
conversing with him every day of his own life, or if he were to 
assert that what seems to be a man communing with him is 
nothing in the world but the fabric composing his dress, the 
stuff denominated clothes ; this would be no greater insanity or 
impudence of intellect, than the denial of a God, or the asser-^ 
tion, by what is termed Pantheism, that there is no other Go< 
than the forms and dress of Nature, and that this universe is 

* Biographia Literaria, Vol. I. p 124. 
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but an accidental clothes-hone. In all the operatioDs <^ Nature 
God manifests himself as really to our senses, by as direct mate- 
rial evidence, as we ever ourselves can use, in the manifestation 
<^ ourselves to one another by sight and conversation. Whence 
then came that overwhelming, startling, supernatural intelligence 
to the soul of the Atheist, that there is no God ? From what 
part of Nature, in himself or in the world around him, came 
the amasdng announcement ? *^ Tell,'^ says John Foster, ^ of the 
mysterious voices which have spoken to you from the deeps of 
the creation, falsifying the expressions marked on its face. Tell 
of the new ideas, which, like meteors passing over the solitary 
wanderer,"* gave you the first glimpes of truth, while benighted 
in the common belief of the Divine existence." 

The process by which a man becomes divested of that belief 
conducts hira to the highest climax of that character marked in 
Scripture by the name Fool. It is the most utter and infinite 
debasement of the human reason, though it should even come 
U|x>n him in the form of an angel taking him, and in the sensa- 
tion of being taken, to the summit of a high mountain, there to 
be showii all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of ihem. 
But if he knows that there is no God, if this be not a conjecture 
a wild, melancholy wish, or a shadow from the wings of Satan 
darkening the soul as he flies with it, " the wonder then turns," 
remarks John Foster in one of the most striking pass^^es in his 
Essays, ** on the great process, by which a man could grow to the 
inunense intelligence that can know that there is no God. What 
ages and what lights are requisite for this attainment ! This 
intelligence involves the very attributes of Divinity, while a God 
is denied. For unless this man is omnipresent, unless he is at 
this moment in every plaoe in the universe, he canuol kxvoN? \w&» 
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there may be in some place manifestations of a Deity by which 
even he would be overpowered. K he does not know absolutely 
every agent in the universe, the one that he does not know may 
be God. If he is not himself the chief agent in the universe, 
and does not know what is so, that which is so may be 
God. If he is not in absolute possession of all the propo- 
sitions that constitute universal truth, the one which he wantfi 
may be, that there is a God. If he cannot with certainty assign 
the cause of all that he perceives to exist, that cause may be a 
God. If he does not know everything that has been done in the 
immeasurable ages that are past, some things may have been 
done by a God. Thus, unless he knows all things, that is, pre- 
cludes another Deity, by being one himself^ he cannot know that 
the Being whose existence he rejects, does not exist But ho 
must know that he does not exist, else he deserves equal con- 
tempt and compassion for the temerity with which he finnly 
avows his rejection, and acts accordingly." 

Having no hope, and without God in the world. Such is 
the description of practical Atheism in the Word of God. And 
what a melancholy, dreary, desolate announcement ! With our 
God, in the world ! The conception of an intelligent being in 
such a state is even more ten-ible, than the thought of a world 
without a God. The latter is an impossibility ; but if it were 
not, the condition of intelligent beings in a world without a God 
would be, indeed, infinitely to be preferred to that of an intelli- 
gent accountable being without God in the world. Hence it is 
that the fool hath said in his hearty No God I It is a wish, a 
mere corrupt, depraved wish, and not an opinion. It is the 
amohe of the bottomless pit, not the flame, nor the logic. Hath 
said in his hearty not in his intellect ; for the intellect and the 
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conscience never can uj that If there were a world without a 
God, there could be no help for it, and the inhabitants of such a 
world could never have even the conception of a God. But to 
be without €rod in the world is a voluntary depravity, a chosen 
diabolism of existence, an enthronement of self instead of God, 
as the present worshipped Deity, even while the intellect and 
conscience are fully aware of the being of a Gk>d« 

These groans and flickerings of unbelief can no more cast an 
element of darkness, or a cloud, or a shadow, between us and 
the Divine light, which Qod causes to be poured as a flood over 
all nature, than the croaking raven, as he flies hooting over a 
corn-field, can darken the sun. These things are but night- 
mares, contortions, grimaces, like the babblings and mumblings 
of an idiot As movements of the mind, they are but tho 
diseased workings of a darkened and poisoned understanding, in 
which the habit of alienation from God produces results like the 
di'ead creations of delirium tremens in the nervous system of a 
drunkard. Dogs, wolves, snakes, and hissing demons appear, 
where there is nothing but the clear, sweet lur, the bright sun- 
light, and the musical voices of nature, speaking of God. Never- 
theless, there is now and then an attempt, in some of the 
popular literature of the day, to give currency to the Atheistic 
and Pantheistic element And mingled with fine thought and 
poetic imagery, where is the opening mind that may not be 
fatally injured by its influence? There may be qualities in 
admired literary essays, like the sentiments of those chance-started 
(nendsy of whom Coleridge speaks, 

False, and fair-foliaged as the Manchineel. 

And tempting me to 8luml>er in their shade 

E'en mid the atorm; then breathing subtlest dampt) 
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Mixed their own venom with the rain from Heaveiiy 
And I woke poisoned. 

« 

The droppings fi*om such branches, whether in poetry or 
prose, turn into viper-thoughts that coil around the mind, and 
leave their poison in it, before it is aware of their meaning. It is 
sometimes intimated that the unbeheving dreams of Pantheism, 
being unintelligible to the most youthful mind, are harmless ; 
but they would be less harmless, if they were clearer, if expressed 
with a more startling and blaspheming boldness. It would be 
as if, putting forth your hand to pluck what seemed a violet in a 
bank of flowers, you grasped a cold slimjfc toad, or adder. A 
gentle boy or girl, on a Maying expedition, would be terrified 
almost to death with such an encounter ; and an innocent behev- 
ing mind, if you presented the realities of an irreligious philosophy 
in their native hideousness, would start back with like horror. 
Would that by the side of every young and dreaming soul 
there might be a Guardian Ithuriel, with his sacred spear, to 
touch the reptile, " squat like a toad^ close at the ear of JEveJ^ 
and develope the form from whence come those insinuating 
whispers. Avaunt, thou lying shape, with wings colored as from 
Paradise, but faded in the atmosphere of Hell — 

Who in this month of showers, 
Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping: flowers, 
Mak'st devils' yule, with worse than wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

A man whose heart is not in communion with Gbd can no 
more read the higher lessons of Nature, than a man by the road- 
side can tell what message is flitting through the air, by gaang 
on the paraUol wires of a telegraph. He must put himself in 
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oonuection with the ooinmunicating in'md. There is, indeed, n 
8ofi;eiiing, gentle, meditative mood, to which the sights and 
sounds of Nature win the thoughtful mind ; and oh, how grate- 
ful, how healing, how redeeming, from fretfulness and care, how 
preparatory for better things, are the sweet natural influences of 
a morning or evening landscape even on our modal frame I It 
is a power prelusive to the great harmony, and awakening atten- 
tion ; many analogies will be suggested, many thoughts excited, 
many fancies and feelings stirred. But the grand meaning, the 
utterance of Deity, the inward sense of his eternal power and 
Godhead, the perception of the Omnipresent, yet personal In* 
telligence, the sight and sense of all that God unquestionably 
mefflis his creatures to behold in natm« ! the soul must be awake, 
indeed, for that, alive to God for that, and then how blessed I 

Is there anythiDg so desirable as such communion ? Is there 
any power of genius, any faculty of intellect, any art or creative 
grandeur of imagination, to be compared with that ? The man 
who can really, not with mere sentimentaHsm, but in living union 
of the mind and heart, converse with God through nature, pos- 
sesses, in material forms around him, a source of power and 
happiness inexhaustible and hke the life of angels. We suppose 
the difference between the highest and the lowest orders of angelic 
intelligences themselves is simply this, that the first are capable 
of a nearer view of God, endowed with a more glorious power 
of understanding and of sensibility in regard to the infinite, un- 
fathomable, incomprehensible glory of his attributes, and in pro- 
portion to the greatness of their sensibilities, and the grandeur 
of their conceptions, is the ardor and fire of their devotion. So 
the highest life and glory of man is to be alive unto God ; and 
j/hen this grandeur of sensibility to Him, and this power of 
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oommunion with Him, is carried, as the habit of the soul, ioto 
the forms of Nature, then the walls of our world are as the gates 
of Heaven. Earth is no more a prison, but a province of freedom, 
loveliness, and light, as one of the mansicms of our Father's 
House, where we may walk with God, and prepare to be trans- 
lated. How near we are to Him, in every part of His creation, 
when alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord \ 

One spirit, His, 
Who wore the platted crown with bleeding brows;, 
Rules universal nature. Not a flower, 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. 
Of his unrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 
The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy, who walks with him I whom what he finda 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful, or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak. 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present Grod. 

Now in contrast with the glory and blessedness of this sublime 
and intelligent communion with God in Nature, what shall be 
said of the morsil and mental imprisonment and insensibility, 
which sees nothing in Nature but lovely forms and colors ; the 
yellow primrose by the river's brink, and nothing more; or 
merely a reduplication of man himself and his fancies, as a 
]ove-«ck Narcissus befcure a mirror ? Or what shall be smd of 
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that more degraded moral and mental idiocj, which can wonhip 
the forms of Nature as themselves Uio God, and man himself a 
part of the pantisocracy, as a leaf upon the tree, as a wave upon 
the ocean ? What can be so brutish as by intellectual effort to 
confound the instrument and conveyancer of thouglit, with Uie 
&oul from which it issued ? If a man sliould stand beside a 
printing-press, and seriously teach you that the prem itself was 
part of your own brain, and that all its revolutions and heavings 
were but the ebb and How of your consciousness, you would 
deem him a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. A man shall utter 
the same phrensies concerning God and the Created Universe, 
which as a press unfolds His thoughts to created mind, and 
straightway the man shall be himsdf semi-deified by fools, as a 
transcendental poet and philosopher I There are no depths of 
madness in this line into which men have not descended. 

In that beautiful Poem on the music of the Eolian Harp, the 
Poet Coleridge traces the transition, by which an imaginative 
mind, floating in indolent and passive mood upon the clouds of 
random phantasies, might pass into that phrensy ; and then 
with great beauty, and by an appeal to his own experience, re- 
proves iL He is sitting with his beloved wife, in their lovely 
cottage at Clevedon, where the myrtles Hoesomed in the open 
air, and the white-flowered jasmins twined across the porch, and 
the tallest rose peeped in at the chamber window. They could 
hear the faint murmur of the sea, evening and morning, and at 
silent noon. The little landscape round was green and woody 

How exquisite the scents, 
Snatch'd from yon bean-field I and the world so hnsh'd I 
The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tells us of alence. 
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* 

There was a simple Lute, placed lengthwise in the clasping 
casement. The desultory breathings of the air, now low and 
sweet, now loud and rising, made music as natural and lovely as 
the soene ; and now and then — 

Such a soft floating witchery of soand, 

As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve, 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-land, 

Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers. 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 

O the one life within us and abroad. 

Which meets all motion, and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where ! 

Methinks it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 

When the breeze warbles, and the mute, still air 

Is music slumbering on her instrument. 

And thus, wild and various as the strains breathed through tlie 
lute by the random breathings of the wind, are the idle flitting 
phantasies across the indolent brain of the poet^ reclining on the 
mid-way slope of the green hill at noon, and with half-closed 
eyes watching the sunbeams on the sea. 

And what if all of anmiated nature 

Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps. 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the soul of each, and God of all I 

Oh yes ! here is the very devil's bridge, by which the thought- 
ful mind, not guarded nor enlightened in the understanding by a 
living Faith in the hearty may pass from poetry into pantheism. 
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But a beUeving Friend withoat and a sense of sin within, arrest 
these fimdes. 

And thy more leriow eye, a mild reproof 
Darts, O beloved woman I nor inch thonghtf, 
Dim and unhallowedf iiotX then not reject, 
And biddest me walk bombly with my God, 
Meek daughter in the &mily of Chriit I 
Well bast tbon laid, and holily dispraised 
These shapenings of the unregenerate mind, 
Bubbles, that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy's aye-babbling spring — 
For never guiltless may I speak of Him. 
The Incomprehensible I save when with awe 
I praise him, and with Faith that inly feels ; 
Who with his saving mercies healed me, 
A sinful and most miserable man I 

The bats of pantheism and philosophic unbelief can have no 
clinging place in a soul sensible of sin and fleeing to a Saviour. 
The spiritual revelation that discloses guilt, dissipates also the 
dancing marsh-lights that assume the coloring of truth and 
heaven. The darkness and deception being in the darkened 
mind, and not in the telescope through which we see God, the 
film must be removed from the mental eye; for otherwise, 
though reason and religion are their own evidence, yet the niind 
discerns the truth in neither. Hence the direction given towards 
the Saviour, and the implication requisite to Him, that He may 
give thee light, may prepare thee for the heavenly vision. 
*^ The natural sun is in this respect a symbol of the spiritual. 
£ie he is fully arisen, and while his glories are still under veil, 
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be calls up tke breeze to diase awsf ibe i]sar|niig vapof» of tile 
nigbt season, and tbus converts the air itself into the miniirter of 
its own purification ; not surely in proof or elucidation of the 
light from beaven^ but to prevent ite iiitercq>tioo. For religion 
passes out of the ken of reason only wbere the eye of reason has 
reached its own horizon ; and then faith is but its continuation ; 
even as the day softens away into the sweet twilight, and 
twilight, busbed and breatbleBs, steals into the darkness. It is 
night, sacred nigbt! tbe upraised eye viewsi (Hiiy the starry 
beaven, whicb manifests itself alone ; and ihe outward heboid- 
ing is fixed on the sparks twinklii^ in tbe awful depth, tbougb 
suns of other worlds, only to preserve the soul steady and 
collected in its pure act of inward adoration to the great I am, 
and to the filial Word, that re-afl^metb it from eternity to 
eternity, whose choral echo is tbe universe."* 

Tbe great mind that gave utterance to these sentences, learned 
this wisdom from a deep spiritual experience, after ps^ng 
througb a vast circle of intellectual and speculative delusions. 
De Quincy has related of Coleridge as afi&rming in conversatioB; 
an experience whicb Coleridge himself once appended, if we 
remember right, in a foot note to tbe very poem referred to, 
" On my first introduction to Coleridge," remarks De Quincy, 
'^ be reverted with strong compunction to< a sentiment whicb be 
bad expressed in earlier days upon prayer. In one of bis youth* 
fill poems, speaking of God, be bad said — 



Of whose all-seeing eye 
Aught ta demand were impotence of mind. 

Thid a^timent be nom so utterly condenmed, that on tbe con* 

* Biographiii Liteiaria. 
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trary be told me, as his own peculiar opinion, that the act of 
praying was the very highest energy of which the human heart 
was capable ; praying, that is, with the total concentration of the 
faculties; and the great mass of worldly men and ahsolutely 
learned men he pronounced incapable of prayer." 



I 






Thov who art Life and L^ht, I see thee spread 
Thy glories through these regions of the dead, 
I hear thee call the sleeper. Up I Behold 
The earth unveiled to the^ , the heavens unrolled I 
On thy transformed soul celestial light 
Bursts : and the earth, transfigured, on thy sight, 
Breaks a new sphere ! Ay, stand in glad amaze, 
While all its figures opening on thy gaze, 
Unfold new meanings. Thou shalt understand 
Its mystic hierograph, thy Grod's own hand. 

Ah ! man shall read aright when he shall part 
With human schemes, and in the new-bom heart 
Feel coursing new-born life ; when from above 
Shall flow throughout his soul, joy, light, and love ; 
And he shall follow up these streams, and find 
In One the source of nature, grace, and mind. 
There, he in God, and God in him, his soul 
Shall look abroad, and/ec/ the world a whole, — 
From nature up to nature's God no more 
Grope out his way through parts, nor place before 
The Former, the things formed. Man yet shall learn 
The outward by the inward to discern, 
The inward by the Spirit. 

R. H. Dana. 






SciKNcv is the rival of imagination, and by teaching that 
these stare are suns, has given a new interest to the anticipa- 
tions of eternity, which can supply such inexhaustible mate- 
rials of intelligence and wonder. Tet these stare seem to 
confess that there must be still sublimer regions for the recep- 
tion of spirits, refined beyond the intercourse of all material 
lights; and even leave us to imagine that the whole material 
universe itself is only a place where beings are appointed to 
originate, and to be educated through successive scenes, till, 
passing over its utmost bounds to the immensity beyond, they 
there at length find themselves in the immediate presence of 
the Divinity. 

John Fostkk. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Arrangement of the Works of Nature for Man's Education and Disci- 
pline — Spiritual Intuitions and Impulses in the Constitution of the 
Human Mind — ^Human Intuition compared with Animal Instinct— « 
Influence and Effect of Procrastination. 

In the book of Ecclesiastes a yery peculiar passage comes to 
view, which we are inclined to refer to the sacred lessons which 
God has written or illustrated for us in the natural world. " He 
hath made everything beautiful in his time ; also, he hath set the 
world in their heart, so that no man can find out the work that 
God maketh, from the beginning to the end." No man can 
behold the face of nature in the lovely month in which I am 
now writing, and not feel the force and beauty of the opening 
expression in this passage. God hath indeed made everything 
beautiful in his time. In its proper season, and in its relations 
with man and the system of creation, Winter is beautiful, the 
Spring is beautiful. Summer is beautiful, and the Autumn is 
beautiful ; and every circling month, be it participant of the 
qualities of November or of June, is beautiful in its time. 

'^reover, God has connected moral lessons with all the changes 

"reasons, all the laws that regulate our globe, all the fix- 

lenomena^ and scenery of our earthly abode. The world 
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is Good's cradle and nuneiy for a race of intellig^t bdings. He 
has made alt ita arrangemeiits with referenoe to the develop- 
ment of our &cultieB, and the education of our minds and 
hearts. There is a counterpart in our moral being and destinj 
to the system of nature, by whidi we are surrounded. Nature 
looks into the heart, as into a mirror, and finds a refleqtbn there ; 
and the hearty as a self-cooscioaa mirror, receives the reflection 
of nature into its^ d^ths, and reveals those spiritual lives, which, 
without the reflecting heart, are never ^ble to sense. 

The system of nature is so arranged, that we may draw analy- 
OS and instructive lessons from it, or suggestions, in regard even 
to our eternal destiny ; while in the study of Gbd^s works, by 
which we are surrounded^ we hare some of the noblest and most 
perfect means, both of moral and mental discipline. Thus Ood 
hatli set the world in our hearts ; in our own moral frame and 
destiny we have the purposes for which the world was framed, 
and the meanings which it was intended to sustain and illus- 
trate; and which, as connected with our responsibilities and 
destinies for eternity, are so vast, so boundless, and the pheno- 
mena and laws of the physical globe are at the same time in 
themselves so wonderful and infinitely varied, that indeed on 
both accounts, on account both of the letter and the spirit, the 
frame-work and the lesson, it is impossible for any man to find 
out the work that God maketh £rom the beginning to the end. 
Whatsoever Gt>d doeth, it shall be forever ; it hath a glorious, 
everlasting meaning ; nothing can be put to it, nor anything 
taken from it ; and God dbeth it, that men should fear before 
him. 

We have perhaps in this announcement the great reason why 
the forms of nature, her grand and varied aspects of sublimity 
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and boauty, the sunrise and the sunset, the sky by day, and this 
glorious light around us, night and the stars, the fountains, 
brooks, and rivers, the forests and the flowers, the cloud-capped 
mountain, the verdant plain, and the sublime and solemn ocean ; 
why all these phenomena and forms, whether in storm or calm, 
exert so powerful an influence over the sensitive mind, and are 
to all our race objects of contemplation so full of interest and 
delight It is not merely because the sense or requirement of 
sublimity and beauty in our intellectual constitution finds the 
elements of nourishment and satisfaction in these objects ; but 
because we are moral beings, because this world, these forms, 
this natural life and light were intended to promote and sustain 
our education for God and a higher spiritual existence, and be- 
cause God has made everything, if rightly viewed, full of a divine, 
celestial meaning. Here, too, is the great ground of obligation 
for the study of God's works, the study of them in a spiritual 
and reli^ous light, the observance and application of their re- 
li^ous meanings, and not merely for artificial and economie 
purposes. 

The soul of man His face designed to see, 

Who gave these wonders to be seen by man, 

Has here a previous scene of objects great, 

On which to dwell ; to stretch to that expanse 

Of thought, to rise to that exalted height 

Of admiration, to contract that awe, 

And give her whole capacities that strength, 

Which best may qualify for final joy. 

The more our spirits are enlarged on earth, 

The deeper draught they shall receive of Heaven. 

TouKJ. 
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This being the object and design d Nature, her forms are 
inyested with a deeper meaning than can be seen at a glance, 
and Crod has certainly given to Nature a power over the mind, 
which, though in many respects plain and intelligible, is some- 
times, and in some things quite inscrutable. ** I want to extract 
and absorb into my soul," remarked John Foster on one occa- 
sion, ** the sublime mystidsm that pervades all nature, but I can- 
not I look on all the vast scene as I should on a column sculp- 
tured with andent hieroglyphics, saying, There is significance 
there, btit despairing to read. At every time, it is as if I met a 
ghost of solemn, mysterious, and indefinable aspect, but while I 
attempt to arrest it, to ask it the veiled secrets of the world, it 
vanishes." This makes us recur to the passage of Scripture 
before quoted, that no man can find out the work that God 
maketb, from the b^;inning to the end. 

We are to remember that the same being made the world, 
who by himself carries on and executes the plan of its redemp- 
tion. Can there, then, be the least doubt, that in the pre- 
arrangement of that plan, the world itself which was to be its 
theatre, was created and arranged as it is, with special reference 
to the accomplishment of the purpose for which it was spoken 
into existence? AH the laws and changes of this habitable 
globe are but as the loom, into whidi Qod puts the web of his 
providence, to be unroDed. The stuff is immortality. Redemp- 
tion takes it up, gives it form and coloring for eternity ; and 
when the work is done, the loom itself, grand, and costly, and 
glorious as its frame may seem to us, will be laid aside, as hav- 
ing subserved its mighty end ; will give place to some manifes- 
tation of the Divine Wisdom, some shadowing forth of the 
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Divine attributes, tbrough material agendes, still more tran- 
scendently sublime. None will regret tbe wreek, or rabbish, ov 
burning of one world, passing into the glory of another. 

In the grand generalizations of Humboldt there are some 
admirable disclosures of the nature of the connection between 
the physical phenomena of sublimity and beauty, and their ex- 
citing effect upon the souL The following passi^ from the 
Cosmos goes far towards the spiritual light going and returning 
between God's two revelations of the Scriptures and the wortds. 
^' In the uniform plain, bounded only by the distant horizon, 
where the lowly heather, the cistus, or waving grasses deek the 
soil ; on the ocean shore, where the waves, softly rippling over 
the beach, leave a track, green with the weeds of the sea; every- 
where the mind is penetrated by the same sense of the grandeur 
and vast expanse of nature, revealing to the soul, by a myste* 
nous inspiration, the existence of laws that r^ulate the forces 
of the universe. Mere communion with nature, mere contact 
with the free air, exercise a soothing, yet strength^ng influence 
on the wearied spirit, calm the storm of passion, and soften the 
heart when shaken by sorrow to its inmost depths. Everywhere 
in every region of the globe, in every stage of intellectual culture, 
the same sources of enjoyment are alike vouchsafed to noan. 
The earnest and solemn thoughts awakened by a communion 
with nature intuitively arise from a {»*esentiment of the order 
and harmony pervading the whole universe, and from the con- 
trast we draw between the narrow limits of our own existence 
and the image of infinity revealed on every side, whether we 
look upward to the starry vault of heaven, or scan the fiw- 
stretcLing plain before us, or seek to trace the dim horizcm 
across the vast expanse of ocean." 
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But this is not aU. There are particular lessons, and the 
habit of discovering analogies is inestimable. It may be so 
formed, gradually, as to arm the vision of the soul towards 
nature with a moral telescopic power. Thus nature may be 
read habitually as a revelation, and all the while an unobserved 
process of simplicity and refinement in the mind and heart may 
be going on, as the result of uninterrupted communion with so 
many lovely scenes in €k)d*s beautiful world. An interesting 
reflection occurs in Foster's memoranda of intervals of thought. 
^ Looking at these objects is reading ;^ said he to himself, while 
beholding various rural scenes, meadows, sheep, the river, and 
the landscape ; ^ is not this more than reading descriptions of 
these things ?" He had been regretting how httle he had read 
respecting some things that can be seen. The truth is, both the 
reading and the looking are important; but even the looking 
should be reading, or the reading can be of little account as to 
practical knowledge and reflection. 

Now when Humboldt speaks of the earnest and solemn 
thoughts that intuitively arise from a presentiment within us, 
connected with the image of infinity around us, he refers to an 
innate power of discovery and appreciation of great spiritual 
truths, that, as it were, lie slumbering in our own souls, till exter- 
nal realities furnish awakening occasions, and excitements. 
There is a correspondence between the instinctive and intuitive 
discernment and knowledges of the soul, and the frame and 
goings on of the world, in which it is confined for a season as in 
a school-house. What we see, carries us beyond what is seen 
by an intuitive necessity in our own being. And the intuitive 
Realties of the mind, as they are sometimes seen judging of 
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nature, reading what the forms of nature mean, or rising to 
what they indicate, are most surprising; nay, they excite our 
solemn reverence and awe, and make us think of David's ezda- 
mation, "/ am fearfully and wonderfully madeP* 





Sin clouds the mind's clear vision ; man, not earth 

Around the self-stary'd Soul has spread a dearth. 

The earth is full of life : the living Hand 

Touched it with life ; and all its forms expand 

With principles of being made to suit 

Man's varied powers and raise him from the bntte. 

And shall the earth of higher ends be fhll f 

EUuth, which thou tread'st ; and thy poor mind be dull f 

Thou talk of life, with half thy soul asleep f 

Thou living dead man, let thy spirits leap 

Forth to the day ; and let the fresh air blow 

Through thy soul's shut up mansion. Wouldst thou know 

Something of what is life ? Shake off this death I 

Have thy soul feel the universal breath 

With which all nature's quick ; and learn to be 

Sharer in all that thou dost touch or see. 

Break from thy body's grasp, thy spirit's trance ; 

Give thy soul air, thy faculties expanse. 

Knock off the shackles which thy spirit bind 

To dust and sense, and set at large thy mind I 

Then move in sympathy with God's great whole. 

And be like man at first, A Liyino Soul I 

'DAHA,—I%oughti on the Soul, 







It is because man useth so amiss 

Her dearest blessings, Nature seemeth sad ; 

Else wby should she, in such fresh hour as this, 

Not lift the veil, in revelation glad. 

From her fair face ? It is that man is mad I 

Then chide me not, clear Star, that I repine, 

When nature grieves ; nor deem this heart is bad. 

Thou lookest towards earth ; but yet the heavens are thine 

While I to earth am bound. — ^When will the heavens be mine ? 

If man would but his finer nature learn, 
And not in life fantastic lose the sense 
Of simple things ; could nature's features stem 
Teach him be thoughtful, then, with soul intense, 
I should not yearn for God to take me hence, 
But bear my lot, albeit in spirit bowed. 
Remembering humbly why it is, and whence : 
But when I see cold man of reason proud. 
My solitude is sad — Pm lonely in the crowd. 

Dana's Dcafirtak, 





OHAPTEE V. 

Powers of Intuition in the soul^Effect of neglecting them — ^Degree of 
Perfection to which they may be developed — Destructive instincts of 
Kant — Direction of the spiritnal instinct — ^Ruinous result of disobedi- 
ence to it. 

There is a native power of spiritual judgment in man, if he 
had been habituated to exercise it, before which the universe 
might be almost as full of light as the pages of Divine Revela- 
tion. On one occasion, our Blessed Lord, in reasoning with the 
Jews, puts their ability to judge and decide concerning spiritual 
things, on the same level with their ability to judge from the 
appearances in the sky the nature of the weather. It is a most 
striking appeal, which is thus made. " When ye see a cloud rise 
out of the West, straightway ye say. There cometh a shower ; 
and 80 it is. And when ye see the South wind blow, ye say, 
There will be heat ; and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites ! Ye 
can discern the face of the sky and of the earth, but how is it 
that ye do not discern this time? Yba, and why even of 

T0UBSELVE8, JUDGE YE NOT WHAT IS RIGHT?" 

This is a great and important argument; full of meaning 
more than meets the eye ; appealing to the mysterious depths 
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of our own nature, depths out of which we not only judge, but 
shall be judged, and in which God hath not only set a counter- 
part of the world that now is, but an image of that which is to 
come. 

The world of nature is as a series of signals to a prisoner, 
signals arranged for his deliverance ; for the soul of man is in a 
dungeon, until a communion is established with God, and a man 
becomes " the Lord's freeman." In order to rescue the prisoner, 
the deliverer must first gain his attention, must make him con- 
sider the meaning of the signs and sounds around him. He 
hears a familiar harp-melody, like King Richard sleeping in his 
prison, and awakened by the minstrelsy of his faithml follower. 
The Spirit breathes upon the Word, or some providence of 
solemn power awakes him, and he begins to listen to his God. 
Nature herself speaks, now no longer unheeded. Now ho 
watches and interprets. Now what vast, infinite, glorious 
meanings, what grand awakening lessons shine and speak 
around him. 

** Enough of science and of art ! 
Close up these barren leaves, 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart. 
That watches and receives." 

The poet and the painter see a world of their own in nature. 
They see what is reflected in the depths of their own being, 
what is wakened into life in an intelligent sensibility by the pre- 
sentation of nature, or formed by the power of a creative imagi- 
nation. A great English landscape painter is said to have been 
engaged on one of his works, while a lady of rank and taste, 
looking on, remarked, " But, Mr. Turner, I do not see in nature 
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all that you descril^e there." "Ah, Madam,'' answered the 
pmnter, " do you not wish you could T 

This inward and intuitive sight is indeed a great possession. 
And there is vast power in that which is instinctive and spon- 
taneous. The greatest proof of genius is perhaps its spontaneous, 
irrepressible, natural activity. It is rather intuitive impulse than 
conscious power. A soul richly endowed, is alive to all elements 
of beauty, to all the things that God has made to act upon the 
mind, and they produce their full effect upon a sensitive nature, 
and set the life of genius in motion, even as the wind breathes 
upon an Eolian Harp, as the sun quickens the leaves, the trees, 
the flowers. It is an enviable thing to be so constituted ; such 
a mind enjoys creation ; such a mind works spontaneously, not 
because its path of action or of feeling, or its object of attwn- 
mcnt, or its work in hand, has been pronounced by critical phi- 
losophy in accordance with the nature of the beautiful ; but 
because it is the instinctive impulse and spontaneous activity of 
the individual mind, seeking to give expression, realization, to its 
original imaginings and impressions. But this excessively sus- 
ceptible constitution of mind is given to few ; and of those who 
do partake of the power of genius, the greater part have debased 
it, dimmed its clearness, destroyed its purity and simplicity, 
blunted its susceptibility, and put out its light. 

And how universally do men strive, by the putrid joys of 
sense and passion, to keep themselves ever from the knowledge 
of the fineness of the sensibilities which God has given them ! 
This mind, which might behold a world of glory in created 
things, and look through them as through a transparent veil to 
things infinitely more glorious, signified, or contained within the 
covering, is as dull and heavy as a piece of anthracite coal. 
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Who made it so ? Alas, habits of sense and sin have done this. 
K from childhood the soul had been educated for God, in habits 
accordant with its spiritual nature, it would be full of life, love, 
and sensibility, in harmony with all lovely things in the natural 
world, beholding the spiritual world through the natural, alive 
to all excitement from natural and intellectual beauty, and as 
ready to its duty as a child to its 'play. What a dreadful 
destruction of the mind's nicer sensibilities results from a sen- 
sual life ! What a decline, decay, and paralysis of its intuitive 
powers, so that the very existence of such a thing as spiritual 
intuition, in reference to a spiritual world, may be questioned, if 
not denied 1 

A man may be frightfully successful in such a process of 
destruction, if long enough continued, upon his own nature. 
"Who can read without indignation of Kant," remarks De 
Quincy, " that at his own table in social sincerity and confiden- 
tial talk, let him say what he would in his books, he exulted in 
the prospect of absolute and ultimate annihilation; that he 
planted his glory in the grave, and was ambitious of rotting 
forever 1 The king of Prussia, though a pei-sonal friend of Kant's, 
found himself obliged to level his state thunders at some of his 
doctrines, and terrified him in his advance ; else I am persuaded 
that Kant would have formally dehvered Atheism from the Pro- 
fessor's chair, and would have enthroned the horrid ghoulish 
creed, which privately he professed, in the University of Konigs- 
berg. It required the artillery of a great king to make him 
pause. The fact is, that as the stomach has been known by means 
of its natural secretion, to attack not only whatsoever alien body 
is introduced within it, but also (as John Hunter first showed), 
sometimes to attack itself and its own oi^anic structure ; so, and 
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with the saine preternatural extension of instinct, did Kant carry 
forward liis destroying functions, until he turned theni ui»on liui 
own hopes, and the pledges of his own superiority to the dog, 
the ape, the worm." 

This is exceedingly striking and illustrative. 13ut according 
to the argument and train of thought we are now jjui-suing, it wjw 
not Kant^s instinct thus working for destruction, and laboring 
downwards to the brute, but his habit of materialism and 
Atheism, working against instinct, and at length overcoming it, 
and deadening it in a paralytic silence. De Quincy in this 
passage uses the word iastinct for a personal and peculiar perver- 
sion and depravity of instinct, contrary to the immortal and 
heaven-created instinct of mankind. 

It is impossible to say what would* be, what might not be, 
the power of spiritual discernment in man, if it were carefully 
cultivated from the beginning. For it is a power sometimes 
exercised even in the midst of the ruin and obtuseness produced 
by depravity, and in spite of the supreme prevalence of a selfist 
will. Poetical minds have recognized this power, and described 
as exercised within the ruins of our nature, in striking, though 
highly figurative language. They tell us. 

That in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 1 

Yes ! we do hear them I They roll, and dash, and roar, sub- 
lime in their infinity, and we cannot but hear them \ it i& di^- 
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cult to believe that there is ever a period in which the human 
soul IS utterly unconscious in regard to the sounds from the 
eternal world. If it be regenerate, eternal truths are the scenery 
and the atmosphere, amidst which it lives and breathes ; and it 
loves to recognize a near, dear, and powerful relationship as to 
an eternal home. It " walks thoughtful on the solemn, silent 
shore of that vast ocean it must sail so soon I" 

But if men be unregenerate, then, from the existence of the 
saine great realities, and their indestructible relationship to them, 
they cannot remain unconscious of what is before them. A 
dreadful sound is in their ears. Human nature itself, in the 
agitation of its constituent elements, is restless and audible. 
The great Ideas of God, Spirit, Immortality, Eternity, Duty, 
Responsibility, Retribution, wrestle together. Warning voices 
rise from the unfathomed spiritual depths of the soul, instinctive 
shudderings shake its spiritual frame, and meanings may be 
heard, like the low wail of the elements before the rushing storm. 
And when the last hour comes, and the being is to be left for- 
ever to the dreadful elemental war, 

'* In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
And shrieking, cries for help !" 

Not only from this constitution of our immortal nature, 
formed for spiritual realities, and not for temporal shadows, for 
an eternal spiritual abode, and not a mere tent in the desert, 
pitched to-day, and struck to-moiTow for the passage ; not only 
rom this immortal constitution, linking us to things to come, 
and forewarning us of them ; but from the manner in which this 
lubject is spoken of in the Word of God, we have re<ison to 
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believe that there is a native^ instinctive, spiritual iutolligcnoc in 
man, in reference to the eternal world, answering to the power 
of instinct in animals ; an organization like that of the animal 
instinct, though incomparably superior to it, combining the intui- 
tion both of the material and immortal parts of our nature ; 
a perpetual appeal to conscience and pressure upon it, from 
intuitive convictions, to which, as well as to conscience, the 
appeal from God in his Word, and from external nature, 
addresses itself. In the development of body and soul together, 
this intuitive power is developed, and is susceptible of cultivation 
to an amazing degree of perfection and of certainty. 

An instance of this kind of instinct in animals is given in the 
wonderful power and certainty of tlie migratory impulse in birds, 
and their obedience to it, and God refers his own neglectful 
people to its development, for a lesson. " Yea," says the 
Prophet Jeremiah, " the stork in the heavens knoweth her 
appointed times ; and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow 
observe the time of their coming ; but my people know not the 
judgment of the Lord. They have rejected the Word of tho 
Lord, and what wisdom is in them?" There is a spiritual 
instinct working in man with just as unerring certainty as that 
which guides the turtle, the crane, and tho swallow on their 
pathless way to climes and seasons at the distance of near half 
the globe ; but man disobeys it, and disregards the revelation 
which appeals to it, and which was given for its cultivation and 
its guidance. Of course, the longer it is neglected and dis- 
obeyed, the less perceptible and the weaker it becomes. Still, it 
never goes out of existence ; there always remains the con- 
sciousness of immortality, the instinctive feeling of the necessity 
of preparing for the future world, and an instinctive warning 
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and prediction of evil to come, if tliere be not this prepara- 
tion. 

The direction in which this instinct impels the soul, is always 
towards God, and to the exercise of prayer ; and men expe- 
rience it and disobey it, countless millions of times in their 
habitual existence, expenence it and disobey it, almost uncon- 
sciously. If they yielded to the instinctive warning impulse and 
obeyed it, under guidance of God's Word, it would become a 
power of discernment and of knowledge in reference to the' 
spiritual world, infinitely more wonderful in precision and far- 
reaching insight, even prophetic insight, than the instinct of 
animals in regard to the sphere of their existence in this world. 

The instinct of animals is always the same, admitting of neither 
cultivation nor increase. If a black-bird could live lonij enouofh 
to have migrated a thousand seasons, it would have a power of 
instinct no keener in discernment, no more intense in im- 
pulse, the thousandth year than the first. So the beavers for a 
thousand generations would build their dams exactly as the first 
beaver built them ; and the bees, if they could live a thousand 
years, would construct their cells unvaryingly the thousandth 
year as they did the first, and would gain nothing fi-om expe- 
rience, and add nothing to the power of instinct 

But with man it is different. Every act of obedience to his spii-it- 
nal instincts strengthens their power. If he always obeyed their 
impulses under guidance of the Word of God, there is no saying to 
what amazing knowledge of the future world, instinctively, he 
might arrive. He might almost pierce the veil that separates be- 
tween himself and spiritual realities, and behold them and com- 
mune with them, as if the barrier that disconnects, or rather 
dissevers him, from the invisible world, were broken d'>wn. He 
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would attain to such a knowlcdj^e of spiritual things, as would ap- 
pear incredible to a worldly mind, and supernatural to a Christian. 

But the instinct which would bo thus quickened and expanded 
almost into the vision of inspiration by habits of obedience to it 
in communion with God, and under the light of his Word, 
grows weaker and weaker by being disobeyed, till it almost dies 
out, and leaves the soul in perfect darkness. Seasibility dies 
with it, and stupor and blindness united form the characteristic 
of the soul. The man becomes so hardened, that it is difficult to 
believe that such a mass of insensibility is really destined to the 
judgment ; so hardened, that the spectator almost questions con- 
cerning his immortality. 

And yet, even in such hardened natures, there is sometimes 
a sudden wakfng into life of the spiritual instinct, not to be 
accounted for on the principles of our common physiology. 
Sometimes, just as a dying lamp leai)s up fitfully before it ex- 
pires, this spiritual instinct in man, so long neglected and beaten 
down , beneath sin and passion and evil habits of every kind, 
rises into a flame, that throws a strong and fearful light upon 
the world into which the man is speedily to enter. We have 
known authenticated cases of men predicting their own death, 
and at the same time declaring that they were given ovei to 
hopeless perdition. 

And may it not be that the singular intimations which men 
sometimes have of the nearness of death are the results of this 
mysterious, hidden, spiritual instinct, roused into great activity 
and acuteness by the nearness of the eternal world, and feeling 
that nearness, when there is, to sense, no perceptible evidence of 
it ? We say God sends such intimations often in mercy, and 
no doubt ho does ; but often they may sx)ring from ^il^ N^t^ 
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nature of man'3 immortal being, sc fearfully and wondeifu/ly 
made, which may predict to him sometimes his near entrance 
into eternity, with as unerring an impulse, as that with which 
the instinct of the birds predicts the time for their migration. 

We have compared tlie spiritual instinct which is inwrought 
in man's constitution in regard to the spiritual world, warning 
and impelhng him to prepare for that world, with the instinctive 
impulses of the blrdft-^od^beasts. In the animal creation, the 
instinct is evidently blind, unreasoning, and mechanical. It is 
not voluntary, but irresistible ; they cannot help it, and they must 
obey it. Birds imprisoned have manifested, when the season of 
emigration came round, the same uneasiness and desire to remove, 
that they would have done in the midst of the wild flock in 
freedom. Beavers, even when tamed lErom infancy, will build 
dams in any pool of water, or even ditch, to which it may be 
possible for them to resort. We should probably find the same 
thing true of the impulses of instinct throughout the entire 
animal creation. The will has little or nothing to do with them, 
nor can they, as in man, be warped, or blinded, or destroyed by 
voluntary resistance. 

But suppose it were otherwise. Suppose that in these cases 
the impulse of instinct looking to the future and inwrought into 
the frame as a provision for the future, could be evaded, and 
should be turned aside, neglected, or perverted, for the sake of 
indulging in impulses of passion for the present Suppose, for 
example, that the blackbird, when the mysterious inworking law 
begins to be felt, warning it to take wing for a warmer clime, 
should be enticed by the delights of some pleasant nest, or lovely, 
wafm seclusion, or unexpected supply of present wants from day 
to day, into a habit of procrastination in reference to that migra- 
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tory movement, towards which the iiApulse of insdnct presses it 
Suppose that habit of procrastination to bo continued, until the 
season for the activity of this wondrous power of instinct is 
over, until the impulse which was roused up for the particular 
season and purpose of migration, ceases for that autumn to be 
felt. Then the consequence would be, that the bird would no 
longer have any guardian or guide in reference to the coming 
Tnnter, would no longer be able to provide against the future, 
even if it could be supposed to know anything about the future. 
It would no longer think of migration, and in the first wintry 
storm would perish. This would be something like the result 
of man's folly, guilt, and madness. 

There is no such possibility in the case of the birds, but their 
instinct constrains them, involuntarily. I have wondered at the 
certainty and power of this impression, and at the social energy 
with which it works, in observing sometimes in the country the 
gathering black-birds in our forests previous to their annual de- 
parture for the South. The woods, in a particular spot, were filled 
with greater multitudes of these songsters than one might have 
supposed could have been found in all the forests of the country 
for fifty miles round. The leafless trees were black with them 
chattering like the noise of running brooks, and, as it were, 
holding councils before the journey. 

But how remarkable the unerring instinct that brings them 
together for this purpose, points out the quarter of the heavens 
and the straight line in it, along which they are to wing their 
pathless flight, and makes the social impulse of thousands 
as infallible and unfaltering, as seasonable and energetic, 
as if it were the impulse of one. There is neither mistake, 
nor delay, nor confusion, nor contradiction, nor anything Vik:^ 
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human incredulity or unwillingness in the working of their 
migratory impulse. Men are both unwilling to migrate from 
their native earth, and to make any preparation for such 
passage ; unwilling to enter eternity, and unbelieving in regard 
to it. They shrink back from the preparation requisite, and 
though immortal, they would, if they could, stay upon this 
earth, buried in its cares and banished from heaven for 
ever. The instincts of their spiritual nature are both debased 
and disregarded. Not so with the fowls of heaven. They 
are true to the nature with which the wisdom of God has 
framed them, and they follow the unknown path, whither the 
mysterious impression of instinct urges their removal. 

We have supposed this habit of human procrastination to exist 
in the birds, and it would be followed by their destruction. But if 
to this supposition we add that of a conflict between the present 
preferences of the blackbird from day to day, and the calls and 
pressures of the power of instinct, so that day after day there 
should be a sense of wrong, and the feeling, every evening, that 
to-morrow there should be a setting out upon the journey, and 
an end of the delay ; then there would not only be the madness 
that there is in man's conduct^ but there would also be the accusa- 
tions of conscience, the imeasiness, the upbrai dings, the fore- 
bodings of the whole being, which, as long as the season for the 
active exercises of the instinctive impulse lasted, would be daily 
renewed, and d^ly would lay a cloud and torment of anguish on 
the existence even of a bird, until the period of the activity of 
instinct had passed ; when the bird, regardless of the future, 
wG^ld ignorantly and insensibly pass to its destruction in the 
winter's cold. 

Now it is oertain that there is a spuitual instinct in man, an 
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intuition of his spiritual being, impelling Lim to provide for his 
future existence, warning him against the neglect of such pre- 
paration, so that the sense of his immortality and accountability 
broods over him like the day, and is a presence wliich is not to 
be put by. But this instinct in man is not mechanical, nor 
compulsory, nor irresistible, wli<ther he choose or no, but 
demands and awaits -the action of his will. It is combined with 
reason, and therefore, though right reason confirms its impulses 
as true, a man may, at the allurement of passion, reason against 
them. 

It is combined also, and in most cases is overl^d and 
suflfocated, with present desires, affections, impulses of transitory 
interest and pleasure. A man gives way to what is temporary 
and transitory, and submits to its dominion, but puts by the 
eternal. Thoughtless of the future world, for which conscience, 
instinct, and the "Word of God bid him prepare, he yields to the 
impulses of present inclination, but resists the promptings of the 
spiritual instinct. The consequence is, that while the impulses 
of passion increase, till the present gratification becomes supreme, 
and passion irresistibly despotic, the impulse of instinct, and the 
light of intuition diminish, till at length, in many souls, the h'ght 
and sense of immortality die away, and the man goes to de- 
struction, blindfold and insensible. 

But the suppression of this spiritual intuition, as it cannot 
destroy our connection with the spiritual world, so neither can it 
alter the laws of our spiritual constitution. Prevented from 
acting with reference to a personal salvation, through faith in the 
realities of the eternal world as presented in God's Word, tht>se 
laws break out in other directions, producing anomalies and super- 
stitions. It sometimes seems, amidst men's neglect otijJafe eitowsi^. 
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world, as if both spiritual providences and beings were pressing 
upon us, to attract our notice, gain our attention, and give us warn- 
ing ; just as messengers to some dignitaiy in the centre of a crowd- 
ed court, might seek in v£dn to get the man's ear, absorbed as he is 
in present business or gaiety, in order to communicate some 
message of the greatest importance. These sphitual tendencies 
of our being, thus suppressed and defrauded of their right acti- 
vity, may be laid hold upon for evil purposes, both by men and 
by wicked spirits. 

Hence possibly have originated the supernatural tricks and 
pretensions, the mysteries and jugglings of magic, clairvoyance, 
and assumed intercourse with the spiritual world. Phenomena 
like those of mesmerism may perhaps be accounted for in the 
same way. The human mind, with its spiritual knowledge, 
intuitions and impulses, works admirably well with the eternal 
world, as presented in the Word of God, acknowledged and 
kept in full view. Otherwise it is like an injured and condemned 
steam-engine, in which the steam, instead of going into the 
proper cylinder, and working in the appointed way, hisses and 
splutters, and escapes through side crevices, to the scalding or 
injury of the bystanders. Just so, these spiritual intuitions and 
impulses of our being go off in every absurd du-ection, when not 
kept under guidance of God's Word ; the force is expended in 
every way except the right, and perhaps in tricks of jugglery and 
superstition. There are none so superstitious, none so credulous, 
none so completely the sport of nonsense and of Satan, as thoso 
who have cast off the Word of God ; none so hampered and 
tricked by lies from the invisible world, as those who disbe- 
lieve the realities of that world, as revealed in the Scriptures. 

Let it be remembered that if the soul, under such mibeliefy 
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and oonsequently in the rejection of Christ the Saviour, passes 
into the world of spirits, although the power of those faculties, 
which men have perverted and wasted here, will be resumed, 
yet the perversion will remain etemaL The wicked will be filled 
with his own ways, and even if left to his own sel^ with no other 
agencies or insurances of torment than his own mind and dia- 
t(Hted sensibilities, must be miserable forever. 
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Linked with the Immoital, Immortality 
Begins e'en here. For what is Time to thee, 
To whose cleared sight the night is turned to day, 
And that but changing life miscalled decay * 

Is it not glorious then, from thine own heart 
To pour a stream of life ? to make a part 
With thine eternal spirit, things that rot, 
That, looked on for a moment, are forgot, 
But to thine opening vision pass to take 
New forms of life, and in new beauties wake ? 

To thee the falling leaf but fades to beai 
Its hues and odors to some fjesher air ; 
Some passing sound floats by to yonder sphere 
That softly answers to thy listening ear. 
In one eternal round they go and come. 
And where they travel there hast thou a home 
For thy far-reaching thoughts. O Power Divine I 
Has this poor worm a spirit so like thine ? 
Unwrap its folds, and clear its wings to go ! 
Would I could quit earth, sin, and care and wo I 
Nay, rather let me use the world aright. 
Thus make me ready for mine upward flight. 

Thoughts on the Soul — Dana, 



^ 






Instead of the temple of science having been reared, it 
were more proper to saj that the temple of nature had been 
evolved. The archetype of science is the universe ; and it is ! 
in the disclosure of its successive parts, that science advances 
from step to step ; not properly raising any new architecture of 
its own, but rather unveiling by degrees an architecture as old 
as the creation. The laborers in philosophy create nothing, but 
only bring out into exhibition that which was before created. 
And there is a resulting harmony in their labors, however 
widely apart from each other they may have been prosecuted, 
not because they bave adjusted one part to another, but be- 
cause the adjustment has been already made to their hands. 
There comes forth, it is true, of their labors, a most magnifi- 
cent harmony, yet not a harmony which they have made, but 
a pre-existent harmony which they have only made visible. 

Chalmers. 





CHAPTEB VI. 

Nature as a System of Types, and an Education by Types and Analo- 
gies — The Secret of the Mysticiwn of Nature — Grandeur of the 
Science of Geography, as presented in the Manner of Arnold Guyot — 
The Abuses of Natural Science — ^The True and Heavenly Spirit and 
Object of Science. 

It was a very beautiful remark of Lord Baoon, that "With 
regard to the sciences that contemplate Nature, the sacred philo- 
sopher declares it to be the glory of God to conceal a thing, but 
of the king to search it out ; just as if the Divine Spirit were 
wont to be pleased with the innocent and gentle sport of chil- 
dren, who hide themselves that they may be found ; and had 
chosen the human soul as a playmate, out of his indulgence and 
goodness towards man." 

And it is the exerdse of seeking and finding God and his 
glory beneath the veil suspended on the frame of universal 
nature, that strengthens, enlarges, and elevates the soul, and fits 
it, if grace be there, for the presence and enjoyment of God, 
when the veil is removed, and the soul in the spiritual world sees 
no more as through a glass darkly, but face to face. The forms 
of nature seem to have been designed to discipline man^s mind, 
rather than to teach man knowledge ; to educate, and not to 
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infonn tlie soul, is the great object for which tlie mind is placed 
within the physical senses, and surrounded by the physical 
world. The forms of nature are drawn around us, not so much 
to fill us with knowledge, or let light into the mind, as to make 
us evolve it ourselves in the exerdse of our own powers ; they 
are but as the mulberry-leaf to the silk-worm which feeds upon 
it, indeed, but only to spin forth its beautiful fabric from itself. 

This beautiful creation, with all its glorious, lovely, and inter- 
esting forms, is rather to be regarded as a slate, a blackboard 
which God has placed before us, in order that we might draw 
upon it those demonstrations in regard to himself^ which in the 
very nature of our minds he has made inevitable, than as a reve- 
lation to teach or read out those demonstrations. Nature is the 
great diagram presented to us, and the soul rejoices to meet it, 
and in its study to work out and evolve the demonstration. 
This is God^s gracious method in educating us. If he had 
engraved the argument upon his works in letters, it had not been 
half so usefid for us ; there is all the difference that there is 
between the education of a boy in geometry by writing down 
the demonstration beneath the diagram, and merely setting him 
to read it, and on the other hand giving him the bare diagram, 
and making him evolve the demonstration from his own mind. 

The world also is full of types ; it is an education by types 
and analogies. Great mountains, vast oceans, the sky and the 
stormy world, are types of the Infinite. The reigning constitu- 
tional ideas in the soul of man are counterparted, as it were, in 
the forms of nature. The constitution of our globe has been 
arranged for their development. As the Old Testament was a 
dispensation of types, foreshadowing the New and prepaiing for 
it, so this material globe and the orbed heavens round about \t^ 
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are a dispensation of types foreshadowing the eternal world, 
and preparing for it. Nature is ever looking otward to the 
future, and directing our care thither. The globe itself was 
arranged both with reference to the development and education 
of the individual soul, and also with reference to the position and 
progressive civilization, dominion, and power of races and of 
nations. 

The interpretation of nature depends upon the discovery and 
study of the laws of nature. Our planet is a mass, not so much 
of matter, as of princij^les and laws. We open a watch of fine 
workmanship, and are struck with the skill, the art, the ingenuity. 
It is nothing in comparison with the laTvs and elementary prin- 
ciples, could we see thos^ at work, which constitute the matter 
of the watch itself what it is. So it is in everything. As we 
meditate upon the laws, and by the discoveries of science are 
enabled more and more minutely to trace them, they manifest 
themselves so intricate, permeating and omnipresent, that we 
almost lose sight of material nature and behold a transfiguration 
as if body should withdraw firora the form of a man, and leave 
nothing but spirit in its place, beneath the same outUnes. Our 
globe itselfi when we begin to see something of the wondroua 
operation of living law in all nature, seems a spiritual body, for 
it is all compact, not of particles or elementary substances, 
but of principles and powers, working, transforming, changing, 
renovating, perpetually crossing, circling, and apparently inter- 
tangled, yet, as the different combinations of harmony in a 
piece of music, all running on, in perfect unity, to th^e same close. 

Now it is impossible to say how much of the " mysticism" of 
nature, the mysterious power of nature over the sensitive soul, 
may be owing to the working of these invisible laws. We have 
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to live long in communion with nature, and in liabits of atton- 
tive ol)Bervation and patient analysis, before we can bogin to 
understand nature. Generation after generation may do some- 
thing, and our grand work is in the discoTcry of law, both past 
and present We learn very httle by cxtemal form and color 
merely, although it is by these mainly that the influences of 
nature are expressed. 

In nature as in human character, the elements that most 
plainly appear are not always the sign of those that are work- 
ing within; the color of all substances is only the rays Uiat 
are reflected, not those that are absorbed. As we cannot tell 
the character of a man, till we have become thorougiily acquainted 
with him, as there may have been mysterious expressions upon 
his countenance, to which nothing but the history of his life and 
the knowledge of his habits will give the key ; so there may 
be influences and expressions in nature unaccountable till her 
secret laws are more fully known. But the existence of these 
kws renders nature a visible Shechinah, a constant manifestor 
tion of the Deity. From the centre to the circumference these 
laws are in activity, pervading, animating, and making all things 
significant, as the laws of the Spirit of Life. 

From the upheaving and formation of primordial moun- 
tain ranges, to the masses of soil hundreds of feet deep upon 
the sur^Eice, impr^nated with invisible seeds, that if ever turned 
np to the light, though after the progress of ages, may rise in 
new forests of v^etation, what is there from the greatest to the 
least, that is not the action and expression of law ? We trace it 
in the balandng of the clouds, the currents of the atmosphere, 
the production and distribution of vapor and rmn, the conjunc- 
ti<m, intermixture and separation of the elements of activity and 
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a part Thus inorganic nature exist"*, not only for itself, 
% to Bore as a basis for the life of the plant and the animal ; 
^ in their service it performs functions of a kind ^atly supe- 
^ to those assigned to it by the laws which are purely physical 
d dbemicaL In the same manner, all nature, our globe, admi- 
hie SB is its arrangement, is not the final end of creation ; but 
ii the condition of the existence of man. It aa<twers as an 
tminent by which his education is accomplished, and performs 
luB service functions more exalted and noble than its own 
tmne^ and for which it was made. The superior being thus 
ichs^ so to speak, the creation of the inferior being, and asso- 
tea it to his own functions; and it is correct to say that 
rgmaic nature is made for oiganized nature, and the whol*^ 
•be for man, as both are made for God, the oiigin and end 
an things.'' 

• For him who can embrace with a glance the great harmo- 
B of nature and of history there is here the most adminible 
n to study ; there are the past and future destinies of the 
ions to decipher, traced in ineffiiceable characters by the fin- 

• of Him who governs the world. Admirable order of the 
preme Intelligence and Goodness, which has arranged all for 
i great purpose of the education of man, and the realization 
the plans of Mercy for his sake.'' 

In a higher strain still, in reference to Law, as an effluence 
m God, pervading all nature, and binding the natural universe 
bamonj, as Moral Law does the moral universe, that groat 
iphet and seer of nature, S. T. Coleridge, wrote near fifty 
m aga> as follows: 

"ne neoeasaiy tendence of all natural philosophy is from 
to inftdDgenoe ; and this, and no other, is the true ground 
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and occasion of the instinctive striving to introduce theory into 
our views of natural phenomena. The highest perfection of 
natural philosophy would consist in the perfect spiritualization of 
all the laws of nature into laws of intuition and intellect. The 
phenomena [the material) must wholly disappear, and the laws 
alone {the formal) must remain. Hence it comes that in nature 
itself, the more the principle of law breaks forth, the more does 
the husk drop off, the phenomena themselves become more spir- 
itual, and at length cease altogether in our consciousness. 

The optical phenomena are but a geomeuy, the hues of which 
are drawn by light, and the materiality of this light itself has al- 
ready become matter of doubt. In the appearances of magnetism 
all trace of matter is lost, and of the phenomena of gravitation, 
which not a few among the most illustrious Newtonians have de- 
clared no otherwise comprehensible, than as an immediate spir- 
itual influence, there remains nothing but its law, the execution 
of which, on a vast scale, is the mechanism of the heavenly 
motions. The theory of natural philosophy would then be com- 
pleted ; when all nature was demonstrated to be identical in 
essence with that, which, in its highest known power, exists in 
man as an intelligence and self-consciousness ; when the heavens 
and the earth shall declare not only the power of their Maker, 
but the glory and the presence of their God, even as he a])peared 
to the great prophet during the vision of the Mount in tho 
skirts of his Divinity." 

But here again the corrective and heavenly magnetism of a 
truly religious faith is needed, the belief and experimental 
knowledge of a personal God by the teaching of the Word and 
the Spirit ; or that disastrous result may take place, to which we 
have already referred, of identifying the Law and the Lawgiver, 
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''redudDg the Creator to a mere Anima Mundi; a scheme," 
sap the same great writer in a powerful passage at the conclu- 
uon of his Aids to Reflection, ** tbat has no advantage over 
SpinosUm bat its inconsistencj, which does indeed make it suit 
a certain order of intellect, who, like the Plouronecta;, or Flat 
fish in Ichthyology, that have both eyes on the same side, never 
see but half of a subject at one time, and forgetting the one 
befi>re they get to the other, are sure not to detect any inconsiti- 
tency between them." 

An increasing unwilliDgness to contemplate the Supremo 
Being in his personal attributes, and thence a distaste to all the 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian Futh, the Trinity, Uie Incar- 
nation, the Bedemption, has been the consequence, Mr. Coleridge 
declares, of thus confounding God and Nature. He speaks of 
those who, with himself, (this having been for a brief period his 
own state,) under this unhealthful influence, have been so 
estranged from the Heavenly Father^ the Living God, as even 
to shrink from the personal pronouns as applied to the Deity 1 
And he says that ho knows and yeariy meets with many, in 
irhom a false and sickly Taste cooperates with the prevailing 
Fashion ; many who find the God of Abrjiham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, fEur too real^ too substantial ; who feel it more in harmony 
with their indefinite sensations, 

**To worship Nature in the hill and valley 
Not knowing what they love." 

We have aheady alluded to Coleridge's description of this 
devil's bridge to Pantheism and Atlieisra, in his own poetry. 
We will only add his description of a state of things which it is to 
be feared has been growing in some quarters to the present time^ 
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or finding an oflfeet in the other extreme of error, the enshrining 
and idolizing of God in sacraments and wafers. "Among a 
numerous and increasing class of the higher and middle ranks, 
there is an inward withdrawing from the life and personal being 
of God, a turning of the thoughts exclusively to the so-called 
physical attributes, to the Omnipresence in the counterfeit form 
of Ubiquity, to the Immensity, the Infinity, the Immutability, 
the attributes of space, with a notion of Power as their substra- 
tum ; a Fate^ in short, not a Moral Creator and Governor ! Let 
intelligence be imagined, and wherein does the conception of God 
differ essentially from that of gravitation (conceived as the cause 
of gravity) in the understanding of those, who represent the 
Deity not only as a necessary but as a necessitated being ? those 
for whom Justice is but a scheme of general laws, and Holiness, 
and the divine hatred of sin, yea, and Sin itself, are words without 
meaning, or mere accommodations to a rude and barbarous race !" 
Hence, too, the enthronement of Power and Expediency as 
the law of public and private morality ; hence the throttling of 
Conscience by human law, and throwing it under the Car of the 
State ; as if God had made of organized society a great Jugger- 
naut, before the wheels of which the most acceptable sacrifice to 
the Deity is the immolation of a personal conviction of right and 
wrong ! But these monstrosities and excrescences, whether of phi- 
losophy or morality, can never change the deep eternal conscious- 
ness of the difference between holiness and sin, justice and injustice, 
good and evil. Wherever they gain a temporary lodging-place, 
such doctrines are like the work of those insects that bore into 
the substance of healthy plants (the rose-tree itself thus becomes 
their nursery) and deposit their eggs ; or under the bark of trees, 
or on the leaves, where a poisonous secretbn festers the plant, 
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and Uios nuses a bulb beneath uthjch the grub feeds and growa 
to perfection. Sometunes, however, they are hke those intrusive 
Ichneumon flies, that deposit their eggs in the nests of other 
insects, where, as soon as the grubs are animated, they eat up 
eveiything around them. Just so may the notions of expediency, 
instead ci the eternal ideas and prindples of right and wrong, 
consume all that is good, all the forms, and even the germs and 
possibilities of real excellence in the character. Moreover, the 
system sets up a standard both of public and private morality, 
contrary to the Word of God, and gives birth to modes of rea- 
soning, if reasoning it can be called, incompatible with the very 
subject of morality, subversive of its nature, incongruous with 
its essence, applicable only to interest ; ^ a parcel of trashy 
sophistry in morals, the authors of which would not have em- 
ployed themselves more irrationally, in submitting the works of 
Raphael or Titian to canons of criticism deduced from the sense 
of smell." 

Most true it is, that those who will not raise themselves above 
nature, sink below it Those who will not view it and use it in 
the light of another world, for the pui-poses disclosed from that 
world, and according to the revelation of the God of nature and 
oi grace in his word, are blinded by it It becomes a dungeon, 
whose walls inclose the soul as in a living sepulchre, shutting it 
up from God and against him, instead of a bright and sacred 
veil through which to see him. Most true it is, that the under- 
standing, or experimental faculty of our being, unirradiated by 
the reason and the spirit, and not walking and working in the 
light of God, " has no appropriate object but the material world 
in relation to our worldly interests. The far-sighted prudence 
of man, and the more narrow, but at the same tim^ ^ \<^£j& 
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• fallible canning of the fox, are both no other than a nobler sub- 
stitute for salt, in order that the hog may not putrefy before ite 
destined hour." 

But not to such abuses shall nature, or the studies oi nature, 
or the enthusiasm of natural science, long be perverted. An- 
other eye is in the field, that of a regenerated humanity, armed 
with the telescope of faith, and the wonder-working microscope 
of a profound humility. Another spirit is alive, and science is 
beginning to be alive with it. In the eloquent words of Guyot, 
^ All is life for him who is alive ; all is death for him that is 
dead. All is spirit for him who la spirit ; all is matter for him 
who is nothing but matter. It is with the whole life and the 
whole intellect that we should study the work of Him, who is 

« 

life and Intellect itselfl" 

" This work of the Supreme Intelligence, can it be otherwise 
than intelligent ? The work of Him who is all Life and all 
Love, — ^must it not be living, and full of love ? How should we 
not find in our earth itself the realization of an intelligent thought 
of a thought of love to man, who is the end and aim of all cre- 
ation, and the bright consummate plan of this admirable organ- 
ization f 

** Tes I certainly it is so. Faith so teaches, inspiring us with 
this sentiment, vague still, yet profound. Sdence so teaches, 
by a patient and long continued study, reserving this sublime 
view as the sweetest reward for our labor. Faith enlightened 
and expounded by science,— the union of faith and science-is 
living, harmonious knowledge, is perfected &ith, for it has be- 
come VISION."* 

* Arnold Gnyot, Comparative Physical Geography. Section 12. 
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It is the first mild day of March: 
Each minute sweeter than heibre, 
The Red-breast sings from the tall Larch 
That stands beside our door. 
There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grain in the green field. 

Wordsworth. 

All abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused into a grateful 
and affectionate fellow*Christian, is as the child of the mind 
that infuses it. The delight which he gives he receives ; and 
in that bright and liberal hour, the gladdened preacher can 
scarce gather the ripe produce of to-day, without discovering 
and looking forward to the green fruits and embryons, the 
heritage and reversionary wealth of the days to come, till he 
bursts forth in prayer and thanksgiving. The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few. Join with me, reader, in 
the fervent prayer, that we may seek within us, what we can 
never find elsewhere, that we may find within us what no 
words can put there, that one only true religion, which 
elevateth knowledge into Being, which is at once the Science 
of Being, and the Being and the Life of all genuine Science. 
Coleridge. Jlppendix to the StatetmanU Manual, 
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less, with US also there are years, when this cold and blustering 
month opens with a day and an air of such delightful wannth 
and promise, and the prophecy is carried into successive weeks 
with such blossoming fulness and fragrance, and such an evasion 
of wonted sleet and chilliness, that if the Indian Summer had 
made a lodgment in the bosom of the Spring, it could hardly be 
more charming. Thus the Spring is invested with an influence 
80 sweet and soothing, so sacred, so almost introductive to a 
Tioher Hfe, that in the quiet of the country a sensitive mind may 
find the spirit of this season more allied to the renewal of the 
soul by Divine Grace, and better fitted for the nourishment of 
heavenly purposes, than that of any other cluster of months in 
the year. In a Living Calendar, a Calendar computed from 
the beginning or reviving of natural life and beauty, it is 
indeed the opening of the year, which it is strange should 
ever have been permitted to take its New Year's date in 
January. 

It is life and love that mark the Spring, and weave its ruling 
characteristics. How exquisitely beautiful is the imagery 
descriptive of all this in the Field Songs of Inspiration I 

" My beloved spake, and said unto me. Rise up my love, my 
fiiir one, and come away. 

** For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

** The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of 

birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. 

" The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines, with 
the tender grape, give a good smell. Arise my love, my fair one, 
* and come away." 
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Love DOW, a univenal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing. 
From earth to man, from man to earth; 

It is the hour of feeling ; 
One moment now may give us noore 

Than fifty years of reason ; 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 

The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make, 

Which they shall long obey ; 
We for the year to come may take 

Our temper from to-day. 
And from the blessed power that rolls 

About, below, above. 
We'll frame the measure of our souls ; 

They shall be tuned to love. 

WORDSWO&TB. 

The moral teachings of all Nature may be r^arded as begin- 

niDg with the Spring. The touch of vernal light, and the kisses 

of the south wind, wake the earth and its living energies from 

their winter's slumber. There has been no death, and yet there 

is a mighty resurrection into life. It is a gradual awakening 

from sleep, so gradual, that without a watchful effort in the 

mind, the whole process may pass, and no new admiration as of 

a new exercise of Almighty Power, be produced in the soul of 

the observer. This mighty impression of Creative energy is the 

first out-shining lesson of the Spring, but it shines increasingly, 

not suddenly, nor all at once. Such indeed is Nature's custom in 

all her lessons. What an awakening from death ! What re- 

6* 
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durrecdon into life ! like most of those teadiings, wliich appeal 
to the deepest beliefs of our bdng, they come unth the still, small 
Yoice, so gradually, so quietly, so gently stealing on the soul, Hke 
the passing of the dawn into the sunrise, that gross and careless 
natures seldom take note of them, and never experience the full 
sense of their power and meaning. There is often a poetic sense 
of their passing beauty, where there is no ezdtement, invigora- 
tion, or expansion of the mind, by their vast and glorious sug- 
gestions. The various seasons are like an Anthem, which few 
souls are musical enough to appredate as a whole, though many 
may be touched by separate parts, from strain to strain suc- 
cessively. In the Anthem of Nature the changes pass into one 
another so imperceptibly, that what would be as the sound of 
many waters, if it came suddenly and without gradual prepara- 
tion, is diminished and softened, is as the sound of a waterfall 
buried in a deep valley among old trees, and heard at a distance. 
The change from mid-winter to the depth of Spring requires 
an abstracting effort of the mind to realize ; for we are occupied 
with each day^s gliding advancement, and we watch the indica- 
tions of change, and the stealing steps of its progress, almost with 
impatience. The idea of the bursting bud enlivens the forest 
before the sap has begun its journey in the branches, and the 
opening leaf is present to the mind beyond the bud, and the first 
May flowers are anticipated, and the green grass carries us into 
visions of Summer. So although sometimes we gather the red 
ivy-plums on a tuft of mossy green, above the melting snow, 
and bring home, now and then, a flower from the woods before 
r opens, yet the great contrast has to be imagined, not 
ad therefore, when the fulness of time and change has 
I grandeur and glory of the process are forgotten. 
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Id Italy, when the hoar*fix»to are melted bj the nsingBon, the 
face of the world sometimeB changeB more in one day, or rather 
showB the picture of a change, than with us from Febmary to 
May. To such an inddent the poet Dante alludes, in the 
opening of the 24th Canto of his first vision — 

In the year's early nonage, when the ran 

TemperrhiB tretses in Aquarioe' urn, 

And now towards equal day the nights reeede, 

When as the rime upon the earth puts on 

Her dazzling sister's image, (but not long 

Her milder sway endures ;)then rises up 

The village hind, whom fiuls his wintery store, 

And looking out beholds the plains around 

All whitened ; whence impatiently he smites 

His thighs, and to his hut returning in 

There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, 

As a discomfited and helpless man. 

Then comes he forth again, and feels new hope 

Spring in his bosom, finding e'en thus soon 

The world hath changed his countenance ; grasps his crook, 

And forth to pasture drives his little flock. 

Such change a snow-storm in June might produce, and back 
again from white-bearded Winter to green and rosy Summer ; 
but such suddenness is happily never known in God's gentle ar- 
rangement of our changing seasons, and therefore the greatness 
of the change is too little noted. Yet what could be greater ? 
What prodigies can power Divine perform, exclaims the Poet 
Cowper — 

More grand than it produces year by year, 
And all in sight of inattentive man ? 
familiar with the effect, we slight the CttOM^ 
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And in the constaiiqr of nature's course, 
The regular return of genial months, 
And renovation of a faded world, 
See nought to wonder at 

Yet, what an exercise of Divine Power, what a new manifesta- 
tion of creative power, every time that the winter of our world 
gives place to Spring ! Nature throws oflFher grave-clothes, and 
comes forth radiant in light and life. If the change were at any 
time so sudden, as when, at the voice of the Redeemer, Lazarus 
came forth, it would be overwhelming. The clothing of an army 
of dead bones with human flesh would not be more astonishing ; 
the creation of a world could scarcely be more startling. It is 
only because the process is so gradual, that the impression is 
ever anything less than that of a miracle. 

^ Should Grod again 
As once in Gibeon, interrupt the race 
Of the undeviating and punctual sun. 
How would the world admire ! but speaks it less 
An agency divine, to make him know 
His moment when to sink and when to rise. 
Age after age, than to arrest his course ? 
All we behold is miracle ; but, seen 
So only, all is miracle in vain." 

What 18 a miracle ? asks Dr. Young, in one of the profound 
pages of the Night Thoughts. A reproach upon mankind, a 
satire, that censures, even while it satisfies. For the common 
course of Nature prodmms to common sense a Deity, and miracles 
are sent to startle the sense from insensibility to wake a sleeping 
world, and prove and manifest the Deity, not by any stronger 
jugvmenis, but more recent ones, 
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* Say which imports more plenitude of pow«r, 
Or nature'i lawi to fix, or to lepeel t 
To make a son, or stop his mid-career f 
To cotmtermand hit orders, and send back 
The flaming courier to the frighted east, 
Warmed and astonished at his evening ray. 
Or bid the moon, as with her journey tired, 
In Agilon's soft flowery vale repoee f 
Great things are these, still grfater to creste." 

Through all the train of mirades from Adam to the present 
hour, there is nothing more amazing, duly weighed, than the 
unmiraculous surrey of Heaven at night, when the brute sees 
nought but spangles, and the fool no more, but the enlightened 
reason sees a present €k)d. 

** Who sees him not 
Nature's controller, author, guide, and end f 
Who turns his eye on nature's midnight face. 
But must inquire, what hand behind the scene. 
What arm almighty pnt these wheeling globes 
lu motion, and wound up the vast machine f 
Who rounded in his palm these spacious orbs ? 
Who bowled them flaming through the dark profound ? 
Numerous as glittering drops of morning dew 
Or sparks from populous cities in a blaze, 
And set the bosom of old night on fire V 

Now it is the business of faith and love, as well as the pro- 
vince of genius, to restore to the processes of nature this impress 
«id character of the miraculous, which custom hath stolen away. 
The veil may be raised, and the inspiration which looks beyond 
^t p^scf be remwed, aod common familiar aceommoj \m ^%S(d^ 
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with a childlike and delighted wonder. The changes ot the 
seasons are incomparably grand and beautiful to an eye thus gazing 
upon them. A passage in one of Foster's letters to a friend shows 
the powerful impression of the opening Spring upon a mind of 
vivid sensibility, intently observant ^ The whole welcome visi- 
tation of blossoms, sweet verdure, cuckoos, and nightingales, is 
come down upon the earth, and made it all a new world within 
the last month. All the beauties of the scene have been displayed 
to me this afternoon in an extended rural walk, in which I anxiously 
endeavored to seize all the magic images, and fix them in my 
mind, for a perpetual paradise of fancy to have recourse to, per- 
haps after I lose the power of receiving any more images by the 
eye. I could not help being amazed at the power which could 
thus, by means that none can understand, and in the space of a 
few weeks, or even days, pour such a deluge of charms over the 
creation. We should cultivate as much as possible the habit of 
being led by everything we contemplate to the Great First 
Cause." 

It is in the stealing steps of sprifig that our quiet, silent, 
abiding lessons, the deep, ever recurring morals of our natural 
world be^n, not in thunder-tones, but in noiseless, irresistible 
processes. Here, first, is the foundation of the year's life ; out 
of what is committed now, gently, or with careful labor, to the 
earth's bosom, come the earth's character, life, dress, habits, for 
the circling dance of months and seasons. The time of seeds, 
looking forward to results, is the time of weightiest, most instruc- 
tive thought, most solemn warning. 

Text after text has the Divine inspiring Spirit condescended 
to draw out of this part of the book of nature, re-writing it in 
the book of grace. Hence, firom this arrangement of natural 
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law, from these rdatioiM of cave And effect, minktered ftod nuuii- 
* fested in the changes and prodnds of oar mortal abode, in the 
woodSy flowers, and fruits of our pilgrimage, come all those 
strains ci such prc^hetic knowledge, those proceeds of time and 
eternity, thai by the force of repetition and demonstration in 
nature, as well as by the constitntion of onr moral being, pass 
from announcement into instinct, and are armed with intuitive 
and irrenstible powa*. ffe that mnoeth to hi$ JU$h^ shall of the 
flesh reap corruption. He that soweth to the Spirit^ shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting. Whatsoever a man soweth^ 
that shall he also reap. 

We may suppose that God has established that parUcuUr 
order of nature which we observe in our world, partly for the 
setting of the types of immortality. Eternal and spiritual les- 
sons are to be taught from temporal, material, and natural 
analogies ; and so God hath set one thing over against another ; 
and if that which is natural comes first, it is only, or mainly, 
with reference to that which is immortal. Thus it is that the 
reasons and meanings of the works of God, and the arrange- 
ments of nature, are so infinite and grand, that no man can find 
out the work that God maketh from the beginning to the end. 
He hath made everything beautiful in his time ; also he hath 
set the world in their hearty and its lessons are heart-full. Hav- 
ing provided such arrangements in the order of nature that its 
laws can be made the moulds or vehicles of celestial truths, God 
is willing to make his own appeal in us to sense itself, for the 
illustration and victory of our faith. Sun, moon, and stars, the 
seasons and their changes, the day and the night, the grzun of 
com and its wondrous transformations, are as the illuminated 
margin of God's spiritual teachings to our souls* 
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Seed-time and harvest cannot oome and go as seasons, and 
their laws cannot be familiarly known to us from year to year, 
without impressing on the mind a sense of opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. The great lesson of a moral probation is borne 
upon the seasons of the year, is hidden in the very processes of 
nature, even as the seed itself is deposited in the earth, to germi- 
nate and be developed. These are stated ministries, knocking 
at the door of our hearts ; forms of light and suggestion visiting 
every man that is bom into the world. 

These things intimate how much light men may be sinning 
against, even if there were nothing hut the light of nature shin- 
ing. For, we are surrounded by ten thousand hints and influences, 
appealing to our very senses, and poured upon our moi*tal frame 
to draw us near to God, remind us of our immortality, and train 
us up for heaven. And these elements aud influences would 
have great power over us, if we were not insensible, dead in 
trespasses and sins, voluntarily estranged from God, and under 
the influence of that carnal mind, which, instead of rejoicing in 
his light, and gratefully hailing the possibility of beholding him 
through his works, as through a glorious transparency, would 
shut out the sight as an unwelcome vision. If we could behold 
and compute, as angelic beings may do, all the forms of light, 
and the vast amount of light, in regard to heavenly things, 
coming to us from merely natural laws, scenes, and phenomena, 
we should be astounded at the guilt disclosed in that view alone. 
It would affect us in some measure as the application of the 
written law of God by the Holy Spirit affects the conscience. 
When the commandment came, says the apostle, sin revived, and 
I died. 

In lilre maaniat, if the oommandment eame in mere nature, if 
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(ihe soul were quickened to see and feel that light, and to hear 
those voiceB which daj uttereth to day, and night to night, the 
same guilt and condemnation would be discovered. We should 
find that evety daj, in every situation, we had been rejecting 
and disobeying a present God, a God revealing himself in power 
and glory to our very senses. 

And thus it is that to a guilty soul, when conviction comes, 
the whole imiverse seems written over with hieroglyphics of 
guilt and judgment The sunshine and the air reprove the 
soul, the stars look down in condemnation, all forms of light and 
loveliness are witnesses against man's sin. The elements and 
processes of nature around him, in conjunction with the sacred 
intuitions within him, declare his immortality, and arraign him 
before his Creator for the violation of natural laws. 

A man may possibly not be awakened out of this natural 
insensibility, nor have this darkness of the mind broken through, 
so long as the walls of his earthly tabernacle and the glorious 
frame of nature are round about him. He may die in darkness, 
though surrounded by such light But we are compelled to 
suppose that when a guilty man passes thus into the more imme- 
diate presence of his Maker, all this neglected light will burst 
upon his soul ; the knowledge of it, the sense of it, and the con- 
demnation of it, will be dear and irresistible. Every soul will 
thus, at some time or another, see light in GocTs light ; for 
when the soul has been drawn near to God, it will see how 
everything reflected his glory ; how the invisible things of the 
Creator were visible through the creation ; how great and beau- 
tiful that light was, and how, in the midst of it, in insensi- 
bility to it, the soul was walking, 5y preference^ in its own dark- 
ness. 
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Happy are they who are ahreadj sensible of the darkness, and 
desire to rise out of it ! Happy they, who look forward to the 
coming time of light, and rejoice in the anticipaiion of it,longmg 
for the day of his appearing. One of the finest poems of 
Henry Yaughan, was composed in that anticipation of the judg- 
ment, when the types of inmiortality and wrought veils of 
imagery in nature will be laid aside for the reality, when the 
night that rdgns here will ^ve place to an eternal day. Let us 
look to it, that we be up and dressed before the morning, lest 
that day come upon us as a thiet 

THE DAWNIKO. 

Ah I What time wilt thou come? when shall that cry, 

The Bridegroom's coming! fill the sky * 
Shall it in the evening run, 
When our words and works are done f . 
Or will thine all-surprising light 

Break at midnight, 
When either sleep, or some dark pleasure, 
Possesseth madmen without measure ? 
Or shall these early, fragrant hours 

(Jnlock thy bowers ? 
And with their blush of light descry 
Thy locks crowned with eternity I 
Indeed, it is the only time, 
That with thy glory does best chime. 
All now are stirring ; every field 

Full h3rmns doth yield. 
The whole creation shakes off night, 
And for thy shadow looks the light 
Stars now vanish without number, 
Sleepy planets set and slumber , 
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The pony clouds diibtiid and iaittor« 
All expeet loiiie fuddm matter. 
Not one beuntriiimplie» but, ftom fitf, 

That moniiiig star. 
0, at what time soever thou. 
Unknown to ns, the heavens wilt bow. 
And with thine angels in the van, 
Descend to judge poor careless man, 
Giant I may not like puddle lie 
In a cormpt secoritj, 
Where, if a traveller water erave^ 
He finds it dead and in a grave ; 
But as this restless, vocal spring, 
All day and night doth mn and sing, 
And though here bom, yet is acqntintsd 
Elsewhere, and flowing keeps untainted, 
So let me all my busy age 
In thy free serviees engage. 
And though while here of force I must 
Have commerce sometimes with poor dust, 
And in my flesh, though vile and low» 
As this doth in her channel flow, 
Tet let my course, my aim, my love 
And chief acqaintance be above. 
So when that day and hour shall run 
In which thyself wilt be the Sun, 
Thou'lt find me drest and on my way. 
Watching the Break of thy Great Day I 

Hbnbt Vaugham. 





Before your sight 
Mounts on the breeze the butterfly, and soars, 
Small creature as she is, from earth's bright flowers. 
Into the dewy clouds ! The soul ascends 
Towards her native firmament of heaven, 
When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, 
Upborne at evening on replenished wing, 
The shaded valley leaves, and leaves the dark 
Empurpled hills, conspicuously renewing 
A proud communication with the sun. 
Low sunk beneath the horizon. 

Wordsworth. 

What is the world itself? thy world ? A grave. 
Where is the dtrst that has not been alive ? 
The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors ; 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The globe around earth's hollow surface shakes 
And is the ceiling of her sleeping sons. 

YOUKO. 







Tis but a night, a long and moooleia night, 
We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 
Thus at the shut of even the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in some lonely brake 
Cowers down, and dozes till the dawn of day, 
Then claps his well-fledged wings, and bean away. 

Blair's Ormve. 



But some one will say, how are the dead raised ? and with 
what body do they come ? Thou fool I That which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die. And that which thou 
sowest thou sowest not that body which shall be ; but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other kind. But 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed 
his own body. 

Paul in Itt Corinihituu, 





CHAPTER Ym. 

Analogies from Nature to the Resurrection. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is purely a doctrine 
of Divine Revelation. Nevertheless, there is a foreshadowing of 
it in the processes of nature itself so that it maj be regarded 
also as a natural revelation in types and analogies, which only 
widted for the Word of Gt)d to receive their full interpretatioQ 
and confirmation. All nature is but as the beginning or ground- 
work of God's revelations ; a woof on which the bright and 
glorious figures of Divine Revelation are wrought, as flowers, land- 
scapes, and historical tablets on a piece of tapestry. The only 
service of the texture and course of the natural world is to 
receive these superadded glories, to have them inwrought (these 
grand and infinite truths, unattainable by intuitive intelUgence), 
inwrought and supported upon the very vestments of mortalily, 
even as the sentences of God's word were threaded in the robes 
of the High Priest, and displayed as frontlets and fringes of their 
garments. The frame of Nature, yea, the universe itself, is but 
as a loom for the weaving and unrolling of truth revealing Gt)d ; 
and when it shall have answered its present purpose, then it shall be 
laid aside, just as a loom is taken to pieces, when nothing more is to 
bedonewithit Tea, Lord God, said the inspired Psalmist, this 
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earth of which thon hast of old laid the Ibimdatioitt, and these 
heavena which are the work of thy hands, shall perish, but thoa 
shall endure; yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment, aa 
a Testore shalt thon change them, and they shall be changed ; 
but thoa art the same, and thy years shall haye no end. It 
exalts the importance of the material nniverse, and gives it a 
grandeur even beyond iti own immeasurable wealth of the 
IHyine intelligence revealed in its principles and laws for our 
study, when we regard it thus as God^s loom, the frame-work 
{at higher dengns and a more infinite glory. 

In our globe there is reason to b^eve that the changes of the 
seasons, and the processes of seed time and harvest, were ordered 
and arranged on purpose to serve aa indications and illostrationa 
of moral causes and consequences, opportunities and responsibili- 
ties, and as stepping stones for fidth in regard to the great truths 
revealed in the €k)6peL 

Hence the perpetual appeals to these natural types and analo- 
^es. In disclosing and proving the doctrine of the resurrection, 
the inspired apostle goes directly to God's works, with an intimar 
tion that the lesson there taught for faith is so clear and palpable, 
that the reproach of a fool belongs to him, who, with such pecu- 
liar and significant manifestations of God's power to his very 
senses, doubts and questions, when the rising of the body from 
the dead is presented to his mind in the light of revelation. 
Thou fool 1 that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
die. Thou stumblest at a resurrection from the decui, not seeing 
that death itself is but a process for the resurrection. And so 
the apostle carries on the analogy, interweaving it step by step, 
froocBB by process, with his argument, and rising higher and 
tigher with the theme, tall it ends in the Hallduia of immottASitj^ 
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break forth into the glowing life, verdure, and beauty of 
Summer. If you should witness that gloomy snow-eovered ravine, 
now overhung with immovable crags of ioe, or bristling with naked 
trunks, suddenly changed into a musical, gurgling brook, em- 
bosomed in banks of fresh flowers and verdure ! Those skele- 
tons of trees, through which the winter wind sighs drearily, 
instantly covered with green foliage whispering in the gentle 
breeze, and vocal with the melody of happy birds singing for 
very excess of ecstasy ! If you should see those barren, desolate, 
and icy fields suddenly sprin^ng with fresh herbage, breathing 
the fragrance of a million wild flowers, greeting the eye with 
green delicious meadows, and the slopes of luxuriant pastures, 
and refreshing dells of shrubbery, and copses of woodland, cool 
smd shady in the summer^s sun ! It would be as if you saw the 
arm of Omnipotence made bare, as if you heard the voice of 
God, as if you saw the very lightning of his countenance ! 

The spring time is the time of seeds; and when a few 
weeks have glided away, the face of the earth is changed, and 
our very senses behold a resurrection. From the cert^nty of 
the connection between the sowing and the harvest, between the 
kind of sowing and the kind of harvest, between the poverty 
and scantiness of the sowings and the richness and abundance 
of the harvest, between the weakness and corruption of the seed, 
and the power of the harvest, what lessons of instruction, admo- 
nition and animating hope and triumph has the God of grace 
and nature presented to our minds I 

If any man, questioning and doubtful, ask — How are 
the dead raised up, and with what body do they come ? 
go to thine own cornfield, thou foolish interrogating specu- 
Uitoiv and see what answer God makes thee ttitoxx^ \!e\vw6 
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(fWfi Mfi^ nw\ M([imM)rft. T!i«m Momt scir tkriiiis' i 
«iirn (4 hnrlt'j Ut th^ rorxi of laiuL ^imii :nlr«c 'nr mas 
own Mlh In th^ {irrytiM^ of natnni eoiuzn«ac9 su. .Tanifvslif 
wMiil. of fniUi in UiA i^fjT/MMfi of {^nee. Dqik duiK -cprt ohd. 
Itmi Mil nMffifi rvirn which thoa ]iow«k comes atcin jondiK leriE 
hihI ulr I U it not a rU;ftth, that thoa •sumnitSEac miBL Jmc 
(tiMl thoM not kfu;w thftt t^iAt which tk/m vimf*x':»it\t. innflB»nt^L 
(«H(H')<( It i\U\ und thnt th^m hf>wf^ not that whieh, wH nt. tuc 
(ti'il ^^\^\^^\ nhiill tni chftnt^M, fihall pam in&> ocL^ isam if iiL 
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*»r Iho ^jmvoywrdi tw Iho howow of the human grain, because 
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In Itn fthroinl, niul hulKl tho k\A\\\\ i\)UikI it, and follow it in the 
l\inpru), Mnd noo it lot down into tlio giuvo, and shovel the earth 
tipon it, thorti tiUo wo hnvo to loavo uU tlio rest with God; we 
onn Utko not ono »top furthor. And can we do anything more 
than thiM, whon wo put the Mood of the yearns life into the 
ground f U not that a funoral also f Nevertheless, because of 
oar mUm coniUeDM of seeing it again more glorious and abun- 
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we do not think of the fbneral but of the harveBt ; and the 

of seeds is a time of hope and happiness. But do we not 

liacve to rely ^itirely upon God ! K we had to put all the seed 

nofw existing in the woM at omee into the earth, it would not 

tranUe us, so great is this confidence ; we feel sure that God 

irSl raise it again. And what greater confidence, what greater 

fidtb, does it require to believe that God will raise the dead ! 

In both cases we have to rely entirely on God ; it is only he who 

can accomplish the result 

We can no more produce a solitary rain-storm, or a quiet ML 
of dew to moisten the earth, and cause the seed in its bosom to 
germinate, than we can conduct, or even imagine, one of the pro- 
cesses that may be necessary to prepare the body for the last great 
exercise of Divine power upon it» in raidng it incorruptible and fiiU 
of glory. Yet this conscious ignorance and want of power in our- 
selves does not prevent us from relying upon God, in the confi- 
dence of a future harvest ; and if we can trust God for the resur- 
rection of our grain, we can also for the resurrection of our bodies. 
It is as easy for him to raise this mortal body and clothe it ahesh. in 
glory, as it is to multiply the seed sown, and make each dying 
kernel the parent of a multitudinous life. 

Therefore, the resurrection of the just shall be the harvest of 
eternity, of which, in regard to the bodies of the just, death and 
the grave are but the spring-time, the sowing-time, the time of 
disappearance for a season, the time of kindly, hopeful burial for 
the seeds of hope. A Christian burial, of the land or of the sea, 
is not so much a funeral, a ceremonial of death, as it is a prepa- 
ration for life ; not so much a consequence of our mortality j as 
it is of our immortality ; not so truly the subject for a dirge, as 
fcr m halleluia anthem. The processes of planting in the 8^tvvN% 
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are not so much a proof of Winter^ as that the Winter is over 
and gone. And so the planting of these bodies, in the likeness 
of Christ's death, is a result of his divine mercy, and a confident 
assurance of his divine power, who hath abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light. 

Yes 1 this is our victory over thee, O Death, through thine 
Almighty Conqueror Jesus Christ ! Thou art but our Lord's 
ministering usher for his followers to eternal life ! 

They are not thine, 
But only in thy keeping for a season, 
Till the great promised day of restitution 
The illustrious Deliverer of mankind 
The Son of God, thee foiled, Him in thy power 
Thou couldst not hold ; self- vigorous he rose 
And shaking off thy fetters, soon retook 
Those spoils his volimtary yielding lent. 
Sure pledge of our releasement from thy thrall 1 
Twice twenty days he sojourned here on earth. 
And showed himself alive to chosen witnesses 
By proofs so strong, that the most slow-assenting 
Had not a scruple left. This having done 
He mounted up to heaven. Methinks I see him 
Climb the aerial heights, and glide along 
Athwart the severing clouds ; but the faint eye, 
Flung backwards in the chase, soon drops its hold, 
Disabled quite, and jaded with pursuing. 
Heaven's portals wide expand to let him in, 
Nor are his friends shut out ; as some great Prince, 
Not for himself alone procures admission, 
But for his train. It was his royal will 
That where he is there should his followers be. 
Death only lies between. A gloomy pa 
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Made yet mora gloomy by our cowftid learii 
Bnt not ontrod, or tadioni. 

Now thanks be unto Qod, who giveth ub the victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ And thanks for the gift of that fiuth, 
which accepts the victory, and knows it through the grave's 
decay, although the universal earth be but one mighty burial- 
place. 

The time draws on, 
When not a single spot of borial earth. 
Whether on land, or in the spaciooi sea, 
But must give back it* long committed dust 
Inviolate : and faithfully shall then 
Make up the full account, not the least atom 
Embezzled or mislaid, of the whole tale, 
Each soul shall have a body ready furnished, 
And each shall have his own. Hence ye profane 1 
Ask not how this can be ? Sure the same power 
Who reared the piece at first, and took it down, 
Can re-assemble the loose, scattered parts, 
And put them as they were. Almighty God 
Has done much more ; nor is his aim impaired 
Through length of days ; and what he can, he will. 
His faithfulness stands bound to see it done. 

Blaie. 

And a Christian grave-yard is a holy spot Why should it be 
a gloomy mansion ? Nay, the graves of the just are blessed, for 
death is not the victor there, but life ; death is but the minister of 
life. A Christian grave-yard is a cradle, where, in the quiet 
motions of the globe, Jesus rocks his sleeping children. By-and- 
by he will wake them from their slumber, and in the arms of 
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angels they shaD be traiislated to the skies. Them also that 
sleep with Jesus will he bring with him. And many bodies of 
the Saints, which slept^ arose. How beautiful, how serenely 
confident, is this language ! How it takes its terror from the 
grave to consider it as a place of quiet slumber in the Lord 1 
Them also which sleep in Jesus ! As sentinels keep their night- 
watch around the tent, so through this night of slumber in the 
tabernacle of the grave, God's angels may keep their watch, may 
have their appointed ministry .r 

The kind of resurrection to be experienced by the body, de- 
pends on what a man sows for the life and character of the soul. 
Whether a man shall have part in the first resurrection, whether 
he will be one of PauFs hearers in the fifteenth chapter of his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, whether he will ever lift up that 
halleluia anthem over the death of the body, in the prospect of 
its glorious resurrection in the Ukeness of the Lord, is to be de- 
termined by the seed which he puts into his spiritual being. The 
use made of the seed-thne of the soul, for things and seasons 
temporal, determines the harvest both of soul and body, both for 
time and eternity. What an infinite solemnity in the truth ! 
What an exceeding and eternal weight of responsibility in the 
knowledge of it> and in all our movements in regard to it 1 Who 
that comes into existence, and has this law of his being once 
made known to him, ever can divest himself, for one moment, 
of this vast accountability, this charge of the character and 
destiny of soul and body for eternity f Clan it be questioned 
that every habit which we form, of body or of spurit, is connected 
with our resurrection dresi^ ? 

The habits of fame will appear as the dtess of eternity. He 
that Taised up the Lord Jesus from the dead, shall also quicken 
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your mortal bodies, hy His Spirit that dwelletk within you. The 
habit of the Spirit is the habit of life, and death itself cannot 
interrupt it, if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you. By that same Spirit these bodies are to be 
quickened, raised, transfigured, and with reference to these bodies 
especially it is, that the last Adam is said to be a quickening 
Spirit, and mortality is swallowed up of life. Even now, the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts is the beginning of this pro- 
cess ; it produces even now an instinctive prediction of the resur- 
rection. The whole earnest expectation of the creature, which 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God, is sustained 
and strengthened by this sacred intuition. The hope in Christ 
takes up that as one of its elements, and does not leave us to 
the promise merely, but the day itself dawnetli and the day- 
star ariseth in our hearts ; and though as yet we see as through 
a glass darkly, yet we recognise the star, 

"And feel through all this fleshy dreM 
Some shoots of everlastingness." 

The glorious process begins with ^ Christ in you the hope of 
glory ;" thus the prindple of life is deposited, enshrined, as a 
flame in a globe, which is to be itself transfigured as one sphere 
of flame ; and so the law of the Spirit of life in Christ works 
on, till it has permeated all things, and subdued all things to 
itself. Death cannot stop it, but only removes the process a 
step beyond our sight ; and so, though the body is dead because 
of sin, yet the Spirit is life, because of righteousness. This cor- 
ruptible puts on incorruption, and this mortal puts on immortal- 
ity, by the power of that divine, indwelling, quickening Spirit. 
The translation and transfiguration of Enoch and Elijah may 
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have been nothing more than millions of linng saints shall ex- 
perience in the twinkhng of an eye, in the resurrection-morning. 
And the same change, which will then take place in a moment 
with the living body, may be going on through ages with the 
sleeping dust. ^ 

Just so it is in death. But thou 

Shah in thy mother's bosom sleep, 

Nor till the wakeful morning know, 

How all night long they come and go, 

Who by the grave their heavenly watches keep. 

Kow from which quarter of the horizon shall we come into a 
grave-yard ? There is the side of winter and death, and the 
side of spring, summer, and life. We must enter by the South- 
em exposure, where the sun lies soft and warm upon the ver- 
dure, and lovely is that walk for meditation, in the light of the 
sunshine of faith in the soul. There may be days, when, 
though a snowy shroud seems to cover the graves on one side, 
there is a robe of fresh, hving green on the other. Look thou 
upon the grave in the direction of the quickening light, and read 
the vivid promise of the ray divine, and rejoice in it This is 
that lesson so sweetly taught by the Poet Wordsworth, in that 
very beautiful, though simple, unpretending picture in the fifth 
book of the Excursion. 

In changeful April, when, as he is wont, 
Winter has re-assumed a short-lived sway, 
And whitened all the surface of the fields, 
Jf, frpm the sullen region of the North, 
Towards the circuit of this holy ground. 
Your walk conflucts you, ere the vigorous sun. 
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High climbing, hath attained his noon-tide heighti 
These mounds, transversely lying side by side 
From east to west before you, will appear 
A dreary plain of anillumined snow, 
With more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom 
Saddening the heart Go forward, and look back ; 
On the same circuit of this church-yaid ground 
Look, from the quarter whence the Lord of light| 
Of life, of love, and gladness, doth dispense 
His beams ; which, unexcluded in their fall, 
Upon the southern side of every grave 
Have gently exercised a melting power; 
Then will a vem^ prospect greet your eye, 
All fresh and beautiful, and green, and bright. 
Hopeful and cheerful . — vanished is the snow. 
Vanished or hidden ; and the whole domain, 
To some, too lightly minded, might appear 
A meadow-carpet for the dancing hours. 
This contrast not unsuitable to life 
Is to that other state more apposite. 
Death, and its two-fold aspect ; wintry-one, 
Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut out ; 
The other which the ray divine hath touched. 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring. 

We have been viewing our beautiful world as one of hiero- 
glyphical predictions, both in the changes of its scenery and the 
working of its laws and elements of reproduction and decay. 
For the interpretation of this grand natural language we look 
into our own being, as well as into the Word of God, remember- 
ing that he hath set the world in our hearts. In this view, how 
full of profound meaning is the following suggestive and com- 
prehensive passage from Coleridge, worthy to be made the text 

6* 
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of another " Analogy of religion natural and reyealed.'* It is con- 
tained in the first volume of the Biographia Literaria. 

" They, and they only, can acquire the philosophic imaginar 
tion, the sacred power of self-intuition, who, within themselves, 
can interpret and understand the symbol^ that the wings of the 
air-sylph are forming within the akin of the caterpillar ; those 
who feel in their own spirits the same instinct which impels the 
chrysalis of the homed fly to leave room in its involucrum for 
antennsB yet to come. They know and feel that the potential 
works in them, even as the actual works on them I In short, 
all the organs of sense are framed for a corresponding world of 
sense ; and we have it All the organs of spirit are framed for 
a corresponding world of spirit ; though the latter organs are 
not developed alike in alL But they exist in all, and their first 
appearance discloses itself in the moral being." 

And faith itself is in the moral being first, not in the intellec- 
tual. There, where the intuitive prediction first discloses itself, 
the germ of faith also takes root There is a reflection of the 
world to come in the depths of owr moral being, as the stars in 
heaven and the trees upon the banks are reflected in the bosom 
of a quiet lake. This is part of the evidence on which our faith 
is founded, for faith receives the evidence of things not seen, and 
is never supposition, or assumption, or blind confidence. The 
evidence is never such, nor was meant to be such, as to over- 
power the possibility of doubt, and if a man will keep the eye 
of the soul shut, he may doubt of everything. The evidence 
of the great truths of our religious faith is such as to permit of 
Mth being a voluntary exercise, a moral virtue, dependent, after 
all the overwhelming array of argument, on a right condition of 
the heart Hence the great writer just quoted has said that the 
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grounds for the belief of God and a future state ** could not be 
intellectually m^e evident without becoming morally less effec- 
tive ; without counteracting its own end by sacrificing the life 
of faith to the cold mechanism of a worthless, because compul- 
sory, assenf 

This remark is exceedingly profound and important The 
evidence of &ith may be as demonstrative where the heart is 
right, as that of mathematics to the understanding; but the life 
of &ith is not in the clearness of the proof, nor the comprehen- 
siveness of the reason that embraces it^ but in the congenial 
affections that spring to meet it, in the intuitive unerring spirit- 
ual yearnings that predict it, and in the earnest of the Spirit^ 
which is the consequence and seal of our adoption as the sons 
of God. 

Without or star or angel for their guide, 

Who wonhip Grod, shall find him. Humble Lore, 

And not proud Reason, keeps the door of heaven. 

Love finds admission, where proud science fails. 

Man's science is the culture of his heart, 

And not to lose his plummet in the depths 

Of nature, or the mere profound of Grod. 

TouHo's Nig/U Thoughti, 





How much I regret to see so generally abandoned to the 
weeds of vanity, that fertile and vigorous space of life, in which 
might be planted the oaks and fruit-trees of enlightened princi- 
ple and virtuous habit, which, growing up, would yield to old 
age an enjoyment, a glory, and a shade. 

John Foster. 



And when I grieve, rather let it be 
That I, whom Nature taught to sit with her, 
On her proud mountains, by her rolling sea, — 
Who, when the winds are up, with mighty stir 
Of woods and waters, feel the quickening spur 
To my strong spirit, — who, as my own child, 
Do love the flower, and in the ragged burr 
A beauty see, — that J this Mother mild 
Should leave, and go with care and passions fierce and wild. 

Dana's Datbreak 







Yon do well to improve your opportunity ; to speak in the 
rural phrase, this is your sowing time, and the sheaves that 
you look for never can he yours, unless you make that use of 
it. The color of our whole life is generally such as the three 
or four first years in which we are our own masters make it. 
Then it is that we may he said to shape our own destiny, and 
to treasure up for ourselves a series of future successes or dis- 
appointments. Had I employed my time as wisely as you, 
in a situation very similar to yours, I had never heen a poet 
]>erhaps; hut I might hy this time have acquired a character 
of more importance in society, and a situation in which my 
friends would have heen better pleased to see me. But 
three years misspent in an Attorney's office were, almost of 
course, followed by several more equally misspent in the 
Temple, and the consequence has been, as the Italian epitaph 
says — ^StoqtuJ^ 

Cowtxr's Letters. 





OHAPTEE IX. 

Voice» of the Spring continued — Sinritual Agricnlture, htborioos-^Tlie 
Fallow Ground, and the breaking of it up, in preparation for Sowing 
— ^The Process of Subsoiling in the Mind and Heart — The Connection 
between Working and Praying — ^Consequences of the Skimming 
System. 

The Poets and Prophets of the Old Testament drew mtidi of 
their imagery and illustration of spiritual things, from rural 
occupations. So did our Blessed Lord and His Disciples. From 
this, as well as from their announcement of everlasting principles 
their perpetual dealing with such principles, and their introduc- 
tion of the human soul into the pres6nce-chaml!>dr of eternal re 
alities, resulted the universality, simplicity, and homely power of 
their compositions. God was pleased to put His Word in this 
shape. 

Now there are two spring directions in tJie Prophets, bringing 
together the work of sowing and praying, and illustrating the 
dependence of each of these duties upon the other, and the re- 
dation of both for success to the state of the moral soil, and the 
labor necessary to be performed upon it ; directions fiom diflferent 
husbandmen, but almost in the same words, yet with some 
variety of addition and details; two in particulari so pcHnted and 
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full of meaniBg, that we most bring them together from Hosea 
and Jeremiah. '* Break up yom* fSallow-'groand,'' says the first and 
earlier Prophet (earlier bj aboat a hundred years), ''for it is time 
to seek the Lord, till he oome and rain righteousness upon jou.^ 
This command comes down in the midst of a perfect shower of 
rural images; and it connects, in a remarkable manner, the 
ploughing, and ail that kind of work upon the heart and mind, 
indicated in that part of husbandry, with the work of seekmg 
God, the work of effectually praying. 

"^ Break up your fiJIow-^ground," says the second and more 
niajestic of these Prophets, but not more pointed, ' and bow not 
among thorns^ Break up your fidlow-ground, or all your sowing 
will be in vain. Here the process turns upon the sotDtng; in the 
other case upon the seeking ; in both cases it is necessary for 
success. It is time to seek the Lord ; but it is useless to seek 
him, indeed there is no true seeking of him, unless therewith 
you go to work upon your own soil, your own heart, and break 
up the faHow-ground. 

It is time to sow ; but it is useless to sow, unless first you dig 
and plough, and break up the hard soil, and the thorns with it. 
The work of prajring itself is a kind of sowing ; it is a sowing 
with God^s promises; and to this work espedaliy both these 
Prophets refer, announcing directly, in answer to the questiou. 
How shall we gain God's blessing) a work to be done on our 
part, along with prayer, if we would render prayer effectual. 
The intimate and essential connection between praying and 
working is nowhere in the Word of God more strikingly ex- 
hibited than in these passaged. 

In some of Paul^ recorded experiences, as well as admouitions, 
the illustrations of the same kind of truth aiis mo&t \X!fi>\£>i<c:^N^ 
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and impressive, and we may add, most encouraging. " By the 
grace of God I am what I am ; and His grace bestowed on me 
was not in vmn, but I laboured more abundantly than they all ; 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me." So like- 
wise in his Epistle to the Colossians, *' Whereunto I also labor, 
striving according to His working, which worketh in me 
mightily." Paul besought the grace of God, with amazing 
earnestness and importunity, yea, with great conflict in prayer, 
and at the same time labored mightily in the direction of that 
grace ; not only for it, but by it Paul was a working, as well as 
a praying Christian ; and he must have taken his type of piety, 
in the union of these, not only from his Lord's example, but 
partly from just such instructive hints as these in tlie Prophets of 
the Old Testament. 

A man must work. If any will not work, said Paul, neither 
shall he eat It is so in spiritual things, as well as temporal 
And if any will not work, neither can he pray, for working is 
essential to praying ; and the right union and combination of 
these two things would form the perfect and conquering 
Christian. A Christian must not only work in prayer, but ho 
must work in order that he may pray. If a man would have 
spiritual blessings, he must put himself in the way of them, in 
the way of receiving them ; if not, he is likely to lose them. A 
familiar instance is presented in the case of Thomas, at the resur- 
rection of our Lord. For some inexplicable reason, he absented 
himself from the prayer-meeting of the disciples, the evening of 
the third day. It may have been his unbelief which too often 
is permitted to cut the nerves of prayer, and to render almost the 
sight of a fellow-Cliristian distastefcd. Perhaps he was wander- 
ing by himself^ and brooding over the dark prospect, which after 
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the few sweet yean they had enjoyed of iDteroouree with 
their beloved maBter, now gloomed before them. But Uiere 
were duties for Thomas to perform in conneqtion with his fellows, 
in the neglect of which he lost^ much longer than they did, the 
light of Christ's presence ; he continued without it, when the 
other disdples had found it^ and rejoiced in it. He wandered on 
in darkness and unbelief for a succeflsion of despairing days, 
that must have seemed to him like years, in storm and tempest, 
driven by the wind and tossed, because he was not with the dis- 
dples, at thdr gathering (though he probably knew of it) when 
the Lord himself came into their meeting. 

So it not unfi^uently happens. A man who would have 
blessings, must use the occasions of those blessings, he must seize 
the spring-time. And a man who would have Christ to sym- 
pathize with him, must himself sympathize with others. It is 
nothing -but pride and selfishness that ever make men unsocial 
in their piety, whether it be of tears or joy. 

But they who sow in tears at the season of Spring shall reap 
in joy ; only first there must come that breaking up of the 
fallow ground presented in the prophets. This breaking up, 
set forth as so essential to successful prayer, and to the right 
kind of sowing, intimates many things under the one bold imago 
employed. The soil must be turned upside down, and thoroughly 
beaten to pieces. It must be so thoroughly furrowed and 
broken, that the thorns themselves shall die, and turn into 
manure. 

This is no small task, even in things thaf stand related to this 
life only. When any one class of duties has been neglected, or 
the preparation necessaiy for any employment in life has long 
been deferred, an amount of passive resistance acic\xm\)i\a.\ft»>^ 
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which at the vety outset it is difficult to overcome. There is a 
repugnance and a habit of indolence, and an inaptitude, both 
of inclination and of custom. By courses of truth and duty 
neglected, erroneous impressions, prejudices, and evil habits, be- 
come confirmed ; the thorns tower into the size and strength of 
oaks ; and the soil so occupied is harder to be broken up than 
the most rocky fallow-ground to be disintegrated. Ignorance 
itself, from being merely passive at first, assumes a character of 
obstinate, stolid opposition. 

Add to this the growth of inevitable evil habits, (for where 
good seed does not grow, thorns and tares vdlt) and whether it 
be a maii^s mind or heart that has long l^n fallow, or both 
together, the work of breaking up becomes exceedingly arduous, 
and sometimes desperate. And neither mind nor heart, neither 
intellectual nor moral habits or natures, can long lie neglected, 
without a powerful mutual influence. And if either be broken 
up, the other is started. Any powerful revolution or deep change 
in mental pursuits and opinions, would have great efifect on 
the moral state, could not take place indeed, without carrying 
the moral along with it. 

A great mental awakening is a moral excitement, and still 
more powerfully a great moral excitement awakens, strengthens, 
renovates the mind. If it be in the light direction, it is some- 
times not merely the new creation of a man's moral sensibilities, 
but his whole mental constitution and habits are formed, renewed, 
vivified. An over-mastering, inspiring impulse heaven-ward, his 
trained many a man to a noble stature and strength of intellect, 
who otherwise would have lived and died, intellectually as well 
as morally, much like the clod that covei*s him. 

la regard to men's training for a fulUY^ ewdleea life^ and their 
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habits in referenoe to heavenly realities, a great spiritual disci- 
pline is recognized, or designated, under this image of breaking 
tip the &II0W ground. Before men's natures are fitted to receive 
and germinate the seeds of an unchanging hoHness and happi- 
ness, the Word of God by the Spirit of God, must make 
thorough work within them. The plough-share of the Law and 
the Gospel must be driven through the soul. What old theo- 
logical writers were fond of calling the Law-work must have a 
thorough operation, add the heart in that way must become 
fully prepared for the fruits of a gospel piety. Blessed is that 
soul which is thus thoroughly ploughed up. Whatever plant 
of righteousness may yet get root there, it will be of no 
dwarfish or transitory growth. 

This: operation of breaking up the fallow ground may have to 
be renewed more than once in a man's spiritual life-time. Nay, 
were it done as often as the Spring of the year comes round, 
abundant and glorious would be the spiritual harvest, if the 
breaking up were followed by the right sowing. In reality there 
ought to be no fidlow ground in a man's heart, and no places 
left for the growth of nettles ; every neglected patch of ground 
makes hard Work for the future, whenever the attempt is made 
to bring it under a Christian cultivation. This ploughing in the 
heart, when it has long beeti left unsubdued, is of the hardest 
kind of work in spiritual agriculture. When it has been neg- 
lected, the roots of evil habits and earthly affections, tough and 
strong, entangle and detain you, and the soil itself becomes like 
dods of iron. Of a truth it is hard work to plough in such a soil. 

All the operations of the divine life are veiy different 
things in practice fix)m what they are in theory. It is just as it 
bm Bgricoltnre, A man to be a practical &imei m^]£^.\)^ «k 
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working man. It is one thing to have romantic ideas of green 
glades, and longings after a quiet farm in the country, and to be 
turning over books of landscape-gardening, and studying the 
chemistry of soils and manures, and quite another thing to go 
into the fields and ditch, and dig, and plough, and harrow. It 
is one thing to manage a farm by proxy, and have aU your work 
done by others, and quite another thing to take hold with the 
oxen, and clear up wild lands, and break the Mlow ground and 
plant com and potatoes with your own hands. 

Now, although the managing of a fiEirm can be done by 
proxy, if a man has wealth enough, yet there is no such possi- 
bility in the Christian life. Here you have to keep your own 
vineyard, and to work your own farm. A man cannot dig in 
his own heart with hired laborers ; he can do nothing there at 
second-hand. The digging and the ditching, the ploughing and 
harrowing, he must do himself. If it could be done by others, 
there is many a Christian merchant, who would pay a thousand 
dollars a year salary to any man who would farm his heart for 
him, and get the work done, while he could be all the while 
accumulating money. There are many persons, both poor and 
rich, who would give all that they are worth, if they could get 
some trusty agent to farm out their hearts for them, with the 
assurance of keeping them in good order and fruitful. 

But this cannot be done. Neither the best knowledge 
of the theory of religion, nor the closest study of other men's 
piety, will do any thing without our own sturdy, steady, hard, 
diligent labor. You cannot break up your fallow ground by 
reading Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
nor run the Christian race merely by reading the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress ; nor could you do this, even if you had both Doddridge 
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and Bunyan to preach to you and to pray for yon, tmlcss you 
preached to yourself, and prayed for yourself, and labored with 
yourself, and ploughed up your own heart 

Break up your fallow ground, says Jeremiah, and sow not 
among thorns, for if you do, the thorns are sure to choke your 
seed, and make it unfruitful. Break up your fallow ground, for 
if you leave it unbroken, it is sure to be covered with thorns and 
weeds, so that there is no possibility of the good seed taking 
root among them. 

Are there any of my readers ignorant of the meaning of fal- 
low ground ? Many, if they knew the state of their own hearts, 
would know by that the meaning of fallow ground in agriculture. 
Sometimes it signifies, and most generally, ground uncultivated, 
uninclcsed for tillage and fruit, waste and left to itself, and to just 
what may happen to spring up, which is an apt emblem of the 
condition of many a soul. Sometimes it means ground which 
has been ploughed once, but slightly, in order to a second more 
thorough ploughing previous to sowing. And this again is an 
apt emblem of the condition of many a soul, where the first plough- 
ing has been begun, but the second is utterly neglected, and the 
plough is left in the furrow, and neither ploughing nor sowing any 
longer really goes on. It is a sad, and well nigh desperate condi- 
tion when this is the case, for this was partly the meaning of the 
Saviour when he said — "No man having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back, turning away, leaving his work 
undone, is fit for the kingdom of God. No man's soul, thus 
neglected, or carelessly and but half ploughed, is fit even for the 
seed of the kingdom of heaven. 

And here we may see, in such a condition, the reason why 
prayer, if offered by such a person, being essentially heartless, 
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must be wholly ineffectual. It is just like faith without works, 
dead. And if God sees thou art not breaking up the 
fallow ground, yet still art praying to him for his spirit, why 
should thy prayers, in such a case, be answered? There 
w no true praying, ever, where the fallow ground is not 
broken up ; but even if there were, of what use would it be for 
the rain to descend upon such a soil ? Therefore are these two 
things put together ; " Break up your fallow ground, for it is time 
to seek the Lord ;" " Break up your fallow ground and sow not 
among thorns ;'' — intimating clearly that you cannot seek the 
Lord with success, until you do break up your fallow ground and 
sow the seed of righteousness in a soil thus prepared. The 
&II0W ground, until it be thus prepared, is as hard, almost, as a 
nether millstone, and all grown over with thorns and nettles. 

K ever the rain of God's Spirit should descend upon such a soil, 
it would all run oflf unavailing from the surface, carrying even 
the seed with it, or it would be absorbed by the growth of 
nettles. Precisely this effect has been sometimes witnessed in a 
superficial excitement of religious emotion, where the heart 
soil has not been broken up, so that the seed of divine truth 
could be put beneath the furrows. The spring-rain that was 
meant to make it germinate, has washed it all away. 

Let us suppose that a farmer, in great imaginary reliance 
upon God, should, without any ploughing or harrowing, go and 
scatter seed all over a hard-baked, barren field, filled with 
thistles, and then, leaving his plough and his oxen idle in their 
places, should betake himself to God's promises of answer to 
prayer, and with the Bible in his hand, should sit down in the 
house or by the way-side, begging of God that he would grant a 
great shower of rain! Would that be a true reliance upon 
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God ? Would that be a kind of prayer likely to prevail with 
God ? The showers might come, might come upon that whole 
re^on ; but little goodvwould they do that man's field, and thoy 
could not be supposed to be sent in answer to that man*a 
prayers. His prayers are a mere excuse for his indolence ; they 
are a mockery of God. 

Furthermore, what is called fallow ground sometimes means 
that which has been once slightly ploughed, in preparation for 
another plouglung before sowing. This ploughing must be 
thorough, and we may need what is called a sub-soil plough 
in order to break up and pulverize that which lies under the 
surface. The hard sterile earth is thereby thoroughly disintegrated, 
and is also exposed to the meliorating influences of the atmo- 
sphere, thus furnishing increased supplies of nourishment and mois- 
ture in dry seasons for the roots of plants. In our minds and 
hearts we need this kind of ploughing, and when it is generally 
and faithfully performed, we may be sure there will be no more 
complaining of spiritual droughts or desolations. 

The vegetative powers and processes of the earth, and of seeds 
and plants, are a deep mystery ; but the analogies between seeds 
and truths, between the germinating processes in matter and 
mind, in vegetable life and the soul's being, are obvious and 
striking. Principles, germs, the beginnings and the seeds of 
things ; — what powers, what laws, what prophecies they com- 
prehend, what cares, what duties, what watchful appropriate 
corresponding discipline they both suppose and render neces- 
sary ! The secrecy, the darkness, the impenetrable obscurity of 
nature, in the b^nnings of life, the openness, the freedom, the 
visibility of nature in its development, are themes for profound 
meditation. The seed must germinate, and the roots exist, be- 
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neath the surface ; and the same motions hj which the spread- 
ing and down-shooting threads of the tangled roots seek 
nourishment for the plant, establish it firmly in the soil. But 
the stalk shoots upward, and the bud opens, and the flower 
blossoms, and the fruit ripens, in the light, the air, beneath the 
eye of all that hath vision on earth and in heaven. 

The radicle descends, and the plume rises ; the invariable law, 
the unerring vegetable instinct of these motions, has a counter- 
part in the germination and growth of all truth and principle in 
the mind and heart. There are two directions, downwards, 
upwards, — within, without, — meditative, active, — introspective, 
expansive. The germ contains the prophecy, marks the future ; 
an absolute certainty, of which circumstances are but the cradle. 
What a fact for thought, for profoundest meditation, when we 
behold, in a seed so small, that it shall almost elude the sight, 
yet, placed in the focus of a powerful microscope, the whole 
future tree visible ; the trunk, and the branches, a plain, 
indisputable reality, a prophecy inevitable in the fulfilment 

And so it is with thought, emotion, life, the principles of 
character. There too, in every germ there is a prophecy, a 
future tree. Circumstances are but the cradle, or the sheath, 
or the soil ; for even thought is not spontaneous, but requires 
deep discipline. 

There's no siich thing as chance ; 
And what to us seems merest accident. 
Springs from the deepest source of destiny. 
This various human being's thoughts and deeds, 
Are not like ocean billows, blindly moved. 
The inner world, his microcosmus, is 
The deep shaft, out of which they spring eternally. 
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They grow by ceitain lawf , like the tree'f fruit ; 
No juggling chance can metamorphoee them. 
Have I the human kenul first examined f 
Then I know too, the future will and action. 

Sohiu.ie'8 WalUntttm. 

The kernel breaks and developes by circumstances, out of 
which it selects its nourishment The future will and action are 
developed also by drcumstances ; developed, not created, nor 
entirely governed, but in their measure governing, determining, 
jea, making circnmstanoes, as well as seizing occasions. So the 
being grows firmly on. 

In the meditative notice of these goings on of nature, in the 
watchful examination of things necessary for a happy and suc- 
cessful agriculture, a thoughtful mind, dwelling on the higher 
realities typified by natural forms, sees suddenly and forcibly 
presented the importance of the science of self-culture and self- 
discipline. One of Lord Bacon^s pregnant aphorisms contains a 
volume of wisdom in this science. " For if you will have a tree 
bear more fruit than it hath used to do, it is not anything you can 
do to the boughs, but it is in the stirring of the earth, and put- 
ting new mould about the roots, that must work it" The 
stirring of the earth is our present appropriate lesson ; what can 
be done the better to prepare the mind for seed, and to quicken 
and strengthen the descending radicle. The earth needs to be 
stirred deeply, not superficially, if a grand and noble growth is 
ever expected : though indeed the work of applying new mould 
has also its accompanying, appropriate, immediate place from 
the outset, and the mould itself must be stirred in. All sugges- 
tive and strong excitement of the intellect is good ; and what- 
ever turns the mind powerfully in upon itself and throws the 

7 
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soul upon an invisible God and a world of spiritual reality, 
found as a realized world by self-experiment, by the conflict of 
the soul under the working of the Spirit, and the witness of the 
Spirit in the working of the soul, begets originality and power. 

Such a work, and such divine results, come not at second- 
hand ; everything of true power must be in-working, experimen- 
tal, self-experienced. And the labor of the mind is requisite for 
the soundness of the heart. Yea, exclaims the same great poet, 
whose prediction from the human kernel we have just quoted — 

Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived 
Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 
Like shadows on a stream, the forms of life 
Impress their characters on the smooth forehead 
Nought sinks into the hosom's silent depth : 
Quick sensihility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightly ; hut no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame. 

A fever sometimes renovates the physical system: so may 
even an undue intellectual excitement, if it prove not fatal, leave 
the mind stronger than before. A predilection for some author 
or system, amounting for the time almost to mental aberration, 
may in the end prove salutary to the character ; provided always 
that the extreme be thoroughly recovered from, and that the 
fever fall not into a slow quotidian or septennial ague. 

Nevertheless, here again the nature of an individuality is to 
be respected ; for not precisely the same treatment may prove 
the best for different constitutions and tendencies. The fire 
refines gold, but destroys steel ; the same furnace that will but 
remove the dross in the one case, in the other takes away a par- 
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ticular virtue, and would Uunt the cutting edge of the shnrpcBt 
razor. Moreover, in the same patch of ground, respect must be 
had to what must be eradicated, as well as to the growth of 
what must be Ranted, Fallow ground is not barren of weeds, 
but may be very rich and flowering with them. And there 
may be such self-deception, that these infesting growths of 
native evil may be cherished and chosen as the forms of good. 
^ Andent and rooted prejudices,'' remarks Bishop Berkeley, ^ do 
often pass into principles; and those prc^>ositions which once 
obtain the force and credit of a principle, are not only themselves, 
but likewise whatever k deducible from them, thought privileged 
from all examination. And there is no absurdity, which by this 
means the mind of man may not be prepared to swallow.''* 
There is greater work for self-discipline in the conquering and 
removing of such tenants of the mental soil, than ever the settler 
of a new region could undei^o in the clearing of wild lands and 
the uprooting of stumps. 

In the spiritual, as well as the rural world of discipline, the 
subsoil ploughing is effectual and thorough. In the mind and 
heart there is never any dahger of going too deep ; the planting 
of the soul is to be the very interpenetration of its whole being 
with the power of truth. It is a baptism, a transfiguration, a 
new creation of the whole, as well as a growth from it The 
truth becomes its life, its haUt, a part and possession of its 
nature. The instinctive search of plants for nourishment, the 
busy, joyous activity and reach of the roots in generous and 
softened smls, b but a type of the earnestness and profoundness 
with which the trath runs through the well-disciplined and 
softened mind, and takes possession of it. This is especially the 
^ Principles of Human Knowledge, sec. 124. 
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case with the realities of the spiritual world into which the soul 
enters, as in its destined, native, spontaneous alliance, its elemen- 
tal relationship and home. 

We are here tracing an eminently practical analogy. Few 
persons, not practically versed in agriculture, have any idea of the 
great depth to which the roots of plants, even fix)ra small seeds, 
will descend in favorable situations. The fibrils of a wheat ker- 
nel have been found more than thirty inches below the surface ; 
those of red clover, Indian com, and the Swedish turnip, five 
feet, and of sainfoin and lucem, from twenty to thirty feet I 
And long after they have become invisible to the naked eye, 
they can be detected' by the microscope, pushing themselves into 
the heart of the earth for nourishment. It is the constant effort 
of the good gardener to facilitate this wonderful operation of 
nature, and so he digs and trenches the soil to the depth of two 
or three feet, and finds himself repaid by a most luxuriant vege- 
tation. 

After the same manner the roots of the seed of the Divine Word, 
where the soil is turned up deep, and made tender and moist, 
hide themselves away, far beyond sight, in the depths of the 
sanctified soul, till they get so rooted, that all the powers of 
earth and hell cannot pluck them up ; neither can any drought 
wither them, but in light from heaven above, they grow like a 
great tree planted by the river-side, always bearing fruit in its 
season. Tliat is the effect of sub-soil ploughing in the soul. 
God's eye follows the microscopic roots, and his Spirit goes with 
them, and ministers nourishment and power. There is a gentle 
t.nd free circulation of air around them, and it is absorbed by 
the earth, and treasured up for the growing plant. Moreover, 
this subsoiUng secures a thorough draining of the soil, in cases 
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where the land happens to be wet and marshy, as is sometimes 
the case with the neglected souL 

There is, in opposition to all this, a careless, surface kind 
of ploughing in husbandry, very apUy called the skimming 
system, and this skinmiing system, instead of the suhsoiling, is, 
alas, most generally, that which prevails in spiritual things, in the 
husbandry of the soul. The consequence of this careless surface- 
ploughing of the land is just this ; the pressure of the soil, and the 
treading of the team and driver form at the bottom of the furrow 
a hard crust, which is with difficulty penetrated by the delicate 
fibres at the ends of the roots. "Sometimes this substratum is 
naturally so hard, or becomes such, that it receives the expressive 
name of an iron pan. In the habits of the mind, in the hard- 
ness and indifferences of perverted sensibilities, and in cherished 
obstinacies of prejudice or opinion, how often is just such a sub- 
stratum of character formed and perpetuated ! 

BLas it never happened to us to observe just such hard-soiled 
Christians, with the whole character destitute of heavenly tender- 
ness and spirituality, and the heart and conscience very much 
hardened and insensible ? This is the effect of careless surface 
ploughing in the Spring, sub-soiling being neglected. The skim- 
ming system always produces such characters ; there is that iron- 
pan at the bottom. Out of that grow hard speeches, severe and 
censorious judgments, a bitter, fault-finding spirit, stupidity of 
heart, a tough conscience, self-delusion, a sectarian disposition, 
formalism, n^lect of prayer, and all kinds of spiritual weeds, in- 
stead of the gentleness, prayerfulness, humility and love of the 
gospeL 

Thia hard bed, untouched, may be the ruin of a man^s spiritual 
nature. It is a fallow-ground lying under the surface, and unless it 
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be broken up, the tender roots of the word, and the gentle in- 
fluences of the spirit, cannot get hold upon the soil. If seed bo 
sown in such a condition, and spring up, it speedily withers away, 
our Saviour tells us, because lliere is no deepness of eaarth. Let 
it be broken up, let there be a thorough sub-soiling, and there 
will be growth in grace, a fruitful harvest, and all the graces of 
the Spirit in the soul. But without this labor, this tiiorough 
heavenly preparation and discipline, the soul may be fetally 
deceived, and may continue in just the condition so solemnly 
depicted by the apostle, in contrast with a gracious state. ** For 
the earth, which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and 
bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, re- 
ceiveth blessing from God ; but that which beareth thorns and 
briers is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to bo 
burned.*' 

Now if it be true that in the kingdom of grace all our barrenness 
and all our want of grace, and all the fruitlessness of our prayers 
and efforts, come from not having the fallow-ground broken up 
in the Spring, and from the skimming system, and from sowing 
among thorns, we have a great work to do. We have been too ex- 
clusively seedsmen, and not soilsmen ; for a very easy and indolent 
thing it may be to select and scatter the seed, while a very 
difficult and self-denying thing it is to break up and prepare the 
soil. 

This may be the very secret of the poverty and lownesg of the 
piety in many a well ranked, numerous Church of the Lord Jesus. 
The fallow-ground not being broken up, nor sub-Boiled, and con- 
sequently there being no deepness of earth, the seed of the word, 
though it may seem to spring up to a profession, is swiftly over- 
topped and choked, strangled and withered, by the cares of this 
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world, the deceitfulness of riches, and the anxious pursuit of other 
thingrs. 

And just so it is with faint, half-detcnnined, superficial seekers. 
God loves an earnest violence of strife, an importunity of pres- 
sure into the kingdom of Heaven ; and the thing itself requires 
it. But there is a wide difference between striving eamestlj, and 
leisurely seeking. The superficial seeker seldom, if ever, gets 
lower than that iron-pan, of which we have spoken ; never, except 
he gives his whole soul to the work, and breaks up, deeply and 
thoroughly, this fallow-ground. If he will do this, he will soon 
find salvation. But let him not expect that a process which 
takes time is to be finished at a blow, nor that a fruit intended 
as the possession of life everlasting, is to spring up in a night, 
like Jonah's gourd. Paul maintfuned the spiritual oonfiict and 
importunity through his whole life; and it was becaase the 
fallow-ground had been so thoroughly broken up at the outset 
And it is worthy of note that Paul's description of his own 
Christian experience is in almost the very same language 
which our Saviour used, when describing a pilgrim thoroughly 
in earnest at the first setting out. The agonizing earnestness to 
enter in is kept up, even till the welcome shout of glory, enter 
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Linked with the Immortal, Immortality 
Begins e'en here. For what is time to thee, 
To whose cleared sight the night is turned to day 
And that hut changing life miscalled decay ? 

Is it not glorious then, from thine own heart 
To pour a stream of life ? to make a part 
With thine eternal spirit, things that rot, 
That, looked on for a moment, are forgot, 
But to thine opening vision pass to take 
New forms of life, and in new heauties wake f 

To thee the falling leaf hut fades to hear 
Its hues and odors to some fiesher air } 
Some passing sound floats hy to yonder sphere. 
That softly answers to thy listening ear. 
In one eternal round they go and come. 
And where they travel there thou hast a home 
For thy far-reaching thoughts. O Power Divine I 
Has this poor worm a spirit so like thine ? 
Unwrap its folds, and clear its wings to go ! 
Would I could quit earth, sin, and care and wo t 
Nay, rather let me use the world aright. 
Thus make me ready for mine upward flight. 

R. H. Dana. 
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EvsRT thing is education ; the trains of thought you are 
indulging this hour; the society in which you will spend the 
evening; the conversations, walks, ana incidents of to-mor- 
row. And so it ought to be. We may thank the world for 
its infinite means of impression and excitement, which keep i 

our faculties awake and in action, while it is our important I 

I 

office to preside over that action, and guide it to some divine 
result 

JouM Foster. 



The contemplation of a spiritual world, which, without the 
addition of a misgiving conscience, is enough to shake some 
natures to their foundation, is smoothly got over by others, 
who shall float over the black billows in their little boat of 
No-Distrust as unconcernedly as over a summer sea. 

Charles Lamb. 





CHAPTEE X. 

Voices of ihe Spring continued — The Probation-Acre — ^The Inextrica- 
ble Entanglement of Responsibility in Human Life — Interminable 
reach of Moral Influence — Retuni of Evils to their Owners — Congre- 
gation of Congenial Spirits in the Eternal World. 

The Spring time has opened, and all human and material 
agencies are busy, with a restless and never-ending activity. life 
and death are busy, death beginning life, and life springing out of 
death ; and the germs, whether of good or evil, are no sooner 
committed to the bosom of the soil, be it physical or immortal, 
than they begin to work out what is in them. Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. The Spring time is thk sea- 
son of dying into life. Here and there the seed may fall, and 
meiely go into the soil as compost, and so abide alone; but the 
rule is that of an indestnictible germinating power both in man 
and nature. 

This is our plot of ground, our time-acre, which, according as 
we cultivate it here, is to prove our vast reversionary inheritance 
in eternity. Of what nature, we ourselves must determine, as be- 
ing the husbandmen ; for we are all agriculturists, we are all 
landowners, we are all sowers. And our farms lying contiguous, 
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we are all subject to reciprocal influences. No man liveth 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself; it is quite im- 
possible. If I sow my field with white weed, tlion the next 
season, my neighbor's field is sure to suffer for it Thus wc are 
not only sowers for ourselves, but for others. Neighbors sow for 
neighbors, friends for friends, enemies for enemies, parents for 
children, children for parents, servants for their masters, masters 
for their servants; and the different classes, professions, and 
grades in life affect one another. The involvement or entangle- 
ment of responsibility is indissoluble and inextricable. It began 
with Adam and Eve, Cain and Seth, Enoch and Enos, and can 
never stop, but runs on multiplying. The hand of Tubal-Cain 
is in the building of the ark, and Noah's husbandry prepares the 
graves for the nephews of Moses in the wilderness. Who can 
trace the vast, interminable, innumerable ramifications of influ- 
ence and example, of second causes and consequences, of remote 
side-agencies with direct and illimitable results ? 

The fdrs that breathe over our own homesteads, gardens, farms, 
carry upon downy wings the germs of what we have sown for 
ourselves into the germinant domains of others. And the winds 
that blow across our neighbors' grounds bear into our own en- 
closures, and drop unseen, a reciprocal measure of others' living 
and characteristic agencies. The elements evaporated from the 
farm-yards and forests a thousand miles ofl^ may come down with 
the rain upon the slopes of our native mountains. Nay, visible 
or invisible, across the ocean they may come. In this mighty 
moral connection that makes our world one world, and the 
human family one, what a man plants in Europe may tell in 
America, though he never dreamed of it, and what we plant in 
America may be found growing from the seed m "EivxYQi^^,\i^lQjt^ 
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we are aware of it. And all things tlirow their branches and 
their fruits into eternity. 

If we cannot get out of this chain of causes and consequences, 
of influences given and received, then it becomes us to act care- 
fully and wisely in it We may have sifters and winnowers foi 
our seed, if we will, and the word of God itself is as a great 
filterer, through which every stream of influence may be purified. 
If a person would know how it acts, directly and reflectively, let 
him read the 119th Psalm. A man in such a world as this is 
as one walking or working in the galleries of a mine, in hourly 
danger from explosions ; he needs something hke Sir Humphrey 
Davy's Safety Lamp amidst the pressure of perilous influences 
around him. Then he can walk securely. K not, he endangers 
not only himself but others. The very flame of a man's natural 
life is as an open blaze in the fire-damp ; and the man himself is 
responsible for carrying the flame of mere nature, without the 
guards of grace, into such elements. If the consequences were 
seen and felt instantly, no man would dai*e do it, though they 
are not the less known for being at present invisible. 

How often a winged word is dropped without a purpose, yet 
goes down into an immortal soul, and will be found a thousand 
times re-duplicated in eternity ! How often a careless listener 
has received a life-long impression from a still more careless 
speaker ! Words are dropped, and forgotten, and seen no more ; 
even as a farmer scatters seed not only from his hand, but un- 
knowingly from the basket, and goes his way, and sleeps and 
wakes ; seen, no more than the seeds are seen when the earth 
has covered them, or than the forms of the uttered syllables are 
seen, upon the air that is stirred by them. Tet they may bo 
everlasting, Aud the seed that the very fowls of the air seem t9 
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steal from the farmer's wheat-field, thej may sow somewhere 
else. A bird upon the wing may carry a seed that shall add a 
new species to the vegetable family of a continent ; and just so, 
a word, a thought, from a flying soul, may have results im- 
measurable, eternal You may not be able to follow them now, 
but they may follow yoUy hereafter ; nor to trace them now, but 
you may reap the harvest hereafter. 

Think not because things do not spring up now, to sight, they 
are therefore necessarily gone, or dying, or inactive. Impres- 
i^ous may be piled upon impressions, and whole beds of seeds on 
seeds, and layers of leaves mingled with them. Then afterwards 
you know not what the stirring of the soil may produce, nor at 
what period. For as sometimes it may happen that when you 
cut down a growth of oaks, there will spring up a forest of young 
pines, or when you bum over an enclosure of birch woods, you 
may see afterwards a wilderness of maple in its place, so you 
know not what forests of germs may lie in the heart-soil of man's 
nature and affections. There may be seeds of things unseen, in- 
active, and unknown, for the present, merely because another 
growth has prevented them, and keeps them down. And even 
if all should be changed into fossils, who knows what influence 
they may have upon the hfe of future generations f How many 
coal-flres may be kindled, how many steam-engines driven, by the 
discovered mineral beds of past opinions. Nearly half the world, 
even now, are living by or upon the fossil vices of past genera- 
tions. Old errors are dug up, and brought into use again. The 
wheat buried three thousand years ago in Egyptian tombs may 
sprout in European gardens, and the fashions and luxuries of a 
sepulchred world may be reproduced in American drawing-- 
rooms. Indeed, if the pitch of Sodom and Gomorrah^ both 
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physical and moral, could be disinterred, it would become 
merchandize. And so it is with opinion. 

The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; and that 
which is done, it is that which shaU be done. The 
moral habits of a man's life may be reproduced out of the jewels 
buried with his mummy. 

" Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ; they rest from 
their labore, and their works follow them." Their good once done, 
its work ever after is spontaneous, kindly, and refreshing. But 
not in the future world alone do their works thus follow thenf ; 
for in this world they live also, and from this world new 
haiTests following on, will be reported in that, from every gene- 
ration. 

And is there not a reverse curse, for those of an opposite 
character, whose influence, alike immortal, by thought, word, and 
deed, sins on in hke manner, in the reproduction of successive 
harvests of evil ? What shall be said of the authors of licentious 
but fascinating books, immortal by the combination of their 
genius with the flame of depraved passion, the fires of which it 
both feeds upon and kindles anew, with fresh intensity ? Into 
how many generations of minds may the seed thus sown go 
down, reproductive in every generation ? Their works follow 
them, but they never rest from their labors. Those retributive 
agencies that act for the bottomless pit, as the scavengers of the 
universe, shoot their successive loads of the evil so accnmulntcd 
and fostered, into hell, at the door of every owner's mansion, and 
without mist^e. The evils let loose in human sodety are sure 
to come back to their masters. ^' Some men's sins are open before- 
hand, going before to judgment, and some they follow after." 
Those that are open beforehand are not ordinarily of such 
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genniiiant and reprodactivo power, because in their very glare 
and gangrene Lere they cany a repulsive warning. But those 
that do not appear till hidden consequences appear, till insidious 
influences, and seeds silently dropped, and opinions insinuated, and 
habits fostered, are all ripe and ready for the harvest, are of in- 
calculable, interminable fertility and power. They follow after 
perhaps to the end of time, in a funeral array of souls. They 
are as the stream from a perpetual volcano, ^ling, with everlast- 
ing fire and roar, over mountain precipices into the deep. 

Will a man meet his old acquaintances in the eternal world f 
Yea, and new ones also ; nil that the creations of his mind, his 
heart, his words, his example, have attached to his own spirit, 
whether in one generation or another. Time and space are 
annihilated by moral influence, and a man walks eternally with 
the beings congenial to himself, or whom he has drawn to him- 
self by the immutable attraction of powerful elements of charac- 
ter. All that thus know him draw after him to one abode. 
An innumerable and solemn array, more terrible than the imagery 
of any of Dante's friezes of fiery woe, sculptured in words, is 
disclosed winding in the galleries of those congregations of the 
dead. There is a time wherein one man ruleth over another to 
his own hurt ; and so I saw the wicked buried. The ruler never 
rests from his ruling, and the ruled rule others after them, and 
all pass to successive thrones of fire. 

Our moral influence, except God interpose to prevent it, 
must be eternal ; and if evil, it is more to our own hurt than the 
hurt of others. It comes back upon us in successive and perpe- 
tual waves, eadi crested higher than the one before ; till as from 
the waste of a boundless ocean, the vast surf breaks upon the 
beach with the wail of a righteous, natural retribution. God 
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onlj can interpose ; and if He does interpose, still tbe influence 
is eternal, though blissfully changed in its nature, yet eternal in 
duration. God interposes when man's prayer is heard ; when a 
man looks into the stream and fountain of his being, and cries 
out to God to change its elements. Who shall replace this 
fountain law of sin and death with the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus ? All the power of men and angels united could 
not do it God's grace must come in, and then, the tide is turned, 
and from the company of that innumerable array drawing on 
to the congregation of the dead eternally, he joins the innumera- 
ble company of angels, and the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, whose names are registered in heaven. 

There is a moral warning in the germs of thought ; that after a 
time they pass into inevitable results, in character and destiny. 
Thought merely dreamlike, speculative, and fanciful when first 
indulged, may draw the will along with it, and become at length 
a choice and necessity of self-will. There is a masterly scene, 
or rather soliloquy, in Schiller's Tragedy of Wallenstein, where 
a great mind finds that it has passed the Rubicon from the side 
of dreaming and dallying with a dread temptation, to the tre- 
mendous necessity of enacting it A decision of the character 
has been made, has been all the while advancing; a point 
reached, where unless a supernatural force, out of the character, 
and beyond it, turns it back, the necessity of self-presen'ation 
seems to impel it onward. When the mind discovers this posi- 
tion, this reality, and suddenly confronts the consequence, and 
yet experiences the drawing on to doom, how fearful is the 
struggle, how ineffectual the agony ! Is it possible ? Is it so ? 
Can it be that I can no longer what I would ? No longer can 
draw back at my liking, having thus far come by choice ? Must 
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I do the deed, because I thought of it! Because I just fed this 
heart here with a dream, never my serious meaning, never 
resolved, must it resolve tm into the dread fulfilment? But 
who can tell where dreaming, wishful hesitation passes into 
choice ? 

Must it be so, because 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence. 
Dallied with thoughts of possible fulfilment 
Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain 
And only kept the road, the access open ? 
1 but amused myself with thinking of it. 
The free-will tempted me ; the power to do, 
Or not to do it Was it criminal 
To make the Fancy minister to Hope, 
To fill the air with pretty taiy$ of air, 
And clutch fantastic sceptres moving towards me ? 
Was not the will kept free ? Behold I not 
The road of duty close beside me ; but 
One little step, and once more I was in it ? 
Where am I ? Whither have I been transported ? 
No road, no track behind me, but a wall 
Impenetrable, insurmountable, 
Rises obedient to the spells I muttered, 
And meant not I Mine own dpings tower behind me I 
A punishable man 1 seem ; the guilt, 
Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me I 

The road of Duty close beside me still, and only a little step 
to be again upon it ! What tremendous self-deception, always 
exerdsed, in all who ever pass firom the Eling's Highway into 
By-Path meadow I Only for a season, only a little experiment 
only a little self-indulgence, the heart whispers to the conscience ; 
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and the great road of Duty still near, and no impossibilitj as 
yet of regaining it ! But ah ! before you are aware, the conse- 
quences are upon you, and the wall impenetrable, insurmount- 
able, rises behind you, and without an interposition for which, 
perhaps, you will not ask, perhaps will not even wish, you can- 
not return, and must go forward 

Stem is the on-look of necessity I 

Not without shudder may a human hand 

Grasp the mysterious urn of Destiny. 

My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom : 

Once suffered to escape from its safe comer, 

Within the heart, its nursery and birth-place, 

Sent forth into the Foreign, it belongs 

Forever to those sly malicious powers 

Whom never art of man conciliated. 

Scuillse's Wallmstem. 




mi 



I CAN truly affinn of tnyielf that my itudiet have heen pro- 
fitable and availing to me only to far as 1 have endeavored 
to use all my other knowledge as a glass, enabling me to re- 
ceive more light, in a wider field of vision, from the Word of 
God. If you have accompanied roe thus far thoughtful 
reader, let it not weary you if I digress for a few moments to 
another book, likewise a revelation of God, the great book of 
his servant Nature. That in its obvious sense and literal in- 
terpretation, it declares the being and attributes of the Almighty 
Father, none but the foci in heart has ever dared gainsay. But 
it has been the mu«ic of gentle and pious minds in all ages, it 
is the poetry of all human nature, to read it likewise in a 
figurative sense, and to find therein correspondencies and 
symbols of the spiritual world. 

CoLEKiDQE' — Appendix to the St€Ue$man^$ Manual. 
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MCAXWHI1.B, the proeesi of educatioD is goins on, eTen 
though iiDobsenred, and tending fitft towards the ultimate 
fixed form of .character. Character grows with a force that 
operates every moment ; it were as easy to check the growth 
of a forest Too find that to counteract any one of its deter- 
mined tendencies, is a task of hard and recurring labor. Even 
its slightest propensity, when opposed, seems inspirited with 

the energy of the whole. 

John Foster. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Periods of Suggestion, Sosceptibility, Germination and (Growth — Im- 
portance of making the most of these periods, each in their season. 

In the possession of youth, with all its opportunities and capa- 
cities, as the seed period of life, a responsibility is laid upon us, 
and a power put into our hands, of the preciousness of which, 
there is rarely any realization, till the advantages are beyond our 
recall. There can be little doubt that most persons settle the 
question even of their eternal destiny, while young. It is the 
time of roots and seeds, the time of foundations, the time of 
fountains and of laws, the time of principles and prophecies, that 
are to be developed and fulfilled, in the man and in the angel, 
good or bad. It is the time of quick and vivid sensibility to all 
impressions from abroad, whether of good or evil ; the imitative 
time of our being, and the reproducing time of examples ; the 
time of intense feeling, and of energy and impulse in following 
the heart, and carrying out its purposes. 

A good thing inwrought while the being is in this impressible 
and plastic state, wrought amid the intensity of youthful enthu- 
siasm, is as an element of nature. Is it safe to bo careless of 
such a period ? Shall a man let the metal cool, before he puts 
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it to its intended shape ! Must not the rigiire of the die be 
stamped upon the metal, or the form of the mould be given to 
it, while it is plastic with heat ? The same image and super- 
scription may indeed be attempted later ; but it will be scarcely 
legible, or it can be accomplished only by an amount of force 
not likely to be brought to bear upon it Such is the difference 
between the impressible period, the susceptible period of early 
life, and the confirmed and comparatively immovable period of 
manhood. 

It is a law of the seed-period, that whatever the soul receives 
deep into itself during that season, shall grow up and be de- 
veloped as a part of itself, and shall form the character at the 
period of harvest. One season cannot be changed for another, 
the summer for the spring, nor the autumn for the summer. If 
the seed-period be neglected or abused, and then afterwards at 
the period of harvest, or what ought to have been that period, 
the man attempts the recurrence of the seed-period, it will be a 
failure ; the seed will not germinate, but rots, or if it strives to 
germinate, it dies without fruit, without becoming a fixture in 
the character. 

Almost everything that falls into the ground, but just 
goes to the nourishment and strengthening of that which 
had got its fixture and its growth before ; or if the seed scattered 
seem to take root on its own account, it never rises to anything 
better than a thin, feeble, stunted underbrush around the trunks 
and beneath the shadow of the old great trees. After those 
fixtures come to a certain height and age, they tyrannize over 
everything else in the character. We go on, indeed, sowing 
seed all the way through life ; and each successive period of life 
is in meet impressive reality a period of probation and of seeds 
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for the next period ; because what wo were and what we did 
yesterday is continually coming out in consequences to-day. 
But the one grand seed-period of our being, the period of the 
oaks that build the ships, in which our fortunes are embarked 
for eternity, the period of all the commanding fixtures and fea- 
tures of character, is never repeated, and is ordinarily early in 
life. 

That early seed-period, sa well as the germinating an4 grow- 
ing period that follows, is imaginative, romantic, full of rich 
powers and tendencies. Kettles will grow to the size of a forest, 
if you sow those ; rich fruits and magnificent trees will grow, if 
you plant those. Whatever you set out, starts on its career 
with energy. The germinating, springing power in our im- 
mortal nature is, in one sense, omnipotent ; it will be exercised, 
if not for good, then for evil, and no created agency can restrain 
it. It works for eternity, and at a rate of intensity with which 
perhaps only an immortal nature could work. The roots of our 
earliest habits twine themselves all about our immortality, and 
the trunk of character, strengthened by such roots, is immove- 
able, and the branches spread themselves out, a mighty shade 
of foliage. 

Whatever, during the period of susceptibility and grow- 
ing power, is implanted, takes strong hold, and if it be evil, 
becomes so omnipotent, that God only can cut it away ; and if 
good, it is quite as hard to be eradicated, when once firmly set ; 
but if set by grace, it grows on, even against the tendencies of a 
depraved nature. So prodigiously, intensely energetic, is the 
impressible period and growing power of our being. While it 
lasts, almost anything can be done with it ; but by-and-bye, the 
susceptible and growing power is past, at least as to ne^ \.Vv\xv^ 

7 
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because almost every principle of being has been in turn tried, 
and the soul has become fully engaged with what it has settled 
down upon, and the power of the being works portentously in 
the increase of that, but takes hold of nothing new. 

Our blessed Lord took young men for his Apostles. He 
could make anything out of them then, and the wine of the new 
dispensation was to be put into new bottles. It was the sugges- 
tive peri<5d, the power period^ in the foundation of character. 
In that period he kept them with himself. His teachings went 
down into their souls, and took the entire and exclusive posses- 
sion, not merely by the law of grace, and of a Divine Inspiration, 
but by the laws of their own constitution, under so early and 
heavenly a development. 

It depends upon what men meet with and entertain at such a 
period, whether they shall become apostles of good or evil in 
our fallen world. Ordinarily whatever comes first, in a seduc- 
tive shape, is received with open heart, and gets possession. If 
it be good, it is an impregnable citadel, manned in the soul for 
God and duty. If it be evil, it is the strong man armed, and 
who shall cast it out ? 

" I learned more from his converaation," says Southey, speak- 
ing of a friend in early life, " than any other man ever taught 
me, because the rain fell when the youn^ plant was just germv- 
nating^ and wanted it mostP At such a time, whatever falls in 
the shape of rain, the young plant drinks it in, as do the thirsty 
ridges. If the rain were mingled with a metallic poison, it 
would not be absorbed less eagerly, but disastrous would be the 
results. 

When we speak of the suggestive period, we mean not the 
period m which the mind itself makes, puts forth, or proposes 
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suggestions, but the period in whidi suggestions are entlinsiasti- 
callj, romantically, eagerly entertiuned, and become the somt» 
of other suggestions. We use the expression, a tuggestive hook. 
It means a book that for a thoughtful mind toudies a great 
many springs of thought and feeling, pronounces the ^ Open 
Sesame" before a great many doors in the gem-enclosing caverns 
of the soul ; a book that sets the mind upon tracks of investiga- 
tion, and calls up shadows of prophetic revelation before it, 
making it earnestly imaginative ; a book that like a flash of 
lightning in a dark summer's night, reveals for the moment a 
whole horizon. 

Such a book ordinarily affects a young mind and an old one 
in a very different manner. In a young mind, it meets the 
growing, germinating power, the enthusiastic, imaginative, im- 
pulsive tendency, and carries the mind onward to results. In an 
old mind it stops at the threshold where you have laid it ; it 
enters not into the activity of the being. Old men may make 
suggestions, but cannot so easily receive them. If^ during their 
suggestive period, they received and acted upon good, rich, noble, 
powerful suggestions, under which, by the divine blessing, mag- 
nificent habits of life and character were formed, then, when 
their own susceptibility to new impressions of thought and feel- 
ing is declining, and their germinating period is passed, they will 
still be able to communicate power and to electrify others; there is 
a hidden fountain-power stored up. Their sowing time in the 
hearts and minds of others shall never be gone, if their own 
receiving time and growing time from others was righUy im- 
proved. A man may, like the Apostie John, continue to touch 
the keys of revelation when he is old. Dr. Payson, when drop- 
ping his manUe of mortality, could throw the manUe of hi& 

8 
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piety and the flame of his rejoicing soul upon the watchers 
around him, even after he had ceased to receive any new sug- 
gestions or excitements from the things of earth, or the disci- 
pline of heaven. 

With some persons the suggestive period may continue 
longer than with others, just as the growing and developing 
period is various with different individuals. But it is a limited 
period with all ; that is, there is a period of receptivity and 
growth, looking to a period of bestowment and results, of harvest 
and of fruits. The period of receptivity and growth stops, for 
the most part, where the period of harvest and of fruits is ex- 
pected to be^n, or ought to begin. Just so, there is the period 
of increase and of receptivity in the human life, and then the 
period of decline and of spending. The energies of this morta 
frame are first gathered and compacted, then thrown off in pre- 
paration for the grave. First in our being is the period of 
Genesis, then Law, then Prophecy, then Fulfilment and Revela- 
tion of eternal results. Out of the nature of the law which we 
have made our own, working in us, whether good or evil, in the 
period of receptivity, germination and growth, springs the pre- 
diction of the future, never mistaken, never annulled. 

The suggestive period is the period in which the character is 
formed : all that is done to it is usually done then. All that 
appears in it is usually the fruit of principles entertained and 
chosen then, and is developed as part of the being, and 
forms the character at the period of harvest. All developments, 
all transactions, are only results of what took place, what was 
done, what was deposited in the suggestive and forming period. 
Radical changes are rarely made after that first period. Take 
the character as you find it after that period, and you 
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are pretty sure that you bave the diaracter through life, and in 
all likelihood for ever. You have it mainly through life, in 
many features, even if the great change of piety, the change by 
the r^enerating power of the Holy Spirit, should intervene ; for 
still it 18 found to be a tact that the nuun habits of the character 
have so stiffened in the mould, have become so rigid and difficult 
of accommodation, that the new soul put into it for heaven is 
much constrained by it, and hardly makes its way through the 
whole hrm to change that There will be an entirely new 
character by-and-bye, but here in this world many of the habits 
of the new man will be modified by the habits of the old man, 
which continue to produce their disturbances, and rock the whole 
being, just as the ground-swell of a tempest continues in the sea 
after the storm is over, and the wind has changed and subsided. 
Ordinarily, take any man's character after the suggestive 
period, and draw the portrait then, and you have it forever. 
There are not likely to be any new elements in it, nor any great 
change in the combination or expression of those already there. 
What seem sometimes to be new elements are but the hidden 
seeds germinating, the invisible principles coming out and assert- 
ing their supremacy. A change of circumstances seems some- 
times to produce a change- of character, whereas it is only 
the development of what was there before; just as when a 
growth of birch or maple displaces a forest of pines burned over, 
it is not a new creation, but the seeds were there before, or the 
germs, waiting to be developed. So it often is with the develop- 
ment of character. But in gen^^ before the suggestive period 
is over, all the tendencies and growths of a man's character will 
have begun to show themselves, and the change afterwards is of 
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degree, not of kiiid ; of strength in old impulses, and not the 
adoption of new ones. 

It is very much with character as it is in sketching the £m» 
and the frame. Take a young face, and you do not hy any 
means know, you are not at all sure, that it will be a likeness 
by-and-bye, or that even one feature or expression will be found 
remaining. There may be so entire a change, both in the face 
and character, and in the face mainly because in the character, 
that the portrait of a few years further on, shall not have one 
trait in common with the portr^t further back. But take an 
old face, and you have it to the end ; there is no more change. 
Thus it is easier to paint an aged face than a young one, because 
the features are settled and unchangeable, sculptured, as it were, 
into marked and perceptible moulds and grooves of character 
and expression. Just so it is with the soul. The older each 
human being grows, the more likely it is that tlie character of 
the soul now is that which it will wear forever, and that if the 
likeness be taken now, it will be found to be a true likeness at 
the day of death. 

Who then would be willing to have the Great Portrait 
Painter for Eternity take his character as it now is, and hang it 
up in his gallery for ever ? He, the Supreme, new-creating 
Artist, must set the Law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus at 
work in the whole being, and then He shall draw the character, 
and it shall be that of God's own holiness. When he has done 
his work upon me, the Christian may say, he may take the pic- 
ture, and may show it to whomsoever he pleaseth ; for if I am 
a new creature in Christ Jesus, then my portrait is that of a 
child of God ; and when the Saviour has done with it, it will be 
that of a being without fault before the throne of God. He 
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most change me into His image, from glory to glory, before the 

portrait can be fit to be hung up in Heaven's gallery ; and He 
must give me a new name, before my name can be written in 

His Book of Life, for I am a miserable sinner. But when that 
is done, then the glory of Christ himself will be seen in the reve- 
lation and reflection of his own likeness ; it shall be gazed at, 
and wondered at, in myriads of redeemed beings, when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints and admired in all them that 
believe ; when unto principalities and powers, forever and ever, 
shall be made known through the Church, the manifold wisdom 
of God 





Thb point can be do more of right and ^^7i 

Only of power, and of the opportanity . 

That opportunity, lo ! it comes yonder, 

Approaching with swift steeds ; then with a spring 

Throw thyself up into the chariot seat, 

Seize with firm hands the reins, ere thine opponent 

Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest 

Of the now empty seat The moment comes ; 

It is already here, when thou must write 

The absolute total of thy life's vast sum. 

Schiller's WalUnstein, 

No great and estimable improvement will spring unsolicited 
or flourish uncultivated ; and as we perceive that the world, 
and life and time, unll mould us, whether we will or not, if 
left to their influence, it is supremely- worth our care that we 
be not fatally and irretrievably spoiled. 

John Fostsr. 










We see men are more curious what they piit into a new 
vessel than into a vessel seasoned ; and what mould they lay 
about a young plant, than about a plant corroborate; so as the 
weakest terms and times of all thinp, use to have the best 
applications and helps. And will you hearken to the Hebrew 
Rabbins ? Your young men shall see vitiont, and your old men 
shall dream drearm : say they, Youth is the worthier age, for 
that visions are nearer apparitions of God than dreams. And 
let it be noted that .... the ancient wisdom of the best times 
did always make a just complaint, that states were too 

BUSY WITH THEIR LAWS, AND TOO NEOLIOENT IN POINT OF 
EnUCATION. 

Lord Baoon. — Jldv. of Learning. 



What then remains ? To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 
Who lacks not will to use them ; vows renewed 
On the first motion of a holy thought. 
Vigils of contemplation, praise and prayer; 
A stream which from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 

Excursion. 





CHAPTER Xn. 

The beginning of Character — Infancy and Childhood — Parental Teaching 
by Character and Example — Instinctive Discernment of Character by 
children — Responsibility for the influence of our character and habits 
upon others — How it is to be unerringly traced. 

"I REMEMBER," says John Foster, "when once, many years 
ago, musing in reflective indolence, observing the vigorous 
vegetation of some shrubs and plants in spring, I wished that the 
powers of the mind too could not help growing in the same 
spontaneous manner. But this vain wish instantly gave place to 
the recollected, sober conviction, that there is a simple and 
practicable process, which would as certainly be followed by the 
high improvements of reason, as the vegetable luxury follows the 
genial warmth and showera of spring." 

Well ! the powers of the mind cannot help growing, they do 
grow, inevitably. They grow, and the Tidbits of the mind with 
them, spontaneously for evil, if neglected, if they are not kept 
under careful, afiectionate training, that they may grow prayer- 
fully and laboriously for good. 

Foster adds, " How fertile in everything wise and useful would 
be that life, the early part of which should be the sole reservoir 
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to supply opinions and virtnes to all the rest" But it iff a reser- 
voir, and in every man's life must be ; not always and inevitably 
the sole reservoir, but often sadly such ; often left empty of 
good, often filled with eviL And then how fertile in everything 
foolish and worthless must be such a life, out of such a foun- 
tain ! For the beginning is most generally the prophecy of the 
end, and what a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

There is not a principle in the universe more just and inexora- 
ble than this. It commends itself to the inmost conscience of 
mankind, which universally proclaims the justice and the cer- 
tainty of retributive consequences^on spontaneous and chosen 
courses. The nature itself of things is not more certain than the 
consequences of our voluntary character and actions. What is 
already passed is not more fixed, than the certainty that what is 
future will grow out of what has already passed or is now pass- 
ing. Responsibility is inevitable, omnipresent, and eternal. 
It is also connected, mutual, and reciprocal for ourselves and for 
others, inasmuch as we are inseparable from an indissoluble and 
eternal train. We are acted upon and we act upon others, con- 
tinually, and we shall do so forever. 

The moment an immortal being is bom, its character begins 

to be formed. The light falls upon its frame ; the air of heaven 

and of human existence breathes over it ; it receives care and 

nourishment from others ; it sees human beings. Speedily it 

receives moral impressions and influences. The forms, faces, 

manners, words of others begin to act upon it ; and as they are^ 

so they act Character acts. A man cannot stand before a 

child, and get its notice, but an aura or emanation of the man's 

nature, if I may so speak, acts upon the child. The child catches 

the expression even of the invisible soul, and observoa tk^ ^\x\^\i<^\t 

8* 
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marks and breathings of character. These things fall upon the 
opening blossom of immortality as silently, softly, surely, as the 
light, the air, and the invisible dew surround and fall upon the 
petals of a daisy that has just opened by the way-side. And 
the influence in the one case is as constant and certain as in the 
other. 

The character of the child begins to be formed by the minis- 
trations of others. The moment it is born, it is as a piece of 
new soil, in which men begin to sow for the harvest The e\i\ 
and the good are both thrown in. Men begin their work of 
sowing with little children, niotliers with infants. The child is 
thrown of God upon the responsibility of others. What does 
it know ? What can it do ? The all-wise and merciful Creator 
only knows when the period of moral agency begins, the period 
of moral volition, and of couree of moral accountability. He only 
knows the degree in which it is exercised. But begin when it 
may, the child's first moral impressions are the work of others, 
and the responsibility is that of others. 

Now, if all these earliest moral ministrations were holy, if 
angels had the training of infants, if all the fixtures and influ- 
ences of our world in these first years were holy, we know not 
when, nor how soon, the evil of the race would appear, that always 
does appear ; we know not how long it might be kept dormant. 
A perfectly holy education would do much for such a being on 
the trial of its character, but could not do everything. It could 
do nothing effectually without God's grace, but it would certainly 
have God's grace accompanying it. We may be perfectly sure 
that if parents from the outset, performed their whole duty, 
God would, at a very early time, answer prayer, and perform EGs 
whole promise. But the experiment has never once been made> 
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and never will be, of a lioly education. And the little im- 
mortal being soon makes its first excursion out of Eden, soon by 
actual transgression plucks, in its turn, the first fruit of the for- 
bidden tree. It certainly stays not longer in a freedom from 
such transgression than Adam did in Paradise. And no man's 
memory can ever reach, back to a conscience void of offence, a 
time when there was no consciousness of sin. The most conspi- 
cuous unbroken thread running through all our past existence is 
that of the consciousness of sin. If there be such an imagirui' 
ticm as the memory of a time when we were not sinners, it is 
but a poet's dreatti. We can remember a time when we were 
comparatively innocent, and the comparison of himself with a 
sweet unconscious child has sometimes made a hardened criminal 
weep, to think what he himself once was. 

Happy those early days when I 
Shined in n)y angel infancy, 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my trial race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love. 
And looking back at that short space. 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face, 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity 

Hbnrt Vaughan. 

There is no actual remembrance of such a pmodi()\>\>^ q>t^^ ^ 
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\ague and wishful imagination of it. The idea is beautiful, but 
wanting in fact What follows is experience, is-actual, undeni- 
able knowledge of sin ; sin begun, how early, no man can tell, 
but before which, previous to whidi, no man's memory leads 
him: 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense. 

The responsibility of a child's first sinful dispositions is shared 
by others. According to the character and example of those 
around it, those into whose arms it is thrown, those who nurse and 
teach it, those who exercise protection and authority over it, 
will be its own character and example. According to the seed 
sown, will be the harvest springing up. If the character and 
example of parents and others, with the influences and teachings 
dispensed and sown, be irreligious, can the child be other than 
irreligious ? What the child habitually sees, it will catch and 
imitate. Character and example teach powerfully, before lan- 
guage is either uttered or understood. Before the child has 
learned its A. B. C. or the name of God, it has begun to leara 
and imitate the character of its parents, and the language of the 
heart If they themselves are the children of God, endeavoring 
in love, in faith, in prayer, in hope, to commit their little one to 
Him, and train it up for Him, then they are sowing seed for a 
harvest of blessedness and glory. But if they themselves are 
neglectful of God and eternity, and living only for this world, 
they are teaching their child, even before it can understand or 
]isp a sjjidbje, the language and the life of irreligion. They are 
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sowing the seeds of sin and misery. They are bringing up their 
child in their own likeness, for their own life, and their own des- 
tiny. Their's is the work, their's the responsibility of educating 
an immortal soul, not for heaven, but for hell. 

For, even if there were no positive teaching on the subject, 
the instruction given by their own negation of piety, their own 
neglect of it, and destitution of it, would be positive teaching, 
positive seed. The child is committed to them from its infancy, 
and the least that can be expected, even if they exert no positive 
influence whatever, is that their own character will be daguerreo- 
typed, as it were, upon the child's soul. And for this they are 
responsible. Whatever elements are imparted from their own 
character to the being and character of the child, they are 
responsible, they being the owners. 

They are the owners and the authors of their own character, 
and therefore responsible for all the effect of that character upon 
every human being. They are just as much responsible, as the 
author of a book is responsible for the tendency, influence, and 
actual legitimate effect of every opinion and sentiment The 
author of a bad book does not sow evil seed more certainly than 
the owner of a bad character, by the influence and example of 
that character with whomsoever it may come in contact. The 
evil in any particular case, may not have been intended, but if it 
takes place, even though the man may as yet be perfectly un- 
conscious of it, and ignorant of the evil he is working, yet he 
is perfectly responsible for it, he is the author of it Coleridge 
used to say. Quantum sumuSy sdmus ; what we are, we know ; 
intuition, character, experience constitute our real absolute know- 
ledge. But it may be added. Quantum sumus, animus ; what 
we are, we act ; character acts, even without* ti[i^ \xi\/^w>L\c>»\\. <^l 
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acting, and in directions and at distances, never at first im- 
agined. 

It acts mediately, as well as immediatelj. If a stone be 
thrown into a lake, you cannot tell where the wave vrill first 
strike, but it will strike somewhere, and wherever it strikes, you 
that threw the pebble, threw the wave. The master of the bad 
character is the owner of the evil. The evil may have spread, 
till it is growing up in China, while the man himself may be in 
England or America ; but it is all the same as if he were there 
on the spot to see and know its progress. It as surely comes 
back to him, as lies come home to roost 

The author of a Ucentious poem may not have directly intended 
evil, in every particular case, may not have intended evil at all, 
but only gave vent, for his own gratification, to his own aban- 
doned tastes, to the depraved impulses of his own character ; 
and that is the way in which, perhaps, the greater part of the 
evil in this world is accomplished ; but he is the responsible 
author of all the evil produced, or ,that shall be produced in 
every particular case, upon every other character, by his book. 
And just so it is with the authorship and ownership of mere 
character by itself 

I have said mere character; but character is everything; 
character is the most powerful thing in the world. No being 
can measure the power of character upon a child's soul, in those 
around it The child's discernment of character is wonderful, 
and for all the influence of character the owner is responsible. If 
the child could be supposed under a law, by which the first bad 
face, the index of a vicious character, encountered by it, should 
be irremediably and indeUbly stamped as an image and a power 
upon the mind, although the encounter on the part of the bad 
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man might be purely accidenta], yet the responsibility of the evil, 
and the influences and results of the evil, would he his. He had 
no right to 5e a bad man. He had no business with the keeping 
of a bad £aoe, made by a bad heart, in God^s universe ; and he 
cannot carry either bad heart or bad fisice about with him^ 
without being responsible for all the impressions received 
from it, and all the influences exerted by it The reach and 
power of this principle are tremendous. 

And just so with the parent. An irreligious parent will make 
an irreligious child ; you can expect nothing better, nothing eke. 
And just so with all the beings who ever encounter the child, in 
such way as to exert the slightest conceivable influence upon its 
character, either designed^ or undesigned, growing out of their 
ovm character. 

They all are to meet again those influences, and to answer for 
them. They are to answer for their consequences. Perhaps they 
are to meet them in the shape of crimes ; at any rate they are 
to meet them, and are accountable for them. They have put in 
that seed into an immortal nature, for an eternal harvest ; they 
shall reap the harvest, be it good or ill. And so it is all the 
way through life, in all the influence that men ever exert on one 
another, and all the effect they produce ; in any and every way, 
on each other^s opinions, character, and conduct They shall 
reap all tbat harvest in the eternal world. 

We once heard a preacher of the gospel remarking that when 
he was a very little child, he was accustomed to go out to 
work with his older brother on his father's £Eirm, and that he re- 
membered one day when they planted a great many apple-seeds; 
for although he was too small even to know clearly what i 
memt, what it was he was doing, yet he ooxdd gnK^ ^ \^sne^ 
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of the seed, and he could drop them into the places arranged for 
them. The years rolled by, the boy grew up and went into the 
world, he was converted, and became a minister of the gospel. 
He went back to the home of his childhood. The apple-seeds 
that he had planted almost in infancy had grown into a fruitful 
orcliard, and he could stand in autumn beneath the flourishing 
trees, and eat the ripe, golden fruit of his own planting. It was 
a very important fact in itself but impressively suggestive. 

For this simple process and progress of things in nature is what 
takes place in this world, both for good and evil, in ten thou- 
sand thousand instances, not only in moral and spiritual things, 
but in daily, worldly experience, in fruit gathered, of seed sown 
It is continually taking place. Almost all that men expenence 
is but the consequence of what they have sown, the return from 
the fields they have cultivated. We stand beneath the shadow of 
the trees we have planted, and we eat their fruit, be it good or evil. 

But if so in this world, how much more in the eternal world I 
Men's part in the formation of the character of others can be fully 
known only in the eternal world. It will be known perfectly 
there, as well as the part others have had in the formation of 
their chai-acter. God unerringly distributes responsibility and 
judgment. The beginnings of habit in the character are subtle 
and insidious. They may come from ten thousand sources, they 
may come from one. God knows how to appropriate to each 
author his share in the composition. 

Take an immoral person, and go back from manhood to 
infancy, unfolding the layers of his character as you go, and 
there is a distinct responsibility for each step of growth, and 
God traces it That habit of swearing, lying, drinking, that 
iQYohi^ or mw[\i& the child or man, had its definite source and 
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Rteps of increase, tbe responsibility of which God appropriates, 
first to the teacher of the habit, second to the receiver and 
cherisher ; first to the person setting the example, or alluring to 
the practice of evil, and second to the person following the 
example, and practising the eviL You may sometimes see the 
little hardened miniature veteran in vice, with all those habits. 
God knows the first oath the boy heard, and the first person 
from whom he heard it, and the second, and the third, and the 
precise efifect of each instance on the soul, and the predse degree 
of conscience, of volition, of knowledge, with which the exam- 
ple was imitated, and the habit formed or not resisted. And 
for each God will hold a reckoning, and to each person God 
will distribute the harvest ; to the sower and the receiver ; to 
the sower in others' natures, and the receiver into his own. And 
thus, as it is said of the good seed, that those who sow and those 
who reap shall rejoice together, so of the evil seed, those who 
sow and those who reap shall lament together; for all are 
sowers and all are reapers, and we are solemnly warned not to be 
partakers of other men's sins. Of the harvest which evil men 
reap, doubtless the most terrible part, in some respects, will be 
that of the evil which they have sown in other men's natures, 
and especially in the characters of children. 

At first, the child is mainly the receiver of seed ; but as soon 
as by the voluntary action of the moral being upon the seed 
sown, in receiving it, and cherishing it, and letting it germinate 
and grow, and so taking it up into* the life, the character begins 
to be formed, in principle and habit, then the receiving child be- 
comes in his turn the sower and the teacher, by the same power 
of character and example. And so the process goes on, both 
evil and good passing from nature to nature, the responsibvlU.^ 
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and accountability always mutual, the consequences and the har- 
vest raatual forever. 

Nor can this responsibility be thrown off by delegating it to 
others. Those to whose charge an accountable soul is committed 
are bound to see and know what teachings they in their turn 
commit it to ; they are bound to exclude the evil and secure the 
good. If they leave the soul in the power of bands or hearts 
that will teach it evil, it is as if they themselves had sown the 
evil, and the harvest will come back to them. The custom with 
some persons of delegating the care of children at the seed-time 
and fountain of their character, almost entirely to servants, is 
most pernicious ; or rather it would be so, if in multitudes of 
cases the imitation of the -character of servants were not less 
injurious than that of the character and vices of their masters. 
Between both, how fearful an education, in the exclusion of all 
good, and the perpetual presence of examples and influences of 
evil, is in many cases impressed upon the child ! A Christian 
minister to the lower classes in England, on being once reproached 
with the rudeness of his congregation, answered yes ; it w^ 
very much such a congregation as Christ often preached to : and 
besides, said he, I am doing an incomparably greater work in 
preaching to the servants, than if I had the masters to preach to, 
for the servants have the care of all the children ! 

But in all such cases, to whomsoever the charge is delegated, 
God will lay the responsibility exactly where it belongs. God 
lays a most solemn and affecting responsibility upon parents, to 
be good themselves for the sake of their children ; to be such 
themselves, that if their children should copy their whole 
character, it may be well with them for ever. But how can this 
be, if they do not themselves practise a life of piety, if they have 
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not themselves entered on a reb'gious course, a life of 
prayer t 

Light and truth, with grace divine, are the influences that 
must go into the hearts of children, as water to the roots of plants. 
And parents are the guardians who ought, in all cases, to minister 
these influences ; they ought to he capable of this holy ministry ; 
they ought to be daily and sedulously engaged in it 

Sometimes in their Hfe my readers may have watched the growth 
of household flowers. They may have seen one of them neglected 
for two or three days, so that it drooped and faded like a dying 
bird. The long leaves were all trailing, pale and withered. 
Then the water was renewed upon it, and the earth was stirred 
about the roots, and it was brought to an open window in a 
sunny exposure, and the soft sweet light was poured upon it, and 
the fresh air breathed clear over it, and it re\ived. Is the life of 
plants a more sensitive and delicate thing than that of souls ? 
Does it need more caret Alas, are there not to be found 
even refined and gentle mothers, who tend the flowering shrubs 
in their windows with more punctual, patient, fostering daily care, 
than they bestow upon those household plants that are blossom- 
ing for immortality ? The hearts of children are susceptible to 
all moral influence, to a d^iee of which the most delicate sensi- 
tive plant ever known is no adequate emblem. They are sus- 
ceptible of heavenly cultivation, of a reviving, fostering, renewing 
care, under which, by God's grace, they shall bloom for him who 
made them. But without that care, they do not, merely like plants, 
droop, wither, and die ; infinitely worse than that, they become 
hardened and vigorous in the life of sin ; they grow for this 
world, and for evil, with a portentous rapidity and energy of 
development 
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Oh, then, let it be solemnly considered what a retribution may 
wait upon neglect ; what consequences of evil may be set in 
motion, to come back inevitably upon the soul, from 
mere habits of frivolity, from the light, careless, occasional, 
or habitual neglect of small, but daily recurring duties ; duties 
to others, duties to children, duties of act, word, character, ex- 
ample. It is one of the most tremendous announcements among 
the mighty principles in the Book of Revelation, the Book of 
Light over all man's duty and destiny, that to him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin, "No man can stand 
erect before that tribunal. A man must have a Saviour, were 
there nothing that can be charged against him, but only the 
smallest of his sins of omission. How can he meet them ? 
How can he compute or meet their consequences ? 

Let him beware of them. They do npt reveal themselves one 
by one, with an iron tongue upon the conscience ; much less 
when they become habitual. They steal by on noiseless wings ; 
they are the stealthiest of our evil habits ; therefore, they may be 
the most pernicious. They are the most pemidous. Taking the 
neglect of prayer into the catalogue, it is men's sins of omission, 
not those of commission, that 'carry them to hell. The perfec- 
tion and absolute end of the commission is never reached but 
through the omission, A Saviour stands between every man's 
committed guilt and his ruin ; but beyond the omission, the 
neglect, of repentance, faith, prayer, there is no Saviour ; the man 
winds back upon the commission, and he and his sins, and the 
consequences dwell together for ever. 

The sins of omission do not, at once, reveal themselves as 
crimes, to startle the soul, and set it on its guard against them. 
Therefore so much the greater need of care and prayer. 
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Who SOWS the serpent's teeth, let him not hope 
To leap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration ; 
Its own avenging angel — dark misgiving, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart 

— SomLLBft. 

But the habit of omitted duty may not be attended, step by 
step, with that misgiving, that ominous warning, that sinking at 
the heart And yet it may have secured the perdition of its 
victim more certainly, more inevitably, than crime itsel£ There 
18 no safeiy but in prayer. 





How many of these minds are there, to whom scarcely any 
good can be done '. They have no excitability. You are at- 
tempting to kindle a fire of stonea Tou must leave them as 
you find them, in permanent mediocrity. Tou waste your 
time if you do not employ it on materials which you can ac- 
tually modify, while such can be found. 

John Foster. 



Bt nature's law, what may be, may be now. 

There's no prerogative in human hours. 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise 

Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 

Where is to-morrow ' In another world. 

For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 

Is sure to none ; and yet on this Perhaps, 

This Peradventure, infamous for lies, 

As on a rock of adamant we build 

Our mountain hopes, and spin eternal schemes. 

Night ThoughtB^ 1. 
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If I had sought mine own commendation, it had been a 
much fitter course for me to have done as gardeners use to do, 
by taking their seeds and slips, and rearing them first into 
plants, and so uttering them in pots, when they are in flower, 
and in their best state. But because my purpose was rather 
to excite other men's wits than to magnify mine own, I was 
desirous to prevent the uncertainness of my own life and times^ 
by uttering rather seeds than plants ; nay, and further, as the 
proverb is, by sowing with the basket rather than with the 
hand. 

Lord Bacon. — Letter to Dr. Plaiffere. 

Absurd presumption ! Thou who never knew'st 
A serious thought, shalt thou dare dream of joy ? 
No man e'er found a happy life by chance. 
Or yawned it into being with a wish, 
Or with the snout of grovelling appetite 
E'er smelt it out, and grubbed it from the dirt. 
An art it is, and must be learnt 
'With unremitting effort, or be lost. 
The clouds may drop down titles and estates, 
And leave us perfect blockheads in our bliss. 
Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought. 
Sought before all ; but how unlike all else 
We seek on earth I — ^'tis never sought in vain. 

Night Thoughts, 8. 
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OHAPTEE Xm. 

Lessons from the abundance of Unproductive Seed — ^Duty of sowing at 
all seasons, in all opportunities, because of the Uncertainty in what 
Opportunity lies the blessing — What one week's neglect, or one Sab- 
bath's waste, may do— The Providential Allotment, and the Spiritual 
Second Sight 

A WONDERFUL and solemn lesson of nature, is to be found in 
the quantity of rotting seed, unblest. Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. With what exquisite beauty and 
profoundness of meaning did the Saviour of the world apply 
that illustration to the necessity and the glory of his own death I 
It has also a grand and sacred meaning for ourselves ; for we 
must all die * to self, if we would live for grace and glory ; we 
must die to sel^ if we would rise again for others. We must 
die to sin, if we would live in holiness. We must die in and 
with Christ, if we would rise with him in life eternal Sorrow 
and self-death in Christ are the spring and root of life and glory. 
In this death, the principle of life remains, and passes into new 
forms of blessedness ; but without this death, the old com 
abideth alone, and rots and dies absolutely, no life springing 
from it Just as a grain of seed, in germinating, dies to itself, 
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but passes into other life and fruit ; but if it do not germinatai 
and die into life, it abideth alone, and is lost 

But the lesson we wish now to insist upon, is the lavishnesft 
of Nature wiUi her seed, and yet out of how small a portion of 
the seed sown, the harvest may grow. Out of fifly seeds, forty- 
nine may possibly abide alone, and the fiftieth only may die into 
life. This thought seems to have led the Poet T^myson to 
pause in his imagination that the final destiny of all souls must 
be good, and to tremble at the shadow of eternal evil. So care" 
fill of the type, Nature seems, so careless of the smgle life, 

^That I, coDfidering everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds, 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 
Must falter, where I firmly trod." 

But in this matter we tread firmly, only when we walk by 
Divine Revelation, only when in God's light we see light Not 
by dreams or wishes can we determine the destiny of souls ; but 
one thing we do know : Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish ; and He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; 
bat he that beheveth not the Son, shall not see ILfe, but the 
wrath of €rod abideth on him. 

Hie lesson from the profusion of seeds, while yet the abun- 
dant harvest comes from comparatively few seeds, is that of a 
bountiful lavishness in sowing. Nature teaches us, whatever 
else we withhold, not to withhold necessary truths, in which are 
contained all the possibilities of life, but to scatter such seed* 
broadcast, unmeasured, there being no danger of a wasteful 
excess. Even that which docs not spring up, maj ^o \w\a ^^ 
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soil as elementary richness, so preparing the soil, that the next 
seed sown may spring up and ripen. But we must sow freely, 
abundantly, because the greater the sowing, the greater the har- 
vest. That is what God teaches in Nature and in his Word : 
He that soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly; he that 
soweth bountifully, shall reap also bountifully. And blessed are 
ye, that sow beside all waters. A text which Mr. Coleridge very 
appropriately prefixed to one of his " Lay Sermons," full of pro- 
found and suggestive wisdom ; to which he might have added 
that other from the Book of Ecclesiastes — In the morninor sow 
thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand, for thou 
knowest not which shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good. The combination of certainty 
and uncertainty binds us, properly considered, to a wide and 
lavish labor of sowing, in season and out of season, at all oppor- 
tunities, beside all waters. 

Now by a man following these injunctions in Nature and the 
Divine Word, in the hopeful, cheerful, persevering spirit implied 
and inculcated, what an immense amount of good may in the 
end be accomplished. Go soberly and quietly forth to each 
day's duty, not relying upon frames and feelings, or w^ting for 
them, but waiting upon God ; and see at length what will come 
of it Whatsoever good thing thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might, waiting not upon consequences, but upon God ; 
He will take care of the consequences for thee, if thou dispose 
rightly of the germs. By a man steadfastly and perseveringly 
sowing the seeds of a holy conversation, a holy example, a holy 
iife, an immense amount of influence may be exerted, and ia 
exerted, continually, even for the highest object of eflfort revealed 
to mortal knowledge, or granted to mortal instrumentality or 
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thought, even for the salvation, eternally, of other souls. In 
general it may be said that a man working steadily, persever- 
ingly, scripturally, for the conversion and salvation of any one 
soul, may accomplish it In reliance upon God, this form of 
assertion, as a general rule, is not presumptuous. God hath put 
thus much in various ways, and by various promises, into the 
power of men. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him. He may not attain his end in this parti- 
cular week or day, or month or year ; but he will be successful, 
if he be persevering and fsuthful. 

We can conceive of a man as intensely decisive for good as for 
evil, in his work upon his fellow men ; a man the direct opposite 
of that instance related by Foster in his celebrated work on 
Decision of Character, the instance of a man, who, in prospect 
of a deadly revenge, pursued his enemy round the globe, from 
place to place, through all his attempted concealments, till he 
came up with him and destroyed him. In like manner a man 
might be supposed with the same decision and intensity of 
purpose to seek the salvation of another, following him, if need 
be, round the globe. Suppose him thus to attach himself to 
an individual, with an affectionate and deep earnestness that 
could not be resisted, accompanying all his efforts with equally 
earnest and persevering prayer; and where is the soul that 
under such a process of love and intercession might not be 
supposed to yield ? 

In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand, because thou knowest not which effort shall pros-* 
per. We suppose that the period here referred to, is more 
particularly the seed-time of life ; and that the eSot\&\i<^t^ m<ti\i^* 
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cated are required to be continual, because of our utter ignorance 
at what time in the course of those efforts God may deign 
to bless our labors. He may bless any particular portion of 
them, or he may make the whole necessary, and the whole 
effectual. We have reason to conclude and to know, if he 
appoints us a course of efforts and of opportunities, that the 
entire number is important and essential. 

We are not to regulate our sowing by the wind or the wea- 
ther, in the soul or the circumstances ; for he that r^ardeth 
the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds will 
not reap. Looking to those things and to natural appearances . 
merely, a man might be discouraged from ever sowing for God 
at all ; but we are to be c<mt%nually ^omxxg^ and sowing in hope, 
morning and evening ; because, although God has a definite 
time of blessing what is sown, we know not whether it will be 
what is sown in the morning or the evening that will be par- 
ticularly blest and prospered, or whether the whole is not equally 
essential, and equally to be. made instrumental in accomplishing 
God's purposes. And of all the heap of seed sown, morning 
after morning, evening after evening, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, there is one seed, or 
group of seeds and influences, which the omniscient eye sees is 
to be successful. 

The whole amount of seed sown may cover a period of timej 
of which the sv^ccessful seed touches upon, or occupies, where it 
takes root, not the hundredth or the thousandth part ; and yet 
it is all to us equally important, because we know not at what 
juncture our neglect might be fatal, at what point of time our 
faithfulness in cooperation vnth Gk>d is essential to' the result. 

And just 80 the whole amount of seed sown may comprise a. 
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quantity, of which not the thousandth part may seem to us to 
he the efficcunous seed, or to take root in the soul, and yet it is 
all to us equally important, hecause we know not which of all 
the instructions committed to our care, to cast into the soul, shall 
gei-minate to life eternal. We know not which of all the oppor- 
tunities given us to use for Gbd, shall be the one appointed for 
God's blessing. If the time of sowing given us were just a 
hundred days, it would not do for us to miss one of those days, 
for we might, if we neglected that, lose the blessing of the 
whole ; that particular day of our neglect might be the very 
day, on which, if we had continued our work, the Divine power 
would have rested. We are to work both for our own and 
others' salvation, with fear and trembling, with ceaseless assi- 
duity, because it is God that worketh in us, and if we work not, 
€k)d's working in us and by us stops. 

If the direct opportunities given to a man of sowing were a 
thousand opportunities, and he knew that ^vq only of those 
opportunities were to be signalized by God's blessing, while all the 
rest might seem to him lost or unavailing, he could not, without 
the most tremendous hazard, neglect one of those opportunities, 
or one in a while, amounting in the whole to five ; for that one 
might be the one, and those five might be the five. If God 
should ^ve the man a soul to take charge of for five yeiars, and 
should say to him that in one of the weeks of those years should 
be folded up the germinating seed, on which, if he would be 
faithful to his trust, should depend the eternal salvation of that 
soul, but he ishonld not know which week it should be, nor 
whether it should be the seed sown in the morning or the even- 
ing of hib careful nurture, that should be prospered by God's 
blessing; with what intense anxiety would he watch the ^ro- 
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gress of the time and the discipline. And with what anxiety 
of self-watchfulness would he maintain his work, knowing that 
all the weeks in which the blessing does not come, may still 
have a most important bearing on the week in which it shall 
come, and that all is depending on that proposition, if you are 
faithful. Not till he found by the result, the week of blessing, 
would his anxiety be relieved ; not till he could feel that God 
had really given his word a place in the soul, and his grace a 
conquering and regenerating mfluence unto life everlasting ; not 
till then would the man feel that he could at all diminish his 
watchfulness, or relax his eflforts. 

. Now it is really so with us, in regard to all our responsibilities 
for eternity, both for ourselves and othere. We ai-e in this very 
uncertainty, yet under this direct responsibility. We have good 
seed given us to sow, both for ourselves and others ; and seed of 
some kind we are sowing continually, by our instructions, our 
habits, our conversation, our influence, our example. Of the 
seed and the opportunities given us for life eternal, God says to 
us — ^Be diligent, and make the most of them. He that win- 
neth souls is wise. He that converteth a sinner from the error 
of his ways, shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multi- 
tude of sins. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him. But all your opportunities are alike precious 
80 far as this, that you know not any which you can safely omit 
In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both alike shall be good. If it is 
the morning seed that is to have the blessing, the preceding 
work of all thine evening may be necessary for it ; and if it is 
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the seed sown at evening wliich Divine grace shall choose, the 
toil of all the foregoing mornings of prayer and of effort may 
be just as necessary as the seed. 

This combined uncertainty and responsibility illustrate, in 
an eminent degree, the situation of parents in regard to their 
children. Let us suppose that God should say to a parent, 
should commission an angel to say, from God, in regard to an 
opening flower of immortality. This child I commit to you, to 
nurture for God and heaven. I give into your power all the 
influences, instructions, seeds, principles, examples, prayers, that 
can be included in the period of five years ; and if you are faith- 
fid to your charge, then within the instructions and prayers of 
one of the weeks of those years, there shall be found infolded 
the blessing of peace and life eternal for your child. 

Suppose it were an affectionate Christian mother thus addressed ; 
would she feel that under this responsibility she could afford ono 
week of neglect? one week of carelessness, one week without 
prayer ? If she should do that, if she should neglect her charge one 
week, if, leaving the throne of grace, and the Bible, and the care of 
immortality, she should hurry through the round of gay and 
fashionable amusements, the theatre, the opera, the ball-room, . 
the card-party, and should set for one week the example of an 
all-absorbing worldliness, an example set by many parents in all 
the weeks through all the years of their existence ; if she should 
do this for one week of the time allotted to the experiment, and 
then again should be brought to her senses, brought to bitter 
repentance, to God, to prayer, with what misery and anxiety 
would she think upon that week I Perhaps in that week she 
may have lost the offered gift of her child's salvation ! With 
what harrowinfij anguish and uncertainty, would a tender coxv- 
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science and a heart of qmckened sensibility brood over it ; for 
that week might be like the day in the destiny of Jerusalem^ 
signalised by the tears of the Redeemer ; the day of an unknown, 
despised, and wasted visitation of heaven's mercy. 

The mother may have sacrificed, by her own neglect, that 
week, the salvation of her own child. If the period <^ the 
whole appointed five years drew near to its dose, and tibere 
were no appearance of a blessing, then she would feel a most 
insupportable dread, deepening into conviction, that this was the 
case. And not till she should see the child that was thus com- 
mitted to her nurture, and to the care and power of her Christian 
example, beginning in sincere repentance to tiun to Grod, and 
giving some evidence of the presence of God's grace, would 
she feel the burden, yea the agony, of that mis-spent wasted 
week, beginning to be lightened from her soul. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the solemnity of our position 
and responsibilities as sowers, in our own souls and in the souls of 
others, of seed for eternity ; sowers now, but reapers then, and 
owners of the harvest ; for whether it be good or evil, it is ours. 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the spirit reap hfe everlasting. Let 
it also be remembered that simply as receivers of seed, we are 
sowers of the same. We form our habits for eternal life or 
eternal death, by the reception given in our hearts to the seeds 
and influences sent to us from God, and falling on us from our 
fellow-beings. They that hear the warnings and invitations of 
God's mercy in Christ, are sowing the seeds of life or death, of 
endless weal or wo, by the manner in which they treat those 
admonitory invitations. 
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And can any of my readers safely hazard the loss of any of the 
influences or the opportunities remaining to us ! May not our own 
salvation depend upon our improving all the opportunities yet 
under our control, beginning with the present hour ? Even if we 
could be assured of five years more of Hfe, how know we but that 
the manner in which we treat the opportunities ofiered, and the 
influen<ies exerted upon us, this very week, this very day, may 
determine our destiny ? Are there any of the means of mercy 
provided, that we can scifely waste, seeing that their number is 
hmited, is determined, if in no Other way, yet by the length of 
our own life, of which we are utterly uncertain ! 

If a man had five bushels of grain in a time of famine, and 
in that quantity only one bushel of seed which would germi- 
nate, and on the proper sowing of which would depend his 
whole harvest, and supply of food till another seed-time, with 
what anxiety would he sow it all I If a man had five seeds of 
a fruit necessary for the cure of a fatal malady, periodically pre- 
vailing, in only one of which, and he did not know what one, 
lay the germinating principle for the production of the medicinal 
fruit, with what care would he plant and cultivate each seed ! 
In the loss of any one, he might justly fear the loss of the one, 
which alone can be of any avail to him. 

Now apply this to the case of our immortal interests, and the 
opportunities given us for securing them ; opportunities as con- 
stant as our days, but yet also enclosed and marked, both for 
greater security and as a sign of their importance, in germs 
trapped round by Seven days. Apply it not merely to cotijunc- 
tures and days of determining importance m the business of 
earth; but to our sowing and geracdnating days for heaven. 

Suppose, for example, that We could have all the Sabbaths of 

9* 
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one year given to us, or assured to us ; fifly-two Sabbathi made 
certain, in one of which we were given to know, but to know 
not exactly what one, would be contained, if rightly improved^ 
oxur assurance of eternal blessedness. 

Where is the man in the exerdse of right reason, and with any 
adequate sense of eternal realities, that would be mad enough 
deliberately to waste one ? Would we not feel it to be worse 
than insanity, where our eternal destiny is depending, to throw 
away one such period of mercy out of a certain number contain- 
ing only one ; to hazard the loss of one such Sabbath out of 
fifty-two, where all may be necessary for securing the mly 
available and all important one / It would be madness infinite, 
unspeakable, since the waste of only one might comprise the 
loss of all^ might be the waste of the one, to which belonged, 
by way of eminence, the eternal destiny of the soul. 

Now just such an apportionment, just such an allotment, may 
be often going on in regard to the fate of individuals. Every 
year multitudes reach their last year ; every Sabbath multitudes 
reach their last Sabbath. Every year, with multitudes, if the 
whole arrangement in their case were known, at the yearns open- 
ing, there would be seen the angel of destiny marking their 
decisive days. God, for infinitely wise purposes, has concealed 
from us the knowledge of those critical points and days before- 
hand, though at the same time he has given us to know, and 
has provided that we might feel, with an overwhelming certmnty 
and solemnity, the truth concerning our future destiny, and the 
mighty fact that its eternal character and determination may 
depend upon the choice made, and the character sustained, in 
any one day of our existence. 

Supposing a man had reached his last day, m the possession 
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of a character with its elementary fixtures and habits opposed to 
God's will, and expulsive of the spirit of holiness and heaven, 
the determination of that character and its consequences for 
etemitjf would be in the power of that last day, would rest 
upon the goings on of that last day. In that last day there 
mighty possibly, still be sown the germ of an eternal blessedness, 
the germ of faith, repentance, love, hope, prayer, the germ of a 
character totally reversing all the past years of his existence. 

Into that last day there might be thrown a power, that should 
arrest and tiuTi back the whole current of habit, the cataract of 
nature, even there, where it was just bending, as in the smooth and 
glassy swiftness and condensed power of the curve of a waterfall 
over the brink of a precipice, just bending for the plunge into 
unquenchable fire. There might be grace, there might be the 
wonder of a gracious heavenward choice and impulse. There is 
one last day's opportunity, invitation, possibility. 

And if spiritual spectators could be conceived looking on, and 
watching and waiting to see, as the hours of that day run by, 
what are the movements of the man's mind, himself all uncon- 
scious that he had come to the last day, the determining day, 
the day that by his own motions was to set the seal of eternity 
and unchangeableness upon his character and destiny ; what a 
transaction of inexpressible interest and solemnity ! What a 
post of observation, and a watch more intensely anxious and 
thrilling than ever took place beside the fitful pulse and fleeting 
breath of the dying, yet possibly reviving ! How would each 
hour, as a citadel of hope, be evacuated, as the tide of feeling, 
choice, decision, character, poured on unchanged ; each motion 
watched, each fluctuation, each possibility, and every possibility 
(lEdnter and fainter to the last I 
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The supposed spiritual spectators may be sadly certain, even 
before the last ; but men in general do not know the last, till all 
is over. Sometimes men have strong presentiments, projections 
of the present into the future, and warnings even like the asserted 
Mec&nd sight. 

" There exist moments in the life of man, 
When he is nearer the great Soul of the World, 
Than is man's custom, and possesses freelv 
The power of questioning his destiny ; 
And such a moment 'twas, when in the night, 
Before the action in the plains of Lutzen, 
Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I looked out far upon the ominous plain, 
My whole life, past and future, in this moment, 
Before my mind's^eye glided in procession, 
And to the destiny of the next morning 
The siMrit, filled with anxious presentiment^ 
Pld knit the most removed futurity. 
Then said I to myself, so many 
Dost thou command. They follow all thy star, 
And, as on some great Number, set their All 
Upon thy single head, and only man 
The vessel of thy fortune." 

This most impressive, prophetic etching by a great poet, is 
sometimes true of single governing tides, or germinant decisions 
in a man's hfe and character, bearing on, and fore*shadowing his 
whole eternal destiny, while yet he knows it not. Bo we ever 
know, beforehand, in regard to anything, the last time ? There 
are sometimes impressions, as if an invisible arm from the spirit- 
ual world were pressing us, as if an unseen pen were doing the 
work of an engraver on our hearts ; but the visible hand-writing 
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s never seen, thy last opportunity^ thy last time ! So it is with 

all our mercies ; they are present, they are past ; they wing 

their way back to heaven, bearing with them their report of our 

character, according as we have received and dismissed them ; 

and we never know, till it is done, when the last report is given 

iOtf 

Soon our whole term for wisdom is expired, 
And EVERLASTXHO FOOL Iff Writ in firs, 
Or REAL WISDOM wafts us to the ikixs I 

Yovifo. 





In legitimacy of conclusion, strong and unexceptionable is 
the argument from Universality of Belief, for the continuance 
of our personal being after death. The Bull-calf btUt$ with 
smooth and unarmed brow. Throughout animated Nature, of 
each characteristic organ and faculty there exists a pre- 
assurance, an instinctive and practical anticipation; and no 
pre-assurance common to a whole species does in any instance 
prove delusive. All other prophecies of Nature have their 
exact fulfilment ; in every other ingrafted Word of Promise 
Nature is found true to her word ; and is it in her noblest 
creature that she tells her first lie ? The merest naturalist, to 
whom no light of revelation had been vouchsafed, might ask 
the question. 

Coleridge. — jiids to Reflection. 

Are we struck with admiration at beholding the cope of 
heaven imaged in a dew drop ? The least of the animal cula, 
to which that drop would be an ocean, contains in itself an 
infinite problem, of which God Omnipresent is the only solu- 
tion. The slave of custom is roused by the rare and acciden- 
tal alone; but the axioms of the unthinking are to the 
philosopher the deepest problems, as being the nearest to the 
mysterious Root, and partaking at once of its darkness and its 
pregnancy. 

Coleridge. — Lay Sermons. 







From dearth to plenty, and from death to life 

Is Natnre^s progress, when she lectures man 

In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 

The grand transition, that there lives and works 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The heauties of the wilderness are His 

That makes so gay the solitary place, 

Where no eye sees them. And the fairer forms, 

That cultivation glories in, are His. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshals all the order of the year; 

He marks the bounds, which Winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case. 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 

Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And ere one flowery season fades and dies. 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 

Cowper's Task, 




t^> 




CHAPTER XrV. 

Depth of meaning in the word Type— Faith must take the Impressions — 
The Processes of Spring as Typifying the Resurrection of the Just— 
The Rising of all things, hy God's Requisition of that which is Past. 

There is a meaning in the word Type, as applied to the tracing 
of analogies between Nature and the world of Spiritual Reali- 
ties, far more profound than is ordinarily apprehended. It is a 
word for Faith to ponder upon and use. Types are things by 
which thoughts may be printed. The types are set, but the 
thoughts cannot be read, till the sheet of fair white paper is laid 
upon them and printed. The iypes are set, accordmg to the 
meaning of the author ; but it is the printed sheet alono that 
contains their impression, holds their meaning, and spreads 
it to the ligbt, to the soul, to the world of thoughtful intelligence. 
Thus it may be said that Faith spreads the sheet that receives the 
impression, the meaning, of God's types in Nature ; and then they 
are read, how plain, how universal, how radiant with Truth Divine ! 
All the processes of Nature are as God's stereotype plates, 
renewed incessantly, varied continually, possessing an inherent 
life ; self-setting types, self-casting plates, by impermeating law, 
the Law of the Spirit of Life, acting in all Nature. It is the 
Spirit of Divine Intelligence, the Spirit of Living Wisdom, 
Creative "Wisdom, speaking to Faithr, in forms of life, sHent, it 
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may bo, to the ear, yet Yoiceful to the soul, and full of meaning. 
From thoughtful types thus arranged by Law in the earth's 
being, Faith takes the impressions, prints the pages, binds up 
the ydume, reads it, loves it, as God's own revelation. 

Thus are set the Types of Resurrection in the processes of 
Spring. It is not mere ingenious Fancy appending that grand 
meaning to Nature as an after thought ; it is God himself who 
hath thus set one thing over against another, and given us in 
Nature a mirror that reflects the firmament of Spiritual Truth. 
The well-known epitaph on himself, written by Dr. Franklin for 
his own grave-etone, many years previous to his death, was a 
cnrioosly beautiful figure, drawn pardy and purposely from things 
eonnected with the occupation of his life ; but, beautiful as it is, 
the Scripture doctrine of the Resurrection is not in it, nor, in 
fact, Bnj intimation of the resurrection of the body at all ; but 
only a new and fairer life for the soul, the immortal work, divested 
of its earthly covering. 

*Th«Body 

of 

Benjamin Franklin, 

Printer; 

(Like the cover of an old bodlc, 

its.oontenta torn ont, 

And stript of its lettering and gilding;) 

liee here, food for worms. 

Yet TBS wosx iTBxu' shall not be lost, 

for it will (as he beUeved,) appear once more 

in a new 

And more beantiftil edition. 

Corrected and Amended 

by 

ThsAxtthob. 
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The Grecian Plato might have written this, had he too been 
a printer, or even a bookbinder. But the Types of Nature God 
hath set up to print a deeper meaning from than immortality 
merely. The idea of a new and more beautiful edition, corrected 
and amended by the Author, sets one solemnly to thinking ; for 
the corrections and emendations in the work itself must all be 
made by revealed and well-known processes here ; which, if 
they be not passed through and peifected in our Divine Re- 
deemer, then must the work be lost indeed therey its true value 
never known but hy its loss. 

But the processes of Spring, the impressions being fully taken 
by Faith, not only shadow forth a future life, but send us to our 
Redeemer as its assurance and its fountain. A village grave- 
yard shows upon a neat and simple tomb-stone an affecting record 
of sweet virtues, by which the memory of the just is blessed, 
and then leaves the awakened mind to ponder upon these words 
engraven deep upon the marble : That which thou sowest is 
NOT quickened EXCEPT IT DIE. In a country grave-yard in 
England a stone may be seen bearing this question from Job on 
the top of it, If a man die, shall he live again \ and under- 
neath, simply the answer by our blessed Lord, I am the Resur- 
rection AND THE Life. Not the resurrection merely, but the 
resurrection and the hfe ; and it is as prophetic of the two to- 
gether, that Nature sets her types, in the processes of vegetable 
life, for Faith's aflfirmations. 

The seed dies, to rise again. The dying is itself not absolute 
death, but a process of passing and reviving life. In all seeds 
cast into the ground, it is only where life is uninterruptedly pos- 
sessed and continued, that there is a rising again. If there is 
absolute death, a bare rotting, in which the prindple of life 
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stops, nothing springB from it, nothing is ever seen or known of 

it again, as life. Therefore in the revivifying processes of Spring 

only the Resurrection of the Just is shadowed forth, is typified in 

Nature, and can be printed firom its forms ; only the resurrection 

of him, whosoever he be, that liveth and believeth in Jesus. 

There is really no resurrection in Nature, save only where Death 

is a dying into Life, the principle and power of Life never having 

been for one instant interrupted. If that principle dies, the seed 

abideth alone, and there is no resurrection. So then, it is only 

the resurrection of behevers in Christ, of those in whom the life 

is hid with Christ in God, and holds on, permanent, perpetual ; 

it is only their resurrection that is typified in Nature. 

Accordingly, that is the only resurrection dwelt upon in the 
fifteenth chapter of Paulas Epistle to the Corinthians, with illus- 
trations drawn by the Divine Inspiring Spirit from Nature. 
That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die, and that 
death itself takes place only because there is continued life ; and 
so if there be not continued life in Christ, there can be no hea- 
venly quickening, since it is only in Christ that any can be made 
alive. Nature herself thus teaches, when she predicts a resur- 
rection, not only that it vfUl be, but how and how only it can 
be, that is, by continued life. For the resurrection which Nature 
does predict, is a resurrection into new life and beauty, not into 
shame and everlasting contempt The Types of the Resurrec- 
sion of the wicked God hath not set in Nature, except as tares 
which in the harvest are to be gathered up and burned. There 
is indeed in nature bad seed as well as good seed, and there are 
weeds and poisonous plants as well as life-sustaining grain. But 
the consideration of this belongs rather to the harvest It is 
not indeed excluded fi*om the Types of Spring, but on the whole 
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the teaching of the Spring is that of a glorious Resniredion n 
Christ ; they that have done good unto the resurrection of life : 
and the hints in regard to an evil resurrection, (they that hare 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation) bear about the 
same proportion to the other in the Book of Nature, that they 
do in the Book of Grace. There are passages in r^ard to both, 
but whole chapters on the Resurrection of the Just 

The Types of Nature, rightly interpreted, tell us how only a 
Resurrection unto Life is possible ; but the impression must be 
received, the page printed, by Faith, Nature directs us to the 
source of life, tells us that life, not death, must be our principle 
of being ; a life, of which death is not the interruption, but 
merely the passage to a new form, and the rising into newgloiy. 
The Faith that takes from the types of Nature their significant 
sheet, finds, by Revelation, that uninterrupted life only in 
Christ 

Just so with the typical fore-signs of the trees, as well as of 
the seeds ; they bloom again in verdure, and are clustered with 
new fruitage, after the apparent Winter of death ; but it is only 
because the vital sap lay hidden in the roots, and had retreated 
thither for continued life, no form of death being shadowed in that 
process. Faith prints that impression likewise, and many a 
solemn thought is suggested by it; and turning the analogy 
to our eternal destiny, with and by the letter and the spirit of the 
revealed word, Faith tells us, as Nature's own foreshadowing, 
that we too must be rooted and grounded in Christ 

Just so it is with typical transformatiotis of the insect world. 
The multitudinous and beautiful processes of Nature are a Book, 
of which these wondrous transformations might be called the 
engravings. Here, also^ Faith takes the impression, bnd tells us 
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that as from the wonn and chrysalia to the butterfly, there is no 
death, but only a change into brighter, more etherial, and joyous 
life, so for our joyous resurrection it is also requisite that there.be 
a power and principle, a law and spirit of Life, uninterrupted, 
unlHx>ken, everlasting, of which Death is but the sleeping change, 
a sleep that there may be a change, a sleep in Jesus, because there 
is a life in Jesus, because, indeed, thcU was the life of life here in 
this mortal eidstence. 

There is also a more general l^pe in the processes of Spring, 
to which it may be well to advert, before considering the. Types 
of Summer; and that is the indestructiUeness of all things that 
are destined hr a resurrection, and the certainty of their re- 
appearance. The vast and irrepre^ble eneigy of vegetative life, 
from secresy and darkness, is profoundly instructive. In the 
moral world there is not only this principle, that that which hath 
already been is to be, but there is the recorded announcement, 
that God requireth that which is fast. That is a great 
sentence ; nothing can remain in the tomb, under that ; whatever 
thing is buried, at whatever depth, will some time burst its 
cerements. Out of the infinite deep of the past, God caUeth it up. 
It may have been shrouded beneath the involutions of a p^t 
eternity ; but, sunk in whatever sepulchre of the abyss, it is to 
be raised again. It is all one as if it were but y^terday. Its re- 
surrection may be ever so fearful to the soul ; yet the united 
fvishes, efbrts, and prayers of all the inhabitants of the globe 
could not prevent it ; could not keep one fact, or thought, or 
transaction of the p^st, down in the prison of the past, not to 
come up agiun. This very fact, that it hath already been, is the 
security that it is to be. 

The Lord of the Resurrection saith, in one place in the gospel, 
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that Dothing was ever kept secret, but that it should come 
abroad. An extraordinary emphasis, and security of openness, is 
in the very intention of secresy ; that intention has a greater 
germinating power, than the determination before-hand of the 
widest notoriety. No man ever put a secret in its coffin, or shot 
it down, with whatever leaden weights, to whatever depths in the 
sea of darkness, but there was, in this very movement, the great- 
est of all possible certainties that it should come forth. This 
very thing, this quality of secresy now, or in the past, is the very 
insurance of publicity ; this label, joriVate, this seal secret, constitutes 
•the certainty of being made known. A man who thinks his deeds 
are done in dai-kness, in putting into them that very quality of 
secresy, and upon them that very admonition of darkness, that in* 
junction of reserve, is marking them for the light Just so, the 
bare fact that a thing hath already been, is enough to render it 
sure for being again. To be of the past, is to be of the future. 
Say of a thing that hath any moral meaning or connexion, It has 
been, or, It is, and you say. It shall be. 

For God requireth that which is past. All things are to come 
up again ; they are to come up for judgment. Ten thousand 
thousand things, thoughts, and myriads of transactions, have 
passed mthout judgment, without pause ; passed indifferently, 
passed carelessly, passed as the beasts pass. They may have 
fled as an arrow cuts the air, and leaves no trace ; but they have 
gone with innumerable connections, associations, reflections of 
meaning from and upon, and intricate moral developments and 
dependencies. They may have passed without note, without arrest, 
without judgment But they are all to come up, for God shall 
make them manifest They are neither lost, nor mistaken, nor 
disregarded, nor forgotten* They may have been as the flashes of 
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lightning in their swiftness, and no more copy or catalogue of 
them kept by man, than of the number and forms of the sun* 
beams or the dew-drops. But they may have been deeper in 
their meaning, broader in their development, and more import- 
ant in their consequences, than any flash of lightning ever was 
or shall be. And as they have been, again they are to be. 
There is nothing gone out of God's universe, nothing exempt 
from the law of resurrection and re-examination. A wandering 
thought, a wild, winged word may be as important for 
arrest and investigation, in some moral aspect, as a rolling 
world. 

Nor are they to come up merely for judgment ; they are to 
come up again also for life. In a solemn sense they ^re to bo 
lived over again. They are to come up as seed comes up in 
harvest ; and in the eternal world they may again be sown for 
renewed consequences. They are to come up as elements of 
character. Men have been, through all the past, and are now, 
every where putting into the furrows of their being, hiding 
beneath the soil, and covering with invigorating mould, the 
germs of what they are to be, to do, or to suffer, hereafter. 
They are germs of indestructible activity and power. They are 
habits and elements whose roots strike here, but whose life and 
fruits are to fill eternity. Men write theic future in their 
present, not only because God keeps the record of their past, 
and requireth it, and will judge it, but because God hath made 
their present time their spring-time ; and present character, char- 
acter between the cradle and the grave, determines the eternal 
character. So all things are to come up, as elements of joy or 
grief, peace or strife, bliss or misery, comfort or disappointment. 
Thoughts, things, words, feelings, experiences, knoYrkdg^^ tottcfi^ 
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of disdpline, losses^ adyerutiea, trials, blessings, enjoynieutSi 
(^portunities, privileges, Delects, omiaaions, prayers, efforts, 
struggles, failures, successes; — all things are to come up; in 
themselves for judgment, in their consequences for existence, for 
experience, for the life of life, or the life of deat^i, for life in 
life, or life in death, forever I For God requireth it. He sees 
that which i^ present, but he requireth that which is past. He 
hath set biir iniquities before hiiio, our secret sins in the light of 
his countenance. 
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Ths silent night has passed into the prime 
Of day, — ^to thonghtful souls a solemn time. 
For man has wakened from his nightly death, 
And shat up sense, to morning's life and breath. 
He sees go out in heaven the stars that kept 
Their glorious watch, while he unconscious slept, 
Feels God was round him, while he knew it not, 
Is awed, — then meets the world,— and God's forgot 
So may not I forget Thee, holy Power I 
Be ever to me as at this calm hour. 

R. H. Dana. 

It is an assured truth, and a conclusion of experience, that a 
little or superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the 
nfind of man to atheism, but a farther proceeding therein doth 
bring the mind back again to religion ; for in the entrance of 
philosophy, when the second causes, which are next unto the 
senses, do offer themselves to the ooind of man, if it dwell and 
stay there, it may induce some oblivion of the highest cause ; 
bat when a man passeth on farther, and seeth the dependence 
of causes, and the works of providence, then, according to the 
allegory of the poets, he will easily believe that the highest 
link of nature's chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jupi- 
ter's chair. 

LoED Baoon.— %^o. of Learning. 







These things are not strange, they are familiar, and that 
makes them to he overlooked. Things which rarely happen 
strike, whereas, frequency lessens the admiration of things, 
though in themselves ever so admirahle. Hence, a common 
man, who is not used to think and make reflections, would 
prohably be more convinced of the heing of a God by one 
single sentence heard once in his life from the sky, than by all 
the experience he has had of this visual language, contrived 
with such exquisite skill, so constantly addressed to his eyes, 
and so plainly declaring the nearness, wisdom, and providence 
of Him with whom we have to do. 

Bishop Be&xelet. 

The primal act of faith is enunciated in the word God : a 
faith not derived from experience, but its ground and source, 
and without which, the fleeting chaos rf facts would no more 
form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself make 
a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the 
inspired Scripture, is the form of reason itself in all things 
purely rational and moral. Hence it follows that what is ex- 
pressed in the inspired writings, is implied in all absolute 
science. The latter whispers, what the former utters as with 
the voice of a trumpet. As sure as God liveth, is the 
pledge and assurance of every positive truth that is asserted 
by the reason. 

Coleridge. — Xoy Sermotu. 
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VOICES OF THE SUMMER. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Cbaracteristicfl of the Summer SeaeoD — Compeo of a Summer Laiuk 
scape— Science is simply the Ohservance of God at work — ^The secret 
of all Naturalism and Atheism in the world — ^The field of grass and 
lilies as a teacher of God's love. 

The grand and prevailing characteristics of Summer are loveli- 
ness and enjoyment. It is the time of flowers, leaves, light, 
warmth, dear air, dews, rains, showers, rich and glorious sunris- 
ings and snnsettings, morning and evening twilight, sparkling 
fountains, green fields, singing birds, and running waters. All 
things are full of beauty and of life, and all things utter the 
sweet voice of inspiration itself, that God is love. The season 
is so spontaneous and exuberant in adornment and delight, that 
you could not cut out a section anywhere, firom any landscape, 
under any sky, which would not, in reference to the Divine 
Goodness, open to you a volume, where Meditation, in Cowper's 
expressive words, might think down hours to moments. 
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More than fifteen chequered years have passed away, since I 
wrote, after a joyous stroll in green pastures, and beside still 
waters, a page in my Summer's journal, which reproduces now, 
with a vivid sense of the extreme beauty of the picture, as it 
there flashed upon me, the details of the simple landscape. 
Were I again upon the spot, precisely the same elements of 
beauty would surround me, but with added grace and richness, 
for Nature, in sudi a scene, left to herself grows lovelier from 
year to year. I sketched some of the various qualities out of 
which in such a little nook of scenery, nay, in one straight-for- 
ward gaze upon it, firom my standing-point to the horizon, there 
could arise a combination of such indesmbable loveliness. 

The rain last night, I remarked, has purified the atmosphere, and 
the unusual coolness of the weather invigorates all pature. The 
day unites the beauty of Summer and Autumn. It has the 
leafiness of June, with the deamess of October. Everything 
praises God, but how insensible are most men, even to the beauty 
of natm^ in itself, to say nothing of its lessons of the Deity. 
The simplest objects I have met with are full of loveliness. See 
what a picture in that small space of green meadow, dotted with 
two or three noble trees. How many points of beauty there 
are I First, the carpet of grass, of such peculiar fi^hnesA, 
smoothness, and depth of green. Second, the deep shadows of 
the trees, lying on the verdure, and contrasted with the sunshine, 
together with the motions in the same, and the chequered light, 
that dances with the stirring of the leaves, as the wind moves 
the branches. Third, the smooth, straight, dean, and perfectly 
round trunks of the oaks and elms that rise side by side from 
the centre of the shadowed spots of green grass, and are seen 
in relief against the meadow. Fourth, the graceful commence- 
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ment of the branches of the trees, ivhere they spring from 
the trank, and the beauty of their sprays and Terdnre, as seen 
ag»nst the grassy rising nnduhrtioiis of the kodacape. fifth, 
the lovdiiness of the waving tops of the trees, one rich mass of 
feliage^ bending in the ehn with such graoeAil arehes and fes- 
toons, and in the mi^le so dose, shapely, and wdl defined in 
the outline. Sixth, the picture of these tree-tops, as seen against 
the dear bhie sky, whidi is shining through the leaves and 
branches. Seventh, the splendor of the sailing douds, the 
sparkling purity of the surrounding atmosphere, and the animar 
tion with which everything dances and smiles in the breeze and 
sunshine. There are all these distinct features of beauty in this 
little simple spot before me. Though so small in ext^it, and so 
simple in its materials, the eye would never weary with garing 
on it. Every part of its loveliness praises €k)d. 

But the impression made upon the mind by such a scene from 
without, depends greatly, not only on the point of light in which 
you regard it, but also on the state of the mind within. 

The rill u tonelesi to his ear, who Icels 
No hanaony witkin ; the south wind steals 
As silent as unseen among the leaves : 
Who kai no inward beauty, none perceivn^ 
Though all around is beautiful. Nay, more, 
Tn nature's calmest hour he bears the roar 
Of winds and flinging waves, pots out the light, 
When high and angry passions meet in sight; 
And, bis own spirit into tumult hurled. 
He makes a turmoil of a quiet world ; 
The fiends of his own bosom people air 
With kindred fiends, that hunt him to despair ! 

Dana's Thimghtt on t&c SmbL 
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Such a heart will make Winter out of Summer eveiywhere, 
and can see God nowhere. The feelings are the medium of 
vision, and likewise of opinion and belief Coleridge somewhere 
says that the chameleon darkens in the shadow of the person 
who stoops to examine its color ; and so does Nature diange and 
darken, even in the unquiet shadow of the thinking and observing 
soul, if it cannot see light in God's light 

Again, if the phases of human life be mingled in the landscape, 
the mind may attach itself to some point there, perhaps of re- 
pugnance with the benevolence of the scene, and a train of 
thoughts shall be started, leading to contemplations, beneath 
which, if there were no relief from them in bnghter realities, earth 
would always be shrouded in gloom. 

We take another record from the journal of Summer hours, and 
find it iUustrating such experience. Leaning agadnst the trunk of 
a tree in the frequented park by the sea-side, and meditating on the 
busy scene before me, I was struck with the thought of its two con- 
trasted £aces. How happy they all look, the busy, moving specta- 
tors ! The children trundling their hoops, school-girls playing and 
laughing, nurses with in&nts breathing the fresh air, young men 
and maidens walking and discoursing, the trees budding, the green 
grass springing, the warm west wind fanning one's temples, the 
waves quietly gurgling, the searcrafl, large and small, tacking and 
gliding in the Bay ! What a lovely scene I But then its in- 
telligent materials, — ^what are they ? If you hear at such a 
moment, a group of revellers, or gazers, from the midst of which 
a voice Inreaks forth, in very admiration of the scene, or of the 
sea view that constitutes part of it, with an oath, in which the 
name of the Creator of all this enchantment is thrown from the 
lips in reckless, impious profaneness, how painful the revukioDy 
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from the disclosure of love without, to hate within — from the 
sweetness of Nature, that would lead the heart to God, to such 
depravity in human nature, that can defy him. Immortal beingsy 
at enmity against God I And the enjoyment even of such a 
scene, by such beings, considered with reference to the manner in 
which it is enjoyed, and the probable destiny of the laughers in 
the midst of it, is a piece of madness ; its indulgence being like the 
laugh of insanity, and all their happiness a fearful mockery, 
somewhat as if a criminal should be found amusing himself with 
backgammon the hour before his execution ! 

And yet the voice of Nature calls us up to God. In his 
House we walk, and all its grand frame speaks to us ; its azure 
walls open off around us into an infinitude of meaning, if only 
we have learned " the outward by the inward to discern, the 
inward by the Spirit." The veil must be taken away from the 
soul ; for there is none over Nature, and then man sees his 
Maker almost in open vision. 

** In sympathy with Grod, his sympathies 
Spread through the earth, and run into the skies ; 
Full, yet receiving ; giving out, yet full ; 
Thoughtful in action ; quiet, yet not dull, 
He stands 'twixt God and earth. A genial light 
Dawns in his soul ; and while he casts his sight 
Ahroad, hehold the Sun ! As on its track 
It mounts high up the heavens, its fires give back . 
Only the effluence of that inward fire. 
The reflex of the soul, and God its Sire. 
Thou, who art I4fe and Light, I see thee spread 

» 

Thy glories through these regions of the dead ; 

hear thee call the sleeper. Up ! behold 
The earth unveiled to thee, the heavens xuvioWi^X 
10* 
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On thy transformed soul celestial llgh 
Bursts, and the earth, transfigured, on thy sight 
Breaks, a new sphere ! Ay, stand in glad amaze. 
While all its figures, opening on thy gaze. 
Unfold new meanings. Thou shalt understand, 
In mystic hierograph, thy God's own hand." 

Daha* 

In this spirit, when we trace the seasons in their round, every 
month is a fresh revelation, every day a new page in the letter 
from the Almighty Father to his children. The soul that would 
be filled with beauty, must be filled with God ; then, everything 
that hath ever sprung from, his creating hand, bears the viable 
impress of his glory. Then too the realms of flying years and 
rolling worlds take a new sublimity of interest from the intimacy 
of the filial relationship. My Father made them all I 

Let any man go forth into the air on a quiet morning in June, 
and enjoy the beauty of the landscape, and reflect how much of 
the Omnipotence, the Omniscience, and the Infinite Groodness of 
God he witnesses. In this small compass he beholds these 
attributes for the most part, it is true, microscopically ; and yet, 
even with microscopic, instead of telescopic vision, he witnesses 
an infinitude. The telescopic vision itself may be to us, in com- 
parison with the extent of God's works, but microscopic ; and in 
whatever direction we look oflf from the surface of our globe into 
the surrounding atmosphere, we look off into infinitude; fbr 
where could we go, where can our thought go, or in what direc- 
tion could we follow our thought, and come to the end of space ? 
Or how can we even imagine a point where space is not, or 
ivhere Qod is not ? We may imagine ourselves travelling across 
the whole universe^ beginning at one side, and coming to the 
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other; but when we have done this, we still look forth into 
infinitude. Standing on the battlements of the outermost world 
ever reached by telescopic vision, or computed bj the astrono- 
mer, we still are just as much surrounded bj the unknown and 
the infinite, as when with the naked eye we look abroad into 
the air from the door of our own dwelling. The infinitude of 
space and the Eternity and Omnipresence of God are alike over- 
whelming. 

Equally overwhelmrog to the human mind is the infinitude 
into which we look, when instead of kx>king abroad into the air, 
we look down upon the earth on which we are standing. We 
may take but just enough of the landscape to plant our feet upon, 
and confine ourselves to that, and out of that, and through that, 
the mind goes off again into infinitude. The mind is lost and 
overwhelmed in the demonstration of the infinite divisibility of 
matter. The smallest clod of earth that a man picks up beneath 
his feet is enough to stagger and confound him. He cannot 
reconcile apparent impossibilities, with demonstrated realities. 

He who perhaps in the vanity of his mind has reasoned 
against the revealed mode of the Divine existence as three in one, 
because he himself cannot comprehend it, is involved in a mys- 
tery equally incomprehensible, by any of the least things that 
ever God made ; a bit of straw or a gnun of sand shall over- 
throw him. He shall stand on the borders of insanity in his 
vain attempts to solve the mystery of matter, or to recondle the 
demonstration of the infinite divisibility of so big a piece of earth 
as he can take between his thumb and finger, with his own 
feeling of the impossibility of such a reality. And yet the blind 
fool who cannot judge, nor fathom, nor comprehend, dther the 
meooe or the modal ezistenoe of a single gnau c( VBi^oit ^aS^^QOi% 
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grow, nor understand how it grows. A child can light a candle, 
or can take a match and apply it to a bundle of haj, and 
there shall be flame ; and a child, so fiir jbrth, is as much 
of a philosopher, as Newton, observing the eoxmectioB ci 
cause and effect in God's universe, and reasoning and acting 
accordingly. But neither the child nor Newton could do any- 
thing unless God were working ; neither could light a candle, if 
€k>d let go, so to speak, that arrangement of the elements, or 
withdrew that living agency which produces flame ; if GKxi did 
not continue that active power between element and element, the 
tracing of which, in its operation, is the ground of all sdenoe, 
and the pursuit of the footsteps, the agency, the finger, the pre- 
sence of God. For not only we, the intelligent and thinking 
creatures of this globe, live and move and have our being in 
€k>d, but all things do the same ; and the fl^me of this globe 
could not hang together if God left it to itself, or withdrew lum- 
self from it For nothing can act of itself and in the very 
organization and pulsations <^ the air by which the voice of one 
man is conveyed to the ear of another, as well as in the connec- 
tion between body and spirit, by which we hear and understand, 
God must be present and active. What action can be more 
simple than that of lighting a flre in the grate when all things 
are placed in readiness ? You strike a match and apply it, and 
the thing is done. Nothing is so common, so familiar. And 
yet, if we had never seen it done, nor ever seen flame, nor 
seen, nor known the power of fire, it would seem to us a 
miracle. 

And now let science work. Let it be demonstrated to u» how 
many agendas there are and must be in that one activity, that 
one expression of life m Qod^% \uAN«m^N)W> ocsmbination of 
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elements muBt take place, what various croesiDg links of cause 
and effect must move like chains of lightning, in the process of 
that fire. Is the mystery cleared up ) Have we found the 
secret of the universe f Can we either see the Power, or make 
it take form, or prove its absence f Have we done anything 
more than merely traced one or two of the steps in whidi God 
works^ and so made it more wonderful f O have we thought we 
were pouring light upon the matter, and removing aU ground of 
wonder, when we were just multiplying the development of pro- 
cesses, each one of which demonstrates our own ignorance, and 
even in showing us how many things we may discover, just dis- 
covers how many things we know nothing about f Or on the 
other hand, have we, in analyzing those processes, conceived that 
we have, so to speak, exorcised God^ quite blown up the idea of 
his presence and activity ? Yea, verily, this is the wisdom of 
some of this world's philosophers. 

When the Lord o^ the creation invites us to come and see 
how God hath clothed the grass of the field, they can demon- 
strate to us by an analysis of ihe component parts of the soil, and 
a separation of the rays of light, and by showing us how flint is 
formed upon the coating of reeds, and how these things have taken 
place precisely in the same way ever since the world began, that 
God hath nothing at all to do with all this ! The more they can 
see of the separate steps of God, the more they can prove to us, 
on the whole, that there is no God. 

Can there be anything more perverse, n[K)re unnatural, more 
blinding and confounding in the way of pretended reasoning, than 
such atheism ) The fool hath said in his heart — no God. But 
i^ tl^ naiuraUam any better, which, while it professes to ao- 
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knowledge or admit a god afar off, denies a present acting, snper- 
intending God ? Without God in the world, is the character- 
istic drawn by divine inspiration, of the soul of human wickedness. 
Without grace, we love to live without God, and would be glad 
to Hve without God for ever. We have formed the hahit of 
living without him, and it is painful to us to have him come near ; 
and in consequence of this habit, it is difficult to realize his pre- 
sence in any way whatever, difficult to begin and form the habil 
of communion with him, difficult to think of him in any other 
way than through the dread, darkening medium of our sins-anc? 
his violated law, difficult to think of him in any way in which w( 
love to think of him. 

This, truly, is the secret of all the naturalism and atheism in the 
world, ENMiTT. If men loved God, how would they delight to 
behold him in his works, how would they hail him in his provi* 
dence, how would they love to meet him in every revelation of 
his character and will I But without this love, and under the 
gloom of an angry conscience in the continuance of sin, they 
know no better how to meet him in providence, than in naturf 
nor in his Word, than in his works. There is the same hiding of 
God under the veil of second causes in providence, as in th€ 
goings on of the natural world. In the events of life, careless 
men do not see God, do not feel their dependence on him, do 
not make their arrangements for him, do not love to recognize Ik 
hand. And it is in truth a great triumph of grace over sin for a 
Christian so to do. For this is an essential part of a daily 
walking with God, to feel that he is near, to see his hand in 
events, not merely to acknowledge him in prayer. It is a sweet 
life, this life of fEiith, a child's life, a life every part of which is a 
preparation for heaven. Perhw^ »^ Qe£^Ti>3dii ^Sfflxx!^esi<^Q£ €tnen 
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for the heavenly world is the habit of seeing God through second 
causes in this world. If we can see and love God here hyfaiih^ 
we shall see him and love him hereaflter, in some waj to us at pre- 
sent inooncdvable, answering to sense. And if we can see him 
now, and rejoice in him, and trust him, in his works and his 
providence, we have nothing to be afraid o£ 

We sometimes shrink back almost with terror at the thought 
of suddenly confronting €k>d, or of suddenly passing from the 
world to which we are accustomed, into a world which is totally 
unknown. Now the very ways God has taken in this world for 
the revealing of himself to us here, and even his discipline of us 
by the very influence of his works in creation, show us that we 
have nothing to fear. We go forth and stand amidst a sweet 
landscape like that Jndean scene, in which our Blessed Lord 
uttered his sermon of snch marvellous simplicity and beauty, on 
the birds, the grass, and the lilies, and how sweet, yet how 
clear, is the manifestation of God's presence I How beautifully, 
how lovingly, God has revealed himself in nature I And a man 
may ask, will the world to come, into which I am to be received, 
be any more strange to my spiritual being, than this world is to 
my mortal frame ? Will there not, beyond all doubt, be the 
same sweet, natural, perfect adaptation between the forms and 
realities of that world, and my spiritual faculties, that there is 
between this world and my earthly tabernacle ? No doubt there 
will ; but the great relief and quiet of the soul, its deliverance 
from alarm and terror, is in the fact that Christ is there, and 
according to his own declaration has gone there to prepare a 
place for us. I go to prepare a 'place for you. There is great 
meaning in that passage. That house, which is from heaven, is 
prepared for those who believe in Christ, by his going \ >& -n^^^ 
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pared through the power of his own resurrecfaoD, aseension, and 
entrance into heaven in a glorified body, which is the type of 
ihat, wherein all the childr^ of God hj &ith in Christ Jesus 
are to be clothed. The same blissfiil adaptation that there h 
between that glorious ispiritual body of the Redeemer and the 
splendors of the spiritual world, by which he is surronndied 
and adored, there will be between the (M^nization of die saints 
and those same splendors. Heaven will be as truly and 
naturally the home of the saiuts in the likeness of the Lord Jesus 
as it is of the Lord Jesus himself. 

There is great glory and comfort in those passages whidi 
spei^ of the appearing of the Lord Jesus, as the siffwd for the 
xtssumption by the saints of their perfect resemblance to him in 
his likeness. — ^It doth not now appear what we shall be ; but we 
know that when He shall appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as He is. And when he who is our life shall 
appear, then shall we also appear with him in glory. — ^Now, if 
we find it difficult to realize and believe these assurances, let us 
consider that God's power is adequate to the production of what- 
ever glorious change in us he chooses, and that his care and 
love, as our Father, are an infinite security that he will certainly 
accomplish for us, in the matter of our heavenly vesture and 
habitation, all that is reqmsite for his glory and our good. If 
God so clothe the grass, and if he so clothes our perishable 
bodies, how much more gloriously, with inconceivable radiance 
and bliss will he clothe the soul I 

** Not for that we would be unclothed" — ^Paul himself shrank 
jErom the thought of being turned out of this mortal tenement, a 
naked soul; an idea which even heathen philosophers and 
injtholo^fistfi^ guided only by their own instinctive dread, have 
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made so full of gloom and desolation ; and justly so, having no 
knowledge of Christ, — ^Not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortalitj might be swallowed up of life. 
And he who clothes the lilies with their lovely dress, taking the 
seed at first rotting in the earth in Spring, and carrying the germ 
of life up by his power into the light of day, and there causing the 
rays of the sun, and all the influences of the elements, to weave 
for them a Summer array, with which the impearled golden robes 
of Solomon in his greatest grandeur were not to be compared in 
glory — he who clothes the lilies with such loveliness, will much 
more take care of the germ laid with our mortal frame in the 
earth, will raise it into the light and sat of heaven, and there will 
swallow up mortality of Hfe, giving to every beUever in the Lord 
an array perhaps incomparably more glorious than even the 
vesture of the angels. 





Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, deligbtful luxuries of 

beauty to twine round a solid, upright stena of understanding ; 

but very poor things, if, unsustained by strength, they are left 

to creep along the ground. 

John Fostsb. 



Man is of dust, etherial hopes are his, 
Which, when they should sustain themselves aloft, 
Want due consistence ; like a pillar of smoke, 
That with majestic energy from earth 
Rises ; but having reached the thinner air. 
Melts, and dissolves, and is no longer seen. 

W0KD8WORTH. 







How precious a thing is 3'outhful energy I if only it could 
be preserved entirely mglobed^ as it were, within the bosom 
of the young adventurer, till be can come and offer it forth a 
sacred emanation in yonder temple of truth and virtue. But, 
alas I all along as he goes towards it, he advances through an 
avenue, formed by a long line of tempters and demons on each 
side, all prompt to touch him with their conductors, and draw 
the divine electric element with which he is charged away. 

John Foster. 

And, surely, if th«^ purpose be in good earnest not to write 
at leisure that which men may read at leisure, but really to 
instruct and suborn action and active life, these Georgics of the 
Mind, concerning the husbandry and tillage thereof, are no less 
worthy than the heroical descriptions of virtue, duty, and 
felicity. Wherefore the main and primitive division of moral 
knowledge seemeth to be into the Exemplar or Platform of 
Good, and the Regiment or Culture of the Mind ; the one 
describing the nature of Good, the other prescribing rules how 
to subdue, apply, and accommodate the will of man thereunto. 

Lord Bacon. Adv. cf Ltarning. 





CHAPTER XVL 

Reduplication of Character — ^Retam of Action into tho strength of prin- 
ciples — Restrictions on the law of seeds and of repiodoction in 
morals — The seed-time of sensibility and passion — Neceasitj of livuqg 
roots for the permanence of good habits. 

The analogy between the verdant fulness, exuberance, and 
activities of Summer, and the active development of our intelli- 
gent and moral being, is exceedingly impressive. Seeds are not 
only an illustration of the germs of character, but character like- 
wise returns upon itsel£ K the Earth were one vast forest from 
the progress of a Banyan Tree, this mighty spectacle would be 
but a faint image of the manner in which the branches of 
character return into the parent soil, and take new root there, 
and spring up into new trees, that again shoot back thdr 
branches for new roots, thence to rise into new trunks and 
foliage, till the man becomes his own wilderness, aud wanden 
everywhere beneath the shadow of his own being: 

^ A pillar'd shade, and echoing walks between I" 

So character reduplicates itself. First, the prindples form the 
actions and the habits, then the actions and the habits them- 
selves form new prindples. Every action becomes in its turn a 
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germ, a soed, a govenung power of other action. Thus, in Uh 
day for ever walks to-morrow — ^to-day is the promisei and to a 
vast extent the regent, of to-morrow ; for not only as a man 
thinks and acts to-day is he likely to think and act to-morrow, 
but he sets causes at work to-day that mtut operate to-morrow, 
and he drops germs of feeling and of habit into the furrows of 
life to-day, which will be developed to-morrow. Thus character, 
by action, forms character, reproduces it, and gathers strength, 
and is renewed ; and thus intercourse with others, from being at 
first the simple development of seeds, principles, germs, laws, 
vnthin^ reacts still more powerfully from tvithout, and gives new 
laws, and works new forms, and communicates new life and 
energy to opinion, emotion, and habit 

Just here it is, that one of the most extraordinary analogies is 
to be traced between the goings on of life in developing and 
developed plants, and the opening and concentrating activities 
of our own immortal being, our tendencies consolidating into 
habits. We are told, as the result of deepest scrutiny into the 
mysteries of life and character in plants, that the changes of sap, 
by which they acquire their peculiar and distinctive qualities, 
take place chiefly in the leaves ; and also that the effect is to the 
greatest extent produced by the combined agency of light and air. 
Until the leaves are formed, the sap seems to rise and fall in the 
tree, according to the state of the weather, as the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere may affect it But as soon as 
the plant has expanded its leaves, the sap flows regularly towards 
them, and is so firmly held by them, or changed and concen- 
trated in returning from them, that the plant ceases to bleed 
when incisions are made.* 

* Sacred Pbilonophy of the Seasons.— Bwnfiaiu 
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IIow very suiking and solemn are the analogy and 
the lesson from this, in regard to the active habits of the 
soul, and the intercourse of our being in sodetj. HicU fiistens 
our prindples, steadies tkem, either for good or evil, even if they 
have been unst^y or undecided before. For as a man acts, so 
is he, though he may have been so vacillating in his thoughts, 
that he could hardly tell whether they had assumed any definite 
and settled form or color. But action and social intercourse 
soon settle them, of whatever nature they may be. And, after 
a certain time, the Sap in us, the vital quality and character, is 
determined by our actions, manners, words, which are, indeed, 
our leaves, and the laws of life and character are held and gov- 
erned by them, instead of governing them. 

It is during the transmission of the sap through the leaves 
that what remains in the plant, what constitutes its growing and 
consolidated substance, receives its peculiar consistence, color, 
odor, ana taste. A process of perspiration through the leaves goes 
on, by which the superfluous watery particles of the sap are 
thrown off, while that which goes to the food, substance, and' 
habit of the plant, is secreted and retained. It has 
been found by actual experiment that a single sprig of 
miiit, weighing only twenty-seven grains, gained in seventy seven 
da^-s, fifteen grains in weight In that time it had imbibed 
2,558 grsuns of water, and consequently had thrown off 2,543 
grains. The 15 grains of increased weight in the growing sub- 
stance of the plant, were tlie results of this arrangementi and of 
the other vegetative processes. 

There is in human life, and in the growth of the mind, a 
similar law and arrangement, by which our habits of action, and 
our intercourse with others, xeacV, \x^xv ovw mwacd being, pro- 
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dudng a permanent increased weight and coloring of character, 
of one kind or another. And as in vegetables and plants the sap 
undergoes, in the buds and leaves, that change which is neces- 
sary, Uiat it may return into the plant with a new fitness and 
power for its growth and development, so in our conversation, 
manners, actions, which represent the buds and the leaves of our 
social development, our pnnciples have a trial, and return upon 
us with change or confirmation, as the case may be. Thus our 
active life not only demonstrates, but determines, our inward ; it 
80 confirms and holds the character, that an incision in the maiu 
body does not bleed it 

Then again there is the influence of light upon the v^etative 
process. The root requires and seeks the darkness. Down 
beneath the surface, in secresy and mystery, it carries on its mag- 
netic secretions ; but the plant itself, to which for its life and 
growth those secretions are conveyed, seeks the light, and must 
have it. All vegetating substances push towards it ; they are 
pale, colorless, tasteless, sickly, without it; so that vegetation 
owes to the light all that constitutes the worth of its forms and 
substances ; its taste, smell, color, its adaptedness for fire as fucL 
And here again, how striking the analogy ! It is light, heavenly 
light, that forms all the distinctive worth of character. What- 
ever the original faculties may draw to themselves from earth, or 
possess by intuitions without it, those native knowledges can pass 
into charities^ into life, only by heavenly hght. All the distinc- 
tions of moral qualities we see in reality only by that ; only in 
God's light do we see truly even earthly light And when the 
true hfe is hid with Christ in God, the fniits develope themselves, 
and the processes of life go on, only beneath the constant light 
of Truth Divine in God^s own Word. 

n 
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The law of seeds in morals is guarded by two restraints as to 
the time and manner of its action, both of which demand the 
most careful attention in a man's spiritual husbandry. First, 
there is the divine appointment as to hfe ; no one knows, in his 
own case, its precise limits, nor how much time is comprehended 
in his sowing period. Second, there is the constitution of the 
human mind, which also is under a precise allotment, as to the 
period of development and growth. In both these directions 
there may be a hindrance and an impossibility, as to the con- 
tinuance of processes preparatory to a harvest, which should be 
anxiously regarded. 

If a man say — ^To-morrow shall be as this day, and much 
more abundant; by-and-by I will do the work, which God 
and my own conscience require me to do now ; that word 
hy-and'hy may involve the impossibility of doing it, and the 
edict of the end may have gone forth, before that procrastinating 
word was uttered. God may say — Thou fool ! The field thou 
hast received to cultivate must be given up this night to God for 
the judgment. Or, the nature of your own constitution may 
involve a hindrance amounting to the impossibility. The princi- 
ples of your own constitution may say — ^Thou fool ! It is too late. 
Nothing more will now grow. You have passed the possibility 
of a harvest. That melancholy dirge — The harvest is passed, 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved, has its greatest 
reality in principles, and not in events or times merely. 

Hence the appeals in the Word of God, based upon the im- 
portance of the present moment, have always a peculiar 
solemnity, apart from the fact of the utter uncertainty of life. 
There is a consideration of immeasurable moment, a demand 
of mighty weight for a present right decision, in the very work- 
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iDg of our being, in the power of habit, iu the manner in which, 
by every decision that we make, every answer given to each 
successive appeal, and every disposal of the influences pressing 
upon us, we are doing something towards unalterable fixtures in 
the elements of an eternal character. 

Our fallen being has two motions, like the globe ; one upon 
its own axis, the other iu its orbit. While intent solely on 
present enjoyment, absorbed in the plans of to-day, and careless 
of the future, man whirls with his carnal mind upon the axis of 
sel^ regardless of that swift, stupendous, controlling motion in 
the orbit, whkh is sweeping him from God. Most men are as 
thoughtless of that motion, as if it did uot exist ; many men 
deny it, and continue insensible of it, till death stops the revolu- 
tions of this mortal sphere, this earthly axis, and transfers the 
whole consciousness and sensibility of the soul to the sweep of 
the orbit, which continues precisely as when the earthly career 
was ended, eternally away from God 1 

The constitution of our nature, in reference to the develop- 
ment, growth, and immutable fixtures of character, is fearfully 
and wonderfully made. There is a ductile i>eriod, when change 
is easy, and a fixed period, when change is impossible. There is 
a period of sensibility, and there is also a period of its decay. 
There is a time, during which the sensibilities of our nature are 
developed, becoming quicker and stronger, more delicate, refined, 
and perfect. There is a time in which they open to all the ele- 
ments that surround them, like fiowcrs to all the influences of 
the sun and air, drinking in those influences, and powerfully 
afiected by them. But this period of tender sensibilities looks to 
a period of active character, for the formation of which the sensi- 
bilities are given, and the requisite excitements ]^rovid(i<i ^ot 
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them, after which, they pass from the form of mere sensibilities 
into habits and fixtures of feelinor and of action. This evident 
law of our constitution is delineated with solemn power by 
Bishop Butler. Character is made up, first of passive, after- 
wards of active emotions. If our just and benevolent emotions 
are disregarded, if they are mere sensibilities, and do not pass 
into active habits, are not cherished and obeyed, they die away, 
die out; a greater and greater degree of stimulus is required to 
move them. 

This is illustrated strikingly in the case of novel readers. 
Let an individual mind be long given up to that employ- 
ment, let a young lady, for example, make the perusal of 
romances a miun element of her education, and though at first 
she may have begun with tender sensibilities and many tears at 
all the distresses depicted in every page, yet this discipline will 
end in the establishment and possession of a selfish and insensi- 
ble heart. Amidst the real woes of society that person who so 
freely shed tears at imaginary woes, and for a time did almost 
nothing else, will walk unmoved ; and all the sensibilities of such 
a mind, except its purely selfish sensibilities, will be blunted and 
inefifectual, just in proportion as its sensibilities towards good, its 
emotions of benevolence, have been disobeyed, and not carried 
into active habits. The good is neglected and decays ; the evil is 
cultivated and increases. The good sensibilities n^lectcd, 
require more and more of influence to move them ; the evil, 
passing into active passions, require less. Both, in proportion 
to the diligence with which they are cultivated, require less 
to move them, but more to satisfy them. 

This is the case both with the fires of sinful and of holy 
emotions kindled and indulged in our natures. Our appetitesi 
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if we;, let ihem become ungovernable, all become strong 
and sinful passions, and tben, while anything will excite them, 
nothing will satisfy them. A drop of ardent spirit will kindle 
into rage the fire that bums in the veins of a man given over to 
intemperance, but all the vats of a distillery will not satisfy nor 
quench it; it grows continually stronger, and demands more 
and more. So it is with all our passions, which, the more we 
obey and yield to them, the stronger they grow ; and the stronger 
they grow, the more easily they are excited, but the more im- 
possible to be restrained. And precisely so it is with the blessed 
desire of a regenerated soul after holiness. The stronger that 
grows, the more easily it is exdted, but the less easily satisfied, 
until indeed God himself satisfies it with his own likeness and 
infinite fulness in heaven. 

If a passion be awakened and formed, it requires to be fed, it 
craves excitement, and runs on, of itself, into power. But there 
is no natural passion in our fallen natures towards God and the 
spiritual world. The passion itself is to be created. There are 
sensibilities to be wrought upon, and these are what God lays 
hold of^ first of all, to rescue and renew the soul ; but to create 
the habit and power of a passion, there must be action ; other- 
wise, the sensibilities themselves diminish. K they yield not to 
the influences of Providence and grace brought to bear upon 
them, they decay, the active power and sensibility of the soul 
being turned into an opposite channel, and into the formatioii 
of an opposite character. 

Every ineffectual appeal made to the sensibilities upon 
religious things, every appeal not followed by active effort, 
leaves the sensibilities in that direction less susceptible. Or 
rather, if we prefer this view, the hxUcki \& foTm<^ dl ^^^ 
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garding them, of disregarding the appeals made to ihem. 
This habit becomes so powerful, that the difficulty is perhaps 
not 80 much to move the heart, as to break up that habit of 
disregarding its remonstrances, or of deferring the moment of 
obedience to them. In truth, it makes but little difiference whidi 
theory we adopt ; but litUe difference whether the sensibilities 
be diminished, or the power of resistance and procrastination 
increased. Either way is fatal. K the sensibilities diminish, a 
greater power will be requisite to reach what is left ; and if the 
power of resistance be increased, as it certainly is by tlie ?iahit 
of resistance, then a greater influence will be requisite to over- 
come that power. If a man have a task to accomplish, which 
requires all his strength, it makes but little difference whether he 
waste a portion of his strength, or increase the difficulty of the 
task. If you have a fountiun which you are to fill with water, 
it makes but little difference as to the hopelessness of accom- 
plishing your work, whether your supply of water is cut ofl^ or 
a sluiceway is made at the bottom of the fountain, by which all 
that you pour in runs away. 

From all these considerations we gather the infinite import- 
ance of the time given us for the formation of a holy character, 
the appropriate and critical nature of such a period, and the 
impossibility of exchanging it for another period. It is first our 
seed-time, then our growing time ; the time of tenderness, of 
lively sensibility, of susceptibility to impressions fix)m affecting 
scenes, thoughts, truths, arguments. As this period passes 
away, the susceptibihty of the soul diminishes. It is so with the 
characteristic sensibility of geniira ; it is so with all the sensi- 
bilities of our mortal fi*ame. There are rare instances, in which 
the natural early freshness and imYtesftibility of character holds 
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on to a very long and late period ; and this constitutes in a 
great measure what we call genius, which is the exquisitencss 
and tenderness of early sensibility combined with the maturity 
of active power ; so tliat indeed a definition of genius has been 
given by a great writer in accordance with this principle, thus : 
" To carry the feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood, 
to combine the child's sense of wonder and novelty with appear- 
ances which every day for perhaps forty years has rendered 
familiar, — with sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
and man and woman, this is the character and privilege of genius." 

But can we suppose that this was ever done, or ever could 
or can be done, in reference to the spiritual sensibilities of 
the soul, by a man all the while in the neglect of those sensi- 
bilities ? A sense of God and eternity, a perception and sense 
of sin Tind holiness, a tenderness of conscience, and a suscepti- 
bility of being moved by heavenly appeals, or a power of 
discerning the glory, and feeling the value of heavenly things, 
cannot be maintained, cannot be preserved, by a soul in the 
habitual neglect and disregard of those things. The hardening 
of the religious sensibilities in the period when they might hkve 
been the means of salvation, and the searing of the conscience as 
"With a hot-iron, so that no feeling can be expected, and scarcely 
is possible, is a part of the penalty which men have to pay for 
their continued habits of religious procrastination. 

Now this seed-period and the growing period in human 
character are strikingly analogous to the same periods in the 
processes of nature. If they be improved, the elements of 
blessedness are found in the character, and they ripen to aharvest. 
If they be neglected, the season never recura, and the possi- 
bility of harvest is destroyed by the non-exiftteucft oC ^cii«\\\\^V\v>^ 
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seed. A harvest was in the power of the sower, with plenty of the 
most heavenly seed and influences ; but the seed he has thrown 
away, and the influences he has wasted. K this were done in 
nature, all life would stop, and the earth would be as a dismantled 
and deserted habitation. In the seasons of the natural world 
the spnng-time is the seed time ; then the earth is in the right 
' state, then the elements are arranged accordingly, then there are 
the processes of the early rain, and the gradually increasing 
warmth of the air and the soil, and all coincident, requisite drcum- 
stances and influences. 

The seed, that is put into the ground tken^ ripens for the 
harvest. But if the reciprocal, relative, active influences of the 
earth upon the seed, and the seed upon the earth, are interrupted 
or withheld, or defen-ed to a later period, there can be no harvest ; 
all things must be taken in their season. 

If the earth could be conceived or imagined under the reality 
of a sensitive intelligence, self-reflective, self-determining, like man, 
and should say, in regard to the good seed scattered by the 
husbandman, I cannot now give that attention to the seed 
which it requires, I am, just now, all absorbed in the production 
of metallic ores, and I have besides an immense and promis- 
ing crop of thorns and nettles which I must nourish, 
but by-and-by I shall be at leisure to receive the seed, and then it 
shall fructify ; the earth would act as a sinner, act as a procrastinat- 
ing young man, absorbed in life's gaieties, and neglecting the 
period of life's lasting elements. If the earth should say this, 
then there could be no harvest The time of harvest shall come, 
and the husbandman shall nghtfuUy demand a return for the 
seed sown, but there shall be no return. When the time of re- 
urn has come, the earth may say of the seed so long neglected 
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and lost in its boeom, Now I will have it germinate and grow, 
now I can attend to it But nature forbids ; that all important 
process of germination and growth cannot now goon. For even 
if it could be commenced after such wilful delay and waste of 
influences, still, before the process requisite for a harvest could 
advance a quarter part on its way to completion, the Winter 
would have set in, and all of growth and life for that period would 
be annihilated. And as to the cherished productions on which 
the earth has been expending its strength, when it should have 
been nourishing the seed for the husbandman — ^its thorns and 
nettles — they are good for nothing but to be burned, and not 
good even for tliat, except for destruction. 

Accordingly, it is under this very figure that the Apostle sets 
forth the case of a soul neglectful and wasteful of the seed of 
God's Word. For the earth, which drinketh in the rain that 
cometrh (At upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God ; but that which 
beareth thorns and briers is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; 
WHOSB END IS TO BE BURNED. Hc shall say to the reapers, 
Gather ye the wheat into my bam, but the tares ye shall burn 
with Are unquenchable. So shall it be in the end of the world, 
when the elements of character here cjiosen, and sown, and 
nourished to perfection, come to be assorted for their final ever- 
lasting ownership and abode. Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the 
flesh reap corruption. He that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. If ye sow to yourselves in righteous- 
ness, ye shall reap in mercy ; but if ye sow wickedness^ ye shall 
rtssjf iniquity, ye shall eat &e fruit of lies. They have sown the 
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cult and terrible to pass. You are all the while running up a 
score of guilt. Wherefore God smth to thee, in a strain of grand 
and solemn irony — Rejoice, O young man> in thy youth ; and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways oi thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes ; but 
know thou that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment. 

" How dangerous," says John Foster, " to defer those momen- 
tous reformations which conscience is solemnly preaching to the 
heart I If they are neglected, the difficulty and indisposition 
are increasing every month. The mind is receding degree after 
degree, from the warm and hopeful zone, till at last it will enter 
the arctic circle, and become fixed in relentless and eternal ice.'' 
Ah! thou youth of an immortal destiny, beware of thine 
orbit ! How stands thy soul's astronomy towards God and the 
heavenly world ? 

We cannot recall the past, or renew the early seed-time of the 
soul, and therefore the retrospect of youth is often sad, even to 
the Christian in later hfe, whose hope of a renewed immortal 
youth in heaven is strong in the Redeemer. Foster says, in a 
Btrsdn of melancholy beauty, that it is hke visiting the grave of 
a friend, whom we had injured, and are precluded by his death 
from the possibility of making hini an atonement. But we may 
secure ourselves, by the grace of Christ, against a repetition of 
the evil and the injury. That mind must be hardened indeed, 
that can return to the pursuits of life from such visits, and stil) 
strike down one after another of the remaining opportunities of 
lasting happiness, or treat them with insult or neglect Yet 
thus do multitudes repeat the story of the Sybil in their own 
exnerience, i^nd the last books are the costliest and most difficult 
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to gain. And multitndes paAs away with nothing but the aveng* 
ing memories of lost opportunities to follow them; angels of 
mercy, struck down here, to rise in the judgment against their 
murderers ! 

Fearful is even one instance of the rejection of the offer of life 
eternal. How long can it be persisted in, without an intermina- 
bly fatal result ? If men will go on, over and over again, putting 
from them the cup of immortality, in every way ministering to 
the disease of sin, and retaining its leprosy in the soul, refusing 
the aid of the Great Physician, the elements of an everlasting 
character are all the while forming. If men will exclude the 
gradous influences of the Divine Spirit, and prefer their aliena- 
tion from the life of God, no wonder if God at length retires 
from them, and leaves the completion of the sinful creature for 
eternity to the hands of the Master Workman, Death I 







That which we find in ourselves is the substance and the 
life of all our knowledge. Without this latent presence of the 
I AM) all modes of existence in the external world would flit 
before us as colored shadows, with jio greater depth, root, or 
fixture, than the image of a rock hath in a gliding stream, or 
the rainbow on a fast-sailing rain-storm. Tho human mind 
is the compass in which the laws and actuations of all out- 
ward essences are revealed as the dips and declinations. 

Coleridge — The Friend. 



'Tis not in Folly, not to scorn a Fool, 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more : 
All Promise is poor dilatory Man, 
And that through every stage. 
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Tbuk natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the 
science and language of symbols. The power delegated to 
nature is all in every part ; and by a symbol I mean, not a 
metaphor or allegory, or any other figures of speech or form 
of fancy, but an actual and essential part of that, the whole of 
which it represents. Thus our I^rd speaks symbolically, 
when he says that the eye is the light of the body. The 
genuine naturalist is a dramatic poet in his own line ; and 
such as our myriad-minded Shakspeare is, compared with the 
Racines and Metastasios, such, and by a similar process of 
Felf-transformation, would the man be, compared with the 
doctors of the mechanic school, who should construct his 
physiology on the heaven-descended Know Thyself. 

Coleridge. — The Friend. 





CHAPTER XVn. 

Voices of the Summer continued — ^The power of habit — ^The difference 
between habit and impulse — Difference in Character while «habit is 
forming, and when it is formed — Both the good man and the wicked 
satisfied from himself, by the nature of habit — Our responsibility for 
all our habits, of opinion, of feeling, and action. 

If we inquire what is the grand impression produced by this 
joyous season, between what part of human life and character it 
bears the most striking analogy, we shall find it in the power of 
habit, and the heedlessness with which the process of the forma- 
tion of habits is carried on. The summer of our life is Uie 
period in which moral causes are ripening and preparing for the 
harvest, the period in which the seeds and principles set at 
work, work on unto perfection. It is also the period in which 
an abounding richness of foliage, depth, and beauty of colors, 
freshness and power of life, turn away the thoughts from every- 
thing like decay, and conceal the rapid progress of the Season 
from report and consciousness. Not even here and there are 
there any grey hairs upon Ephraim, and it seems as if the glory 
and fulness of this tide of life could never cease. We sport like 
the butterflies around us ; we throw ourselves as upon the sum 
mer clouds, and indolenlVy &ai\ vnoj m\k l\\fim« 
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All nature is busily at work in the Summer, notluDg stands 
still, every process goes on with an intense uninterrupted energy, 
but the work is not so visible ; it is all covered with light and 
leaves, streams babbling, birds singing, the quiet quadrupeds 
feeding, everything is enjoyment, nothing seems work. So in 
the summer of our life there is such a leafy, prosperous period, 
that the vast energy with which habit is working on, and charac- 
ter preparing for the harvest, and causes are ripening for eternal 
consequences, is not at all noticed. Habit is ever passing into 
nature, as the bark of the trees this season is part of the wood 
the next Impulses pass into habit, and become consolidated 
nature, even as the sap in the plant, touched by the light and 
air, in iu circulation through the leaves, returns with those mys- 
terious influences, to give to the plant its lasting and peculiar 
growth and character. And the whole process is so gradual, so 
natural, that it requires a forcibly observant mind to guard and 
watch it 

Hence the danger and the power of stealthy repetitions, no 
matter how trifling each by itself may seem. The repetition 
makes them strong, and at length irresistible. It is truly said 
of Power, that time consecrates it. 

And what is grey with age becomes religion. 
Be in possession, and thou hast the right. 
And sacred will the many guard it for thee. 

It is the many repetitions that guard the first impulse to evil 
and obey it They crown it, and work for it, as the hive labor- 
ers work for the Queen Bee. Most men are overcome and 
destroyed, not by great temptations, but small ones, coming 
gradually, when the conscience is off its watch, or asleep ; just as 
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^p HZzfS^aai are duulbed hr the Satirist as having tied e?ery 
Liir :i G^L^r^'s head, while slumbering, to such a 
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better efforts, and confirm the bad. In either direcUon habit 
makes a man strong, makes him at length inexorable and im- 
movable in evil, or immutable in good. Habit may not alone 
make character, but it makes it immortal. Habit, at length, 
gives to character the mark of eternity, and it does this, because 
at every step the will accompanies it, the determination of the will 
resolves it, the seal of the will is upon it, and every moment man 
is a voluntary being, whether making progress in evil or in good. 
The more immutable he becomes in habit, the more voluntary he 
is ; the greater is the weight of the free voluntary choice and 
determination by which he is pressed down, and pressed onward, 
in his present career. The more absolute, supreme and strong 
his will is in that direction, the more perfectly it is his own 
choice. And thus the more impossible it becomes for him 
to change, it is simply because he is then more voluntary than 
ever, a greater intensity of will than ever being in exercise. All 
the preceding acts of the will are strengthened by the present, 
and the present combines within itself the intensity and ac- 
cumulation of all the preceding. 

Anything, however trifling in itself, may become habit, by bare 
repetition, by the most unreflecting iteration ; and thus, by a 
process of separate instances, in each of which there was at first 
hardly enough of will or of thought to redeem it from the mere 
mechanics of our frame, or to make it an intelligent, conscious 
operation, the thing may grow to be so powerful, that the 
mightiest and most watchful repeated efiforts of the will shall be 
requisite to break it up. Habit is the child of impulse. There 
is in human life the period of impulse, when habit is nothing, and 
there is the period of habit, when impulse is nothing. Young 
persons are creatures of impulse, old persons ax^ cxQac\.>\t^ c^^ 
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habit Almost everything is impulse with a little child, and 
nothing can be called habit ; almost everything is habit in the 
second childhood of old age, and there is very little that can be 
called impulse. Impulse is habit in formation ; habit is impulse 
fixed. When habit is once formed, impulse is powerless against 
it ; indeed, all impulse falls into it. It is like a deep, swif^ re- 
sistless river, into which an opposing mountain current may pour 
with the most tremendous momentary shock and agitation, but 
with no effect whatever, save to increase the volume, rapidity, and 
fury of the tide, which is instantly turned downward to the sea. 

Now the question whether or not impulse shall pass into 
habit, depends upon the repetition and oontinnity of the same or 
similar impressions. It is difficult to say exactly when it b^ns 
to lose the character of impulse, and to put on that of habit ; it 
may be with the very first repetition. A mere impulse, if not re- 
newed, or if succeeded by other opposite or disti*acting impulses, 
may be utterly forgotten, and may pass quite out of the charac- 
ter, as not being one of its elements ; though for the manner of 
its treatment while it stayed, the creature is accountable, and in 
that way it marked the character, even in passing through it 
But ordinarily our impulses are not single. Our passiona are 
continual, and they grow by what we let them feed upon. Our 
affectiom fasten on their objects, and the impulse of the unaeB 
returns eyery day, soliciting indulgence. K, therefore, a cardess 
tempted youth begins an unlawful gratification, he may bo sure the 
temptation to it will return. And after he has given way to it 
a certain number of times, the impulse, each time strengthened, 
passes into habit, and when the habit is once formed, he is in all 
probability lost 

For what man can over rely u^oti a natural strength to br^ak 
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from it, or where, in a thousand cases, does one instance occur, 
of a man undertaking to stop it, before he has reached the verge 
of the cataract ? He sleeps like an Indian in the bottom of his 
boat, gliding swiftly on, and not till the toss of the rapids awakens 
him, to make him know that salvation is impossible, does he even 
discover his danger. Not till a vicious habit has eaten up the 
elements of goodness in the character, and consumed its virtuous 
energies, does it let itself be known in the aspect and reality of 
retribution, and then, generally the lesson comes too late. Yet 
at first the warning of a whisper, followed by a resolution as light 
and easy as the stroke of a paddle in the water, might have been 
enough to conquer the evil, and redeem the soul. 

How often, how painfully, how fearfully, have we seen this 
yerge of an impossible return overpast, and this fatal necessity of 
destruction developed, in the formation of the habit of intemper- 
ance, from beginnings so small, that the slightest effort would have 
checked the movement I Nay, the habit may have been formed, 
the impulse itself may have been begotten, out of what was 
absolutely at first repulsive and distasteful. But an artificial 
habit, conquering a first disgust, seems ever to be stronger than 
all others. Conquest is held with a fiercer, more avaricious 
intensity, than an original possession. 

Yet at the beginning, anything opposed, any intervention, 
almost any exercise of will, would have sufficed to stop the 
whole sin, and shut off the eternal misery. But even a few 
weeks of progress may carry you beyond the possibility of a 
return. At the beginning of the mountain stream, you could, 
with your two hands, stop the rill, or turn it in another direc- 
tion; but let it steal on a few miles down into the open 
countiy, and a thousand other rills will have joined it, and the 
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stream, which at first a child at play could have spanned with 
his little hands, the tallest man cannot cross, and by-and-bj it 
pours a deep, strong river into the ocean. Such is natural 
impulse. You do not need to cherish it, you need but let it 
go, and it will become continuous, it will pass into habit, it will 
form a despotism, that nothing can control. And such is the 
history of most men, for time and eternity. 

On the other hand , our benevolent impulses, our impulses of 
piety, our impulses towards God and heaven, are not continual, 
not natural. An impulse that wrj, needs cultivating, cherishing, 
and repeating, as a matter of duty. If it be cherished and obeyed, 
the heavenly impulse also may become a habit A man may 
become habitually benevolent, prayerful, and heavenly-minded, 
even against his nature, so that in spite of all opposition, the 
element of benevolence and prayerfulness, from the very force of 
habit, may become an indestructible, omnipotent element of his 
character. It may be the hand of the Almighty upon him, and 
the force of an indissoluble chain of influence, drawing him up 
to heaven. 

For God has put the influences of his Word, Providence, and 
Grace all against our evil impulses and habits, all in favor of our 
good impulses and habits. He forbids and checks the evil, but 
commands and fosters the good. His discipline is so directed and 
applied, that a man shall work out his own salvation, while it 
is God that worketh in him, both to will and to do, in forming a 
chjiracter for eternal happiness and glory. He shall anxiously 
fight against his impulses of evil ; he shall, with severe toil, re- 
strain and conquer them ; and the vigilance against evil, and the 
hatred of it, shall pass into a habit, shall constitute a spontane- 
ous, tiiumphant element of bouL He shall also, with fervent 
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prayer and practice, cherish the impulses of good, given him 
from heaven, and the good shall be as the resident Deity of his 
nature, the eternal habit of his being, active, despotic and supreme. 

Thus, God is educating our habiU in such a manner, if we 
will submit ourselves to his guidance, that the good man 
shall be satisfied from himself, shall fiud heaven within him ; in 
snch manner, that when the education shall once have been 
finished, and the soul presented without fault before the throne 
of God, the habit of holiness shall be, by Divine Grace, so omni- 
potent, the habit of comnmnion with God of such irrepealable 
and immutable necessity, that the being might be safely sent 
on errands of ten thousand years' duration, among worlds of 
antagonistic influence and example, worlds of open atheism, if 
such there could be, and yet possess, the while, an inward heaven 
of deep untroubled joy, and return as angelic, as pure, as radiant, 
as blissful, as when it first began to wing its way, on God's be- 
hests, for the regions of miseiy and darkness. 

On the other hand, Satan is educating men's habits, wherever 
he can get the formation of them into his own power, in such a 
manner, as to make the wicked man lost within himself, the 
possessor of a hell within himself, and the slave of his own self- 
chosen, self-cherished evil passions, under such entire and hopeless 
tyranny, that the very bosom of heaven, if he could be thrown 
there, would be found, for him, the very deepest hell. As the 
child and heir of heaven works out his own salvation, so and 
much more the child of hell works out his own perdition. The 
thing begins, oftentimes, in this life, and as righteousness tendeth 
to life, so he that pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own death. 

Sometimes the wicked eat here in this world of the fruit of their 
own doings. They receive in themselves that recompense of 
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their error which is meet This is the case, both physically and 
mentally. The habits of intemperance, of self-indulgence, of the 
violation of what are called the laws of nature, both of the body 
and the mind, are followed, after a certain period, with hopeless 
and incurable misery. In the case of particular vices, there is 
open demonstration ; but there may be injuries inflicted on the 
mind, unseen as yet, because not followed with visible conse- 
quences, where nevertheless the demonstration is just as actual, 
and will be more fully and eternally revealed, when the bodily 
organization with all its developments, shall have passed away. 
The laws of our spiritual being can be violated with no more 
impunity, than those of nature ; nay, they assert their power, 
and execute their retribution, when the system of nature is laid 
aside forever. 

But before that final demonstration, the truth breaks forth ; 
volcanic prophecies appear, foretelling the last conflagration, if 
the fire be not put out. Men of intemperate minds experience 
plenty of warnings, as to the conclusion to which their passions 
are hurrying them ; a conclusion as fixed as fate, when habit 
passes with its owner beyond the world of grace, into a world 
where destiny is determined by character, and character is the 
sum and expression of all preceding habit. Our passions, even 
in this world, if we give way to them, are all turned into diseases 
that prey upon ourselves, making the recesses of our being like 
sepulchral caves, inhabited by legions of evil spirits. It would 
be almost as impossible to live in a community of such explosive 
fire-works with any comfort, as in the infernal world itself. Our 
globe would be like a revolving mad-house, and indeed such 
examples of the despotism of passion are often, by the mistaken 
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mercy of juries, pronounced insane. It is only the insanity of 
evil habit asserting its omnipotence. 

Nor could Bedlam itself furnish more terrible instances of 
madness, than the extremes of passion in our rational world. 
Men have been known so miserly, by reason of covetousness, as 
to deny themselves the comforts of humanity and the common 
decencies of life, and after all have committed suicide through 
fear of want, in the midst of incredible riches. What an almost 
incredible picture of madness and misery in both worlds ! 

" First starved in this, then damned in that to come 1" 

And such is the slavery of ungovcrncd passion ; men are jaded 
and driven by it like rail-road hacks, 

^ Hard travelled from the cradle to the grave." 

There is scarce one passion in the human heart, under the power 

of which, men giving themselves up to its despotism, have not 

become insane. Our passions, once turned away from God, and 

become uncontrollable, sweep on, and hiss and roar like a forest 

conflagration ; they toss and rage like the waves of an ocean, 

and the mind itself becomes an empire of chaos, and of wild self. 

torture. What is there in this world that can approximate 

towards constituting an adequate type or representation of such 

a state ? Suppose a man standing at the entrance into some 

vast building, filled with powerful machinery ; or suppose him 

looking down through a trap-door into the midst of the strife, 

the din, the fury, of the congregated, complicated, rushing 

wheels, impelled by the force of central engines. Let turn c«vn.- 
12 
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ceive this machinery all introverted, in action diauietrically oppo- 
site to the right, all conflicting with itself; — ^pistons, cranks, 
beams and cylinders, crashing down, and mighty wheels, iron- 
spiked and cogged, and with tremendous revolutions interlocked 
and whirled against one another. Could he gain in this way 
any idea of the almost inconceivable chaos of a mind with its 
energies at war upon itself, and all its passions grappling in fierce 
opposing conflict ? Ah no ! for the sight and sound of the con- 
flicting a'ash of such machinery* would be but momentary ; de- 
struction would ensue, and nothing would be heard amidst the 
dead resulting stillness, but the dropping of the fragments of the 
transitoiy war. 

But the life and energies of the soul are immortal, indestruo- 
tible, even in its madness ; and if you could suppose that by 
some mysterious, indwelling power of perpetually renewed 
existence in material agencies, after each thundering crash 
of the machinery upon itself, the pistons, cranks, wheels, 
cyhnders, and engines, all clamped, complicated, and spiked as 
before, should begin afresh, their gigantic, antagonistic revolutions, 
with inextricable intricacy and increasing power; you might 
have, in this continued entanglement and roar of battle and 
chaos, some little symbol of the everlasting antagonism in the 
passions of a soul against God and one another ; no sleep, no 
peace, no quiet, no possibility of enjojonent, but an eternal, all- 
renewing, all-increasing, elemental war I 

For all this, the being, whoever shall have the madness and 
misery of entering upon such immortal strife, shall be himself 
responsible, for against all this God perpetually waras the soul ; 
and into all this enters, against God's warning and command, 
the nature of a self-determining will, and the element of choice. 
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BO that the life of a perpetual voluntariuess inspires it It is all 
the result of self-indulgence, the consequence of habit ; for our 
habits are voluntary things, and there is the guilt of them, and 
there is the point of our responsibility. Nor can they be less 
voluntary, when they have grown to an immutable and des- 
perate perfection, than they were in the very infancy of their first 
weak, trembling, hesitating beginnings. Habit is indeed a 
second nature, but it is not an involuntary nature. Our will always 
goes with our affections, and is present and consentaneous with 
every faculty of our conscious existence. It may be unnoticed, 
but it always acts. The motions of the will, accompanying all 
the impulses, all the ebb and flow, all the current of our being, 
may be so swfft and ceaseless, as to be altogether imperceptible ; 
just as a wheel may go round with such immeasurable rapidity, 
that the motion cannot be seen, but the wheel appears as a solid 
stone, though every revolution is accomplished in a given mea- 
sure of time ; and just so, every motion of the will is discernible 
by the eye of Omniscience, and the most habitual and appa- 
rently involuntary movements of our being are all voluntary. 

We are responsible therefore, at fii-st setting out, for our im- 
pulses. Some men . might be disposed to deny this, if impulses 
are to be regarded as natural. But their naturalness can make 
no difference as to their responsibility, if they are voluntary, 
A man may have an evil nature, out of which nature evil im- 
pulses are perpetually springing; but certainly, the extreme 
naturalness of such impulses does not and cannot diminish a 
man^s responsibility for them. The Saviour of the world speaks 
of Satan in the character of an inevitable, immutable, irreclaim- 
able liar ; " when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, for 
he is a liar and the father of it" But this lying nature does not 
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render an intelligent nature irresponsible for its lying impulses. 
So in regard to everything. We are responsible for our impulses. 
We may watch over them, we may check them, we may resist 
and restrain them, according to God's word and our own 
conscience. We are bound so to do, and if we do not, there is 
very great guilt 

And ordinarily, except a mind be marvellously well-regulated 
under the grace of God, there is a very great neglect of this 
watchfulness as to impulses, whether they intervene discon- 
nectedly, or are the beginning of habits. Yet the mind is bound 
to be its own sentinel, and to interrogate them. If a man per- 
ceives or experiences an impulse to evil, he is bound to stop it, 
to deny it, to go to God vnth it, to pray against it, to mourn 
over it. Suppose it be a mere negative impulse, an impulse, for 
example, to the continued neglect of prayer, or to the omission^ 
now and then, of that grand duty of life which ought to be a 
daily fixture, as immutable as the sun. A man is responsible 
for his treatment of every recurrence of such a temptation, and 
for that dread habit of prayerlessness, which the repeated yield- 
ings of his soul to indolent and neglectful impulses have bound 
around him like a garment. Just so, an avaricious man has 
rendered himself such by repeated impulses; impulses not 
watched nor striven against, nor counteracted by better impulses, 
but permitted to go on, and habitually obeyed, till avarice, 
instead of being a mere impulse, has become the master passion 
of the soul. So with all other impulses passing into passions. 
And the impulses to the neglect of known duty are perhaps 
more disastrous and fatal than those to the commission of open 
Clime. 

In the same way we are responsible for our feelings. We can 
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cheek them, control thera, bring them to God, pray over them, 
do with them what we will, by coming to our Almighty Helper 
and Deliverer. But feelings indulged pass into habits. Habits 
are but feelings permitted and cherished, till they are fixed 
elements of character. 

In like manner we are responsible for our opinions. Our 
views of truth, or the errors we have adopted, have not become 
parts of our character without our own volition. The steps are 
gradual, often imperceptible. Character is a magnet that draws 
opinion to itself^ and afterwards opinion so formed and chosen 
rules the character, confirms the habits, and directs the soul 
through life. 

We are responsible also for our habits of association. Much 
depends for character on the circle of our daily thoughts, studies, 
friends, employments, and the range of the mind amidst the 
objects of \ia natural complacencies. A man whose habitual 
associations are elevated, noble, comprehensive, possesses both a 
security of character, and a storehouse of enjoyment, invaluable 
and inexhaustible. 

Of what grand, guardian power, and happy infiuence, are a 
few good books, made the constant companions of the mind ! 
How important for its protection ag^nst the vagueness and 
desultoriness of newspaper impressions, and for fixedness, pre- 
dsion, energy, and simplicity of style, that its circle of intimate 
intellectual associates, be minds of noble thought, sublime 
aspirations, classic and refined expression I It is an illustrative 
and impressive fact that Milton, even in the work of his Paradise 
Lost, was wont to prepare himself for composition, sometimes by 
the perusal of the Grecian poets, but constantly by his study of 
his Hebrew Bible; a severity and elevated power of habituial 
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disciplme, that sustained the native grandeur of his genius, 
nor ever permitted it to be drawn down by mean or low asso- 
ciations. 

Thee, Sien, and the flowery brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowed ieo^ ind warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit, nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, equalled with me in fate, 
(So were I equalled with them in renown !) 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mseonides : 
And Tiresias and Phineas, prophets old. 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 

Happy is the mind thus carefully, richly, harmoniously fed 
and disciplined. A man, as a thinking being, has great re- 
sources of enjoyment thus within himself, and opportunities of 
delightful and exciting conversation, in a few beloved books 
around him. 

Yet all this is of no avail without religious principle, and a 
thousand instances have proved the inefficiency of all things 
below Divine grace to secure the soul. It may seem sub- 
jected to the noblest tendencies, endowed with the loftiest dis- 
positions, and accustomed to the most refined and elevated 
tastes; yet, let a suitable temptation come, and unless the 
anchor of the soul be cast vnthin the vail, the assaults of the 
Adversary will be successful, the ship vnll swing from her moorings, 
and no power on earth can hold back the most cultivated nund 
from ruin. 

Neither without Divine Grace can any reliance be placed on 
the greatest decision of character, or the best resolutions for the 
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future. Indeed, good resolutions are ordinarily only like the 
joints in a cane-plant, producing no change, but followed by 
precisely the same development of character as that which pre- 
ceded them. If the character be already good, then at each 
interval they do at least strengthen the next growth ; if the 
character is bad, they generally accomplish no alteratipn, but the 
same growth goes on as before in spite of them. Not till graoe 
comes is there any radical change. 





Thou iiast said in thy heart, I am, and there is none besides 
me ! Prurient, bustling, and revolutionary, this French wis- 
dom has never more than grazed the surfaces of knowledge- 
It has dearly purchased a few brilliant inventions at the loss 
of all communion with life and the spirit of nature. As the 
process, such the result ! A heartless frivolity, alternating 
with a sentimentality as heartless ; an ignorant contempt of 
antiquity; a neglect of moral self-discipline; a deadening of 
the religious sense, even in the less reflecting forms of natural 
piety , a scornful ^reprobation of all consolations and secret 
refreshings from above ; and as the Caput Mortuum of human 
nature evaporated, a French nature of rapacity, levity, ferocity, 
and presumption. 

Coleridge. — Appendix to the Statesman's Manual, 

It is a most amazing thing that young people never con- 
sider they shall grow old. I would, to young women espe- 
cially, renew the monition of anticipation every hour of the 
day. I wish we could make all the cryers, watchmen, ballad- 
singers, and even parrots, repeat to them continually, You will 
be an old woman, you will, you will. 

John Foster. 







Sweet Spring indeed is there, 
In spite of many a rough untoward blast, 
Hopeful, and promising with buds and flowers. 
But where is glowing Summer's long rich day 
That ought to follow, faithfully expressed ? 
And mellow Autumn, charged with bounteous fruit ? 
Ah I while the better part is missed, the worse 
In man's Autumnal season is set forth, 
With a resemblance not to be denied : 
The season ended and the greenness gone ; 
The sheaves not gathered ; bowers that hear no more 
The voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal warmth ; 
And with this change, sharp air and falling leaves, 
Foretelling total Winter, blank and cold. 

Wordswoeth's Excursion' 
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CHAPTEE XVlll. 

Voices of the Summer Continued — Seasons of Visitation — Character of 
Roger Sherman, and the Lesson for Young Men — The neglect of op- 
portunities is the sowing for a harvest of evils — ^The proper periods to 
be regarded — Roots, rather than slips to be rested on. 

The processes of Summer, in connection with the progreas rf 
human life, remind us of one of Lord* Bacon's profound and 
germinant aphorisms. "For it is in knowleclge," says he, ''as it 
is in plants ; if you mean to use the plant, it is no matter tar 
the roots ; but if you mean to remove it to grow, then it is mort 
assured to rest upon roots than slips. So the delivery of knoif* 
ledges, as it is now used, is as of fair trees without the rootit 
good for the carpenter, but not for the planter. But if you wB 
have sciences grow, it is less matter for the shaft or body of Ifc* 
tree, so you look well to the taking up of the roota." 

Good for the carpenter^ hut not for the planter I There ii a 
volume of meaning in that aphorism. How many "books thaa 
are, of which this may be said, and how many educational and s 
disciplinary processes there are, fitted rather for the use than tha 
development, of minds that need to be trained. Principles aal 
knowledges need to be rooted in young minds, and set a-^irow- 
iDg, not planed, squared, and fashioned, as for the use of yom 
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carpenters. The ground-work of education and discipline is 
planting and training ; you must rest upon roots in this work, 
for you can have no such a^urance of growth by slips. And if 
this be true even in regard to sciencft*^, in which always there is 
much for the mere carpenter, bundles of facts for present use, 
like cords of forest wood cut down for burning or building ; how 
much truer and more important in regard to moral and religious 
principles and habiU, that need to be set and fast rooted, in order 
to endure and grow. When once rooted, they are not only an 
inseparable part of the being, but a parental part. They are re- 
productive ; they clothe the summer with a bright, green, refresh- 
ing foliage, and they fill the autumn with a rich abundant har- 
vest. 

It is then of infinite importance that the roots be seen to ; 
that our knowledges, pnnciples, coui*ses of active and habitual 
life, have roots, and that they be not things of a mere expe- 
diency, things without life, or taken up and applied to transitory 
use, even as a man would take a polished piece of dead dry 
mahogany to make a box withal, but never to set in his garden. 
Things for cultivation must be things in growth, and in the 
period of growth must be attended to. 

AVhy, asks John Foster, in a monitory appeal to a young 
person, " Why do you look with pleasure on the scene of coming 
life ? Does the pleasure spring from a sentiment less noble than 
the hope of securing, as you go on, those inestimable attainments, 
which will not decay with declining life, and may consequently 
set age and time and dissolution at defiance? You gladly 
now see life before you, but there is a moment which you are 
destined to meet, when you will have passed across it, and will 
fip4 yourself at the further e^ge. Ate yoxx ''^T^'^iO^'^ ^a^AsNcev.^ 
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that at that moment you will be in possession of something that 
will enable you not to care that life is gone ? If you should not, 
what then r 

The thoughtful mind is here brought to a verge, where all 
the responsibilities of Jife rise up before it, and the conse- 
quences of our present choices come to a point. The possible 
negative grows out of the interval between now and then, out of 
the manner in which the seed-time runs into the summer, and 
the summer into the autumn. We have dwelt upon the 
period of seeds; the susceptible and suggestive period; 
and the germinating and growing period in the formation of 
character. There is also a spending period, which, in the order 
of uatm-e and of divine wisdom, should come last ; and if not, if 
God's arrangements be disregarded, and that time be taken for 
mdulgence, which God has given for discipline and trial, eternity, 
if not the present life, must be full of misery. 

One period cannot be changed for another. The harvest 
cannot come in the Spring-time, and the Spring-time cannot come 
in the harvest. If the seed-time be neglected in its season, and 
then attempted after harvest, or at what should have been tlio 
harvest, there is nothing but ruin ; there is a harvest indeed, for 
there always will be that, a harvest of evil if not of good ; but it 
is in such a case the harvest of consequences of early heed- 
lessness, neglect, perversion, and waste. A terrible granary will 
thus be filled ; the consequence of neglecting what God has ap- 
pointed for the seed-time, until the period when God expects the 
harvest, and will call the soul to its account. 

Almost all the evils experienced, even in this world, are the 

consequence of the neglect of proper seed-periods, offered, and 

put in one's power. T\\e^o, aui^L ?\\ o^^o\\»xv\tka^ are times of 
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gracious visitatioD, oonoerning which our Blessed Lord says, Oh, 
that thou hadst known, oven thou, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace I And again, They shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another, because thou knewest not the time 
of ifij visitation. What a man does in the season of visitation, 
that also will come to him in the season of consequences. Every- 
thing sent from him, or put in motion by him, will find its way 
back to its owner. He is perpetually sending forth his ventures, 
and from every one there must be a return, for nothing can be 
lost. A man has warnings in plenty ; nor is there any situation 
which he is ever in future to occupy, nor any responsibility that 
ever in future is to come upon him, for which he has not, in its 
proper season, his gracious day of visitation given him that he 
might prepare. The foolish virgins, as well as the wise, had 
their season of preparative visitation, that they might get all 
things in readiness for the final season of visitation, and so be 
ready to go in with their Lord, to the marriage and the 
feast. 

All times of early opportunities, or opportunities to lay the 
trains of future good, are seasons of visitation. Sometimes they 
are wasted, sometimes they are wisely used ; and the conse- 
quences, in character and result, for time and eternity, are widely 
different. Roger Sherman, one of the greatest men of America, 
was early apprenticed to a shoemaker, and continued to 
pursue that occupation for some time after he was twenty-one 
years of age. It was his season of visitation, and how did he 
employ it ? I refer to this, because it affords an illustration of 
opportunities and their results, according to the use made of them 
both for time and for eternity, and because we often set down to the 
score of God's bare providence and sovereignty, what vie e»how\d. «ftt. 
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down to a man's own choice, and improvement or abuse of his 
opportunities. It is recorded that the young Sherman was ac- 
customed to sit at his work with a book before him, devoting to 
study every moment that his eyes could be spared from the occu- 
pation in which he was engaged. His father died when he was 
but nineteen years of age, and from that time the principal charge 
of the family devolved upon him ; the care of his mother, and the 
education of many brothers and sisters. Before he was twenty- 
one, he made a public profession of religion. All the foundations 
of his character and success in life, and his glory in Christ through 
eternity, were laid while he was working at the trade of a shoe- 
maker. 

His habits of study, of attention, of accuracy, as well as of 
prayer and faith, consdentiousness and unbending int^rity, were 
formed there, and afterwards both carried him, and he them, into 
the study and practice of the law, all his seasons of visitations 
and of harvest in life growing out of the improvement of previous 
seasons, till he rose to be a judge in the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut. He was afterwards appointed in the United States 
Congress on the Committee to prepare the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and again was chosen a del^ate to the Convention for 
the formation of the Constitution. 

During the Revolutionary War, he was placed on a committee 
of Congress to examine certain army accounts, among which 
was a contract for the supply of shoes. He informed the com- 
mittee that the public had been defrauded, and that the charges 
were exorbitant, which he proved by specifying the cost of 
the leather and other materials, and of the workmanship. 
When they expressed their great surprise at his rapid and accu- 
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rate knowledge, he informed them that he had been by trade a 
shoemaker, and knew himself the value of every article. 

So it is that our early life, in its consequences, perpetually 
comes up in our later life ; and just in the same way, though far 
more exactly, and with an unlimited release of consequences and 
license of retribution, our whole of life in this world is to come 
up in the eternal world. All Mr. Sherman's excellencies and 
success were owing to his knowing and improving the times of 
his visitation. And so it is, while one young man makes the 
most of all his opportunities, and elects the grace of God to 
walk by, and so finds that the grace of God and salvation, now 
and forever, elect him, another disregards those opportunities, or 
makes the least of them, and so finds that disappointment, un- 
happiness, and the consequences of evil habits elect him. He 
seems to be the prey of misfortune, but it is just the inevitable 
consequence of his own evil choices, and his neglect of the oppor- 
tunities of good. Misfortune is his pre;^, instead of he being the 
prey of misfortune ; for in opposition to God's mercy and grace, 
and in the neglect of his days of visitation, he has made himself 
miserable, when he might have been happy, — irreligious, when he 
might have been religious. He has, as it were, snatched the 
garment of sin and misery from the hands of both character and 
circumstance, and wrapped it round his being as a robe of firo, 
when he might have been clad in the robe of a Redeemer's 
Righteousness, and made a partaker of Christ's own joy. 

A man must be upon the watch, and the more earnestly and 
anxiously, the greater the value of the interests at stake. In 
regard to tangible advantages promised in this world, and prizes 
of great and known va.ne held out here, men generally are will- 
ing to watch. If a young man were told that at a ^^<^w^<^\\ci4 
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in his college course, or in the pursuit of his business, or during 
his apprenticeship to it, whatever that might be, whether of a 
shoemaker like Sherman, or a printer like Franklip, there would 
be a critical conjuncture, marked by certain ihin^ which he 
would certainly know, at which conjuncture, if he would fulfil 
certain conditions, easy and excellent to be fulfilled, but requir- 
ing moral steadfastness, he should be made sure of the posses- 
sion of an immense fortune, with a security against any moral 
injury thereby, we may be sure he would be anxious. He would 
watch to meet that period, and that combination of drcum- 
stances, and to be ready for it He would consider himself 
inexcusably mad if he neglected it. 

Every man who neglects opportunities will reap evils, in the 
period, whenever it comes (and it must come sooner or later), 
when those opportunities, wisely and faithfully improved, should 
have produced a golden, glorious harvest The loss of them is 
not the only evil that he who wastes them incurs, but there are 
dways positive evils coming in their place, and positive evils 
sown by their waste. The wasting is a sowing, A man who 
neglects the opportunities of his period of education, be it at 
school or at college, can never retrieve them ; but not only so, while 
he is neglecting them, adverse powers are working. Even while 
men sleep, if they did nothing worse than that, the Enemy will 
be sowing tares. 

But the neglect of young men, who waste their opportuni- 
ties of good discipline and learning, is never merely that of 
sleep ; it is a positive waking life of active evil, the formation 
of positive evil habits, the sowing of positive evil seed. Indeed, 
there is scarcely any habit more positively pernicious than the 
%bit of indolence and \\eed\efiav\es& m ve^ard to opportunitiec 
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of good. It will cliDg to a man through life, and will prevent 
him from the enjoyment of a thousand triumphs and successes, 
and cut him off from a thousand avenues of good, and leave him 
a bankrupt in happiness. He is a lost man, the man of indo- 
lence and heedlessness in regard to opportunities. 




^E^ 




There is no hope that it should ever change. The waters 
have gone over me. But out of the hlack depths could I he 
heard, I would cry out to all those who have hut set a foot in 
the perilous flood. Could the youth, to whom the flavor of 
hi^ first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the 
entering upon some newly-discovered paradise, look into my 
desolation, and he made to understand what a dreary thing it 
is when a man shall feel himself going down a precipice with 
open eyes and a passive will ; to see his destruction, and have 
no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanating 
from himself; to perceive all goodness emptied out of him, 
and yet not to he able to forget a time when it was otherwise ; 
to hear about the piteous spectacle of his 'own self-ruins ; 
could he feel the body of the death, out of which I cry hourly 
with feebler and feebler outcry to be delivered; it were 
enough to make him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth, 
in all the pride of its mantling temptation. 

Chaeles Lamb. 







I have seen a print after Correggio, in which three female 
figures are ministering to a man, who sits fast bound to the 
root of a tree. Sensuality is soothing him, Evil Hubit is nail- 
ing him to a branch, and Repugnance at the same instant of 
time is applying a snake to his side. In his face is feeble 
delight, the recollection of past, rather than perception of 
present pleasures, languid enjoyment of evil with utter imbe- 
cility to good, a Sybaritic effeminacy, a submission to bondage,, 
the springs of the will gone down like a broken clock, the sin 
and the suffering so instantaneous, or the latter forerunning 
the former, remorse preceding action ; all this represented in 
one point of time 1 When I saw this, I admired the wonder- 
ful skill of the painter. But when I went away, I wept, 
because I thought of my own condition. 

Charl.es Lamb's Elia, 





CHAPTEK XIX. 

Voices of the Summer continued — Evil Habit and Remorse — ^The fearful 
consequences of making the germinating and growing period, the 
spending period — Habits of youthful piety the insurance of a happy 
old age. 

The springs of the will gone down like a broken clock ! How 
affecting, how desolate, how dreadful the condition of the mind 
presented in this image ! And yet, in reality, that is but half 
the picture ; for, on the other side, the will is still strong in a 
perpetual and terrible bondage to Evil Habit, the permitted 
Spring and Summer growth of life, into every step of which, 
with its clanking and remorseful chains, the will enters, though, 
perhaps, with a languid and listless, yet indomitable enei^. 
That is the fearful result in our being, if the habit of the will be 
not, in all the germination and abounding growth of Spring and 
Summer, set from the roots upward, consentaneous with good 
principles. 

The idea of Remorse preceding action, where Evil Habit has 
become confirmed, is deeper and more dreadful still. Neverthe- 
less, it is probably true, even in the very first beginning of an 
Evil Habit. The very first act of sinful self-indulgence is pre- 
ceded, as well as followed, by Remorse. The very remon- 
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straDces of Conscience, if Conscience be not heeded, are 
attended by Remorse, although at first the eagerness of antici- 
pated pleasure prevents the soul from any startling sensibility to 
the bite of the recoiling snake {remordeo)y striking back even 
while the will is yet pushing forward. But at length the 
Remorse becomes not only the attendant on the sinful habit, but 
itself the preceding, prevailing, strongest habit; not, however, 
expulsive of the other, but linked with it, both as forerunner and 
companion. 

Oh, then, that men could be taught to begin with self- 
restraint, self denial, self-rebuke, in the foundation-period of 
human character ! For one period cannot be changed for another. 
Nothing can take the place of the forming, germinating, growing 
period. It cannot, because, whatever takes its place, that will be 
the formation of the character. If bare neglect takes its place, that 
will form the character, and form it fatally and fearfully. But 
where there is neglect, there is more. The spending period is 
entered on, even before the sowing period is past, and out of 
this there can proceed nothing but misery. It is out of the 
power of language to tell the intensity of evil that ensues, if you 
put the spending period, or the period of results, in place of 
the suggestive or the beed period. Nothing can be possible, 
but enth-e, absolute ruin. 

And yet, alas ! this is the bitter, disastrous, awful experiment, 
which many young persons are making with their own being, 
their own endowments and opportunities. They do not wait till 
their passions are fully formed, before they begin to exasperate 
and indulge them. Sometimes they attain to a precocity in 
self-indulgence, even before they have reached the ability of 
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enjoyment ; before they have attained the capacity essential to a 
commanding and noble nature, the restraint, right discipline, 
husbanding and use of which, will form a blissful nature, an ever- 
lasting, inexhaustible capital of enjoyment and of happiness. 
But the abuse of that development is perdition ; it makes even 
the child the father of the man's ruin. 

There are many persons who be^n the spending period 
almost before the germinating period ; just as if, having seed 
given you to sow a field for your future subsistence, you should 
eat the seed for present indulgence. What could come of such 
a course as that, but speedy ruin ? In the history of the suffer- 
ings, the trials and the virtues of the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, there is an account given of a company of miserable, 
unprincipled, spendthrift vagabonds, who desired to live without 
labor. In the seed time and growing time of the Pilgrim year, 
too indolent and reckless to cultivate the ground themselves, these 
worthless adventurers were wicked enough, in the time of great 
scarcity of food, to steal and eat the ears of green and growing com, 
on the ripening and harvest of which the Pilgrims were depend- 
ing, not only for their winter's food, but for the seed of the next 
Springtime. Very much such a course as this are those young 
men pui*suing, who are stealing from God, from society, and from 
themsel/es, green and crude, before it has ripened, the product 
of the passionate activity of their own being. 

Multitudes, having passions given them for restraint from evil 
and for application to good, and for activity in the pursuit of 
pure happiness, and having seed sown, suggestions poured in, 
and influences lavished from God, for discipline and growth, for 
nurture and wise training towards a period of useful and blbsful 
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development, live upon their passions, exasperate and then exhaust 
them. They take their sowing-time for spending-time ; they eat 
their com green ; they consume for self, and forbidden gratifica- 
tion, the seed that God has given for lasting happiness ; they 
consume for hell the seed that God has given for heaven. But 
they who do this, while they seem to be spending, are really 
sowing. The seed in the waste of which they destroy the possi- 
bility of any good harvest, springs up for evil. They are sowing 
sin and misery ; sowing the wind, to reap the whirlwind. Theii 
happiness must certainly be wrecked here, and wrecked hereafter. 
Every mad indulgence of passion, and every wicked neglect of 
the sowing of good seed, is the putting deep into the soul the 
seeds of a future tempest of remorse and havoc. 

The folly, the guilt, the misery of such conduct is indescrib- 
able. What would we think of the measure of cutting down a 
beautiful productive tree, in order to get at the fruit ? What 
would we * think of the recklessness or idiocy of a band of 
foresters, who should fell the tall and stately maple trees, in 
order to get fuel for boiling their maple juice into sugar ? Yet 
this is what, in respect of their habits, and moral discipline and 
course of hfe, multitudes are doing, not for themselves only, but 
with others* How many children are taken without education, 
and put to employments that absolutely preclude them from the 
possibility of a right and happy development ! 

Think of the iniquity of setting children at the age perhaps 
even of six years, to the tasks of men, of mature life, of laborious, 
manufacturing, but dwarfing industry, or of absolute immorality 
and fraud I Think of the iniquity of employing children that 
cannot themselves read, to spend their Sabbaths in crying and 
vending immoral publications ! Who can consider^ without 
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shuddering, the responsibility of those employers, those teaehen, 
who are just preparing the youthful minds thrown in tiior 
power, for nothing but evil ! Who can adequately imagine Ae 
tremendous account they will have to render, the dreadM 
penalty they will have to bear, whose work on earth, a put i 
the very fixtures of their establishment, was the desecration i 
God's day of mercy to mankind, and the training <^ young soldi 
especially to precocious guilt, hardness, and ruin ? Is there nf 
penalty too dreadful for the covetous demons that will tlw 
make merchandise of souls ? 

Men thus ruin their <non opportunities and possibilities of Hfe 
and happiness, by reckless self-indulgence and precocious habiti 
of evil, not dreaming at the time, what it is they are doing; 
what fires of hell they are lighting. A m^'s selfishness is 
always a man's destruction. A man's courses of expediency, the 
things whereby he may imagine he is taking the surest way to 
wealth and prosperity, if they are pursued regardless of God, 
and across the lines of warning and of duty in Grod's Word, are 
the courses which ensure his ruin. The passions and capacities 
of our nature are foundations of power, happiness, and glory; 
but if we turn them into occasions and sources of self-indulgence, 
the structure itself falls, and buries everything in its over- 
whelming desolation. 

These things are most impressive warnings, that men see to it 
what habits they are forming, what use they are making of the 
period, in which the prophetic lines of their future being and 
destiny are ordinarily written, never to be changed or obliterated. 
What men are, contains the unerring prediction of what they 
^ be; and from the courses they are now pursuing, their 
^otnal course may be marked vjitk ^etfect ciftrtainty* Only one 
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cause to human beings is uucertain, only one element of doubt 
enters intx> the calculation ; and the doubtfulness of that is 
diminished just in ptx)portion to the evil that is known in men's 
present courses, and habits. The element that men cannot bring 
into their calculation is God's ; the interposing Divine Spirit is 
the only agency that ever can or will so subdue a man's evil 
habits, and change his courses, as to make those lines of prophecy 
point towards heaven, which before pointed down to hell. 
Hence with entire truth, Mr. Cecil once said — The way of every 
man is dedarative of the end of that man. None but God can 
ever make a change before the end ; and the probability or pros- 
pect that God will do it, is destroyed in proportion to every 
day's self-indulgence in evil, in proportion to every new link 
added to the chain of iniquitous and procrastinating habit. 

Young men without reUgious principle to restrain and guide 
them, are very apt to enter upon tbeir spending time, and to 
form spending hahitSy in that unutterably precious period, which 
ought to be devoted to a virtuous discipline. They pursue this 
course, without the least consideration what it is they are doing, 
-what certainties of future misery they are burying beneath the soil, 
-what harvests of fire they are securing. Allured by the present 
pleasure, they do not think of the consequences. There is trea- 
sure to be desired, and oil, says one of the proverbs, in the d^ell- 
ing of the wise, hut a foolish man spendeth it up. This spending 
it up constitutes the very employment of many persons, even in 
the time allotted for accumulation. Consequently, instead of 
there being a treasure to be desired, and the oil of life in their 
dwelling, they are accumulating a treasure of evil here and of 
wrath hereafter. They are spending up the treasure and the oil, 

which God has given them, instead of saving it up for future 

13 
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use and eujoyment, when the period of accumulation is over, and 
that of expense begins. When that time oomes, having vainly 
lavished their treasure and their oil, and come to poverty, they 
are like those foolish virgins of the parable, who cried in vain to 
others — Give us of your oil for our lamps are gone out 
Character, to be used for eternity, must be formed in time, and 
in good time ; and so, to be used for happiness in life, good 
habits must be early formed, and they wiU be a treasure to be 
desired in the house of the wise, and an oil of life in their dwell- 
ing. 

Youthful excesses and evil habits, it has been solemnly and 
truly said, are drafts on manhood and old age, to be honored by 
old age, if the man reaches that period, which is not likely, or 
by mature manhood instead of old age, if he does not. This » 
the case also with early neglects as well as immoral habits. 
They are the ground-work of lasting evil. And the habits of 
evil formed in the indulgence and gratification of youthful indo- 
lence, appetite, and passion, are drafts, which presented at man- 
hood, take all its strength and capital away, and make it bank- 
rupt, make life a burden and a beggary ; presented at old age 
they make it an age of weakness, pain, and misery. Satan often 
begins to pay his wages to his servants even in this life ; perhaps 
he always does, when he is sure that he has them so completely 
in his power, that their discovery of the nature of his wages wiU 
be of no avail to rescue, or to save them. 

On the other hand, good habits in early life, habits of true 
religion, of industry, of self-restraint, of moral purity, of reverence, 
kindness, decision, punctuality, and avoidance of evil examplei 
are a treasure put out at compound interest, and an inexhausti- 
ble oil of prosperity and happiness. They are the sure founda- 
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tion of success in this life, and of life eternal. Habits of youthful 
piety, an early walk with God, are drafts on God, for the sup- 
port of manhood and old age, and God will honor those drafts 
when a man can no longer help himself. Yea, when all the 
springs of life are broken, and all activity and impulse are departed, 
God will make the soul, that early followed him, rich and strong. 

Habits of prayer are great riches. Grod's name is on those 
drafts, Christ's name is there; and they are sure, they are 
a safe investment Habits of youthful piety are the insu- 
rance of an annuity payable on the part of God, in the time of 
helplessness and poverty. If that time comes, God will be in 
this world the strength and defender of the soul, as well as its 
portion forever. But the blessed habits of piety early formed 
and vigorously maintained, the habits of faith, of prayer, of 
industry, of temperance, of knowledge and of love, are in the 
very nature and order of things, a security against evil. They 
have the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come. I have been young and now am old, said the 
Psalmist, Yet have I never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread. 

Let tliose with whom habit is now assuming its power, look 
to its elements, and beware of its slavery. One sin persisted in 
will keep the soul out of heaven. And sinful habits are the 
grave-clothes of souls, with which they are bound about by the 
great embalmer Satan, and buried in hell. We wish that that 
tremendous aphorism of Coleridge, than which there is nothing 
more true and solemn in our language, could be kept flaming 
before the eyes of youthful persons at every entrance into tempta- 
(ion; we wish that it might be sounded in the conscience at 
every call from a besetting sin. — "Ccntries, or centre-]»ieccs o* 
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wood, are put by builders under an arcli of stone, while it is in 
the process of construction, till the keynstone is put in. Just 
such is the use that Satan makes of pleasures to construct evil 
habits upon ; the pleasure lasts perhaps until the habit is fully 
formed, but that done, the structure may stand eternal; the 
pleasures are sent for firewood, and the hell begins in this life." 

The materials a man gathei-s in his memory for the judgment 
are solemn, but the elements out of which he weaves his habits 
are still more so. Memory is for the past, habit is for the 
future ; memory surveys the past, and conscience acts accord- 
ingly, but habit determines the future. What a man is, when 
he is taken away, that will he be for ever. So then, though the 
prospect in youth, looking only to the possibility of an advanced 
age, is, indeed, important, looking to eternity, it becomes infi- 
nitely so. 

" Habits," says that great and powerful writer, from whom I 
have quoted in the opening of this chapter, " are growing very 
fast; some of them may not be good; but they still grow, 
while we speculate on them, and will soon close, like the iocs 
from the opposite shores in the Arctic Seas, except dashed by 
the interruption of a mighty force. Is the spectator uncon- 
cerned, while they are closing around him ? Or is he descanting 
wisely on the laws of habit, till he becomes its victim ? The 
mind is a traitor to itself; it will not wait while we are seeking 
wise principles, nor return when we have found them." 

No ! its own habits become its principles. However wisely it 
may be seeking and speculating, it is itself already, and all the 
while, forming an inveterate and immutable character. A man 
seems to be travelling, as he paces the deck of a ship in the 
ocean; but it is the skip that is carrying hinif and he goes 
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not one step fuither or faster, for his own exertions or by his 
own motions, than the vessel, to which he has committed the 
very power of advancement, and by which he is borne along. 
Thus has every man two motions through life, his future pur- 
poses and his present character ; but if his future purposes do 
not form his present character (as a supreme regard to the 
unseen and eternal does)^ then his present character forms and 
absorbs his future purposes, and as fast as he overtakes them, 
jast makes them but parts of his present self. The soul that is 
speculating is also acting. The rudder is behind the ship, not 
before it ; the determination of what a man is to be, springs from 
what he is. The ship cannot sail to a distant port without 
helm or compass, there to receive, for the first time, those guid - 
ing articles of navigation ; she must have them already, in order 
to reach that port. With the same rudder and compass with 
which a man has sailed through life, with those, and none other, 
does he launch upon the ocean of eternity. 





I SIT with all the windows and the doors wide open, and 
am regaled with the scent of every flower, in a garden as full 
of flowers as I have known how to make it. We keep no 
bees, but if I had lived in a hive, I should hardly hear more 
of their music. All the bees in the neighborhood resort to a 
bed of mignionette, opposite the window, and pay me for the 
honey they get out of it, by a hum, which, though rather 
monotonous, is as agreeable to my ear as the whistling of my 
linnets. All the sounds that nature utters are delightful. 

Everything I see in the fields is to me an object ; and I can 
look at the same rivulet, or at a handsome tree, every day of 
my life, with new pleasure. This indeed is partly the effect 
of a natural taste for rural beauty, and partly the effect of 
habit ; for I never in all my life have let slip the opportunity 
of breathing fresh air, and conversing with nature. 

Cowper's Letters, 







And becaiise the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air, 
where it comes and goes like the warbling of music, than in 
the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that delight, than to 
know what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the 
air. Roses, damask and red, are fast flowers of their smells ; 
so that you may walk by a whole row of them, and find 
nothing of their sweetness ; yea, though it be in a morning's 
dew. That which, above all others yields the sweetest smell 
in the air is the violet, especially the white double violet, 
which comes twice a year. Next to that the musk-rose, then 
the flower of the vines, then sweet-brier, then wall-flowers, 
then pinks and gilliflowers, especially the matted pink and 
clove gilliflower, then the flowers of the lime tree, then the 
honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar off Of bean-flowers 
I speak not, because they are field flowers ; but those which 
perfume the air most delightfully, not passed by as the rest, 
but being trodden upon and crushed, are three, that is, bumet, 
wild thyme, and water-mints ; therefore yoL a. )e to set whole 
alleys of them, to have the pleasure when jct walk or tread. 

LoKD Bacoti's Estay on Ctardens, 





CHAPTEE XX. 

Voices of the Summer, continued — ^Flowen, with their Loveliness and 
lessons — ^The Process of Ingrafting — ^Analogy between this Process 
and that of Regeneration by the Word of God — The Discipline of Se- 
verity in Nature and in Providence, and its Uses. 

Summer is the season of Flowers, though the autumn possesses 
her harvest of them, quite as fragrant and delightful. There is, 
perhaps, no grand or solemn analogy that answers to them, or 
was ever intended by them, except it be their cpiicklj fading 
beauty and decay ; a sad and fit memorial of man's transitory 
glory, for like the flower of the grass, so he perisheth. But 
there is in them a dear pervading moral of gentleness and love. 
They sweetly speak the goodness and loveliness of the Creator. 
They are thrown everywhere, in rich, unstinted, kindly, rejoicing 
profusion ; and that itself is a lesson to man. Their very no- 
menclature, not in science, but in the language of the peasantry 
and of childhood, all over the world, is attractive to the heart, 
and full of instruction. They are emblems of the sweetest 
thoughts and feelings, of kind words, bright animating smiles, 
affectionate greetings, the hearty welcome, sympathising tears, 
self-forgetting pity, truth, goodness, humility, contentment, peace, 
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meekness, and confiding love. • Those lines of Wordsworth are 
beautiful, (only that the charities themselves are primal duties 
also,) where he says, 

The primal duties shine aloft like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and hiess, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 

All nature is possessor of their beauty. Where are they not, in 
whatsoever climate, in whatsoever desert ? The snow-drop of 
the vales amidst the lingering snows of winter, the wild-rose of ' 
the AJps, the violets that skirt the glaciers, and the solitary 
desert-blossonos, that may cheer and reanimate the drooping 
faith and courage of some pilgrim, ready to die, bear witness, 
all, to the inexhaustible provision of delight for man. Some- 
times in the tliickest profusion they inlay the wildest green slopes 
of almost inaccessible mountains, sparkling as with conscious 
animation and enjoyment, where the traveller gazes on them with 
wonder, gratitude, and love. They are not ornaments merely 
but interwoven and constituent parts of the sweet array of our 
mortal habitation, designed by the wisdom and love of our Cre- 
ator. 

Not a flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, freak, or stain, 
Of His unrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues. 

A time poetic spirit, above all, under guidance and inspiration 
of Divine grace, can draw the profoundest instruction and the 
most precious discipline from a garden of flowers, nay, from" a 
single cherished blossoming plant in ^moxx, ot ?i ^x\\w\ci'?& \w ^ 
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garret window. Bunyan well knew this, and so did George 
Herbert, and the other poet of like Christian temper, George 
Wither. The Poet in prison, and beneath the soom of the brave 
puffing world, could say of his beloved Art, musing on his former 
Lappy experience of Nature : 

By the murmur of a spring, 

Or the least bough's rustling, 

By a Daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed, 

On a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me, 

T)ian all Nature's beauties can, 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make this churlish place allow 

Something that may sweeten gladness, 

In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loneness, the black shade 

That those hanging vaults have made, 

The strange music of the waves 

Beating on these hollow caves. 

This black den which rocks emboss, 

Overgrown with eldest moss, 

These nide portals that give light 

More to terror than delight, 

This my chamber of neglect 

Walled about with disrespect 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught me by her might 

To draw comfort and delight. 

By a still higher Power oi \ivfeY««»^Ao\i,VJsiwv^Qrw«»^ or nature, 
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or poetry could assume within the soul, the same Poet was 
taught to turn the art of association into a minister of comfort iu 
the midst of grief. It was one of the noblest strains ever sung 
in prison. 

By my late hopes, that now are crossed 

Consider those that firmer he, 
And make the freedom I have lost 
A means that may rememher Thee : 
Had Christ not thy Redeemer heen. 
What horrid thrall thou hadst heen in ! 

These iron chains, these holts of steel, 

Which other poor offenders grind, 
The wants and cares which they do feel, 
May bring some greater thing to mind : 
For by their grief thou shalt do well 
To think upon the pains of hell. 

Or when through me thou seest a man 

Condemned unto a mortal death, 
How sad he looks, how pale, how wan, 
Drawing with fear his panting breath, 
Think, if in that such grief thou see, 
How sad will Go ye cursed be ! 

Again, when he that feared to die, 

Past hope doth see his pardon brought, 
Read out the joy that's in his eye, 

And then convey it to thy thought : 

There think, betwixt thy heart and thee 

How sweet will Come ye blessed be ! 

Wither. 

In the summer season, all the processes of gardening, both 
useful and ornamental, are full of inleveskl «cv(i -^es^wx^,. w\\ 
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maDj of them abound with instruction. The care of flowers, so 
delightful in itself, is full of sweet lessons, if the heart be open to 
receive tliem. The study of their organization, their color, 
their fragrance, and of the wonderful provisions and arrange- 
ments of Divine skill manifested in every form and function of 
their frail and exquisite existence, presents as profound and 
impoi-tant a development, as even the starry worlds reveal, of the 
infinite fulness and omnipresent activity of Him who filleth all in 
all. Their tendence was the special work of Eden, and even 
now, a Christian working in a garden, among the flowers, in the 
fulness of the feeling. My Father made them all, may be hap- 
pier than ever Adam and Eve were in Paradise. But we must 
pass to our intended tracing of the higher and more obvious 
analogies in the months of Summer. 

In this season of grovrth and beauty, as well as in the spring, 
there is a curious and interesting process between art and na- 
ture, in which both are so combined as to form a lively image 
of the manner in which man is permitted to co-operate with 
God, and God directs and animates the free will and agency of 
man, in the work of regeneration. That comprehensive de- 
claration. Ye are GocPs hushandry^ follows the announcement, 
We are laborers together with God: both we and ye are such, 
not merely in working upon others, but in and upon ourselves, 
under and by the all-controlling impulse and power of God's 
working. 

The process to which we refer is that of grafting ; a work 
in which the plant to be transformed is absolutely and help- 
lessly dependent, ^.t the very outset, for the least beginning of 
the movement, on a wisdom and power higher than the vegeta- 
tive instinct and life of pature, and entirely apart from it : de« 
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pendent also on a will and 'determination above it, the will and 
good pleasure of the husbandman. He does not more abso- 
lutely first conceive, then by himself, and without any previous 
or concurring motion in nature, set at work the process, than 
God, by his separate and sovereign wisdom and will, conceives 
and sets at work upon man, and without any first conception or 
desire, or concurring motion in him, the mighty process of a 
spiritual regeneration. No man, in a mere natural state, would 
ever imagine that process, or desire it, or make any prevenient 
motion towards it. The "natural man" would no more do this, 
than the native crab-tree would conceive the plan of being grafted 
with the apple, or the wild mountain-ash the design of assuming 
the properties and fruit of the pear. Neither could the natural 
man take any step towards such a transformation, if God did 
not first work, any more than the natural mountain-ash could 
take any step towards becoming a pear-tree, if man did not first 
work. 

The transforming work of man in and upon the grafted tree 
is then, in more respects than one, a lively illustration of the 
regenerating work of God in and upon the whole being and 
nature of man. We are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath foreordained, that we should 
walk therein. God begins the work, in and of himself, without 
man's will, and before it, but upon it ; then continues and com- 
pletes it in and with man. Of his own will begat he us with 
the word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of his 
creatures. For every good and every perfect gift is from above, 
and Cometh down from the Father of lights. And in this mer- 
dful and mighty process of regeneration, man could no more be, 
at first, a co-worker with God, than the crab-tree, growing wild 
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in the wilderness, could be a co-worker with man, who must fiist 
intend and prepare the scion from a fruitful apple-tree, and then 
come towards the crab-tree with it in its hand, to graft it, with 
all its vigorous life, and valuable properties, in and upon the mo- 
tionless unconsdous stock. God must begin with man, and 
work in and upon him, as man must, begin with the tree, and 
work in and upon that. If God did not begin, and work on, 
there would neither be beginning nor working ; no more than, 
if man did not begin and work on, in the process of nature, the 
crab-tree from the wilderness would move towards the apple-tree 
of the orchard, or begin to take upon itself the qualities of the 
cultivated fruit. It is prevenient mercy and grace that are here 
represented, without which there would no more ever be a pos- 
sibility or an instance of the work of r^eneration, than without 
the prevenient art and hand of man there would ever be possd- 
bility or instance of the insertion of a live cutting from one tree 
into the living stock of another. 

So much for the exquisitely beautifril representation of Gkxl^s 
free, sovereign mercy and grace, and the impressive illustration 
of our complete helplessness without his interposition, and our 
entire dependence on his self-moving and freely working Spint 
in us and upon us. K the illustrative analogy in the prooesa of 
grafting went no farther than that, it would still be admirably 
instructive. But it goes much farther, and is more various and 
profound. 

The command consequent on the determined exercise of thb 
prevenient grace, indicates instantly the ability, duty, and ne- 
cessity, of a co-working impulse and activity. It is addressed 
not to a mere passive nature, as the hand of the husbandman 
Approximates the sdon oi a ^\\r\x^ Vf^ Hk^s^^^^ ^^k^tjcscfiuobos 
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stock in which it shall be carefully inserted, but to a conscious 
unllj in an intelligent nature, which must act as much as the 
grace acts, and in accordance with it 

And RECEIVE with meekness the INGRAFTED WORD, WHICH 

IS ABLE TO SAVE YOUR SOULS. The bcautj and instructiveness 
of this reference in the work of grace to the process carried on 
by the gardener, exceed description. Receive with meekness. 
It is not without a severe wound in the plant to be transformed, 
that the change can even be commenced. The transfiguration 
determined, and to be carried forward, is from a fruitless, worth- 
less nature, to a precious, life-giving fruitfulness and beauty. 
But the knife must be used, and the wild stock must be pre- 
pared, with a necessary severity^ for the reception or insertion of 
the new life and gracious growing principle. How beautiful is 
this illustration, when we trace it in the processes by which the 
tree is to be converted. 

The proper time for grafUng is when the sap of the trees is in 
brisk motion, which, in the case of trees that annually shed their 
foliage, happens a few weeks before they put forth their leaves ; 
but evergreens may be grafted, and the process of budding may 
also be accomplished, during the sunmier as well as the spring. 
The stocks are to be so lopped, and the scions so prepared to 
natch them, that the inner baiks of both shall, as exactly as 
)06sible, without being started or bruised, correspond ; the bark 
nd the young and tender wood by both being brought into 
«rfect and permanent contact. The object is simply to secure 
nd facilitate the flow of the sap from the stocks through the 
cioiis. Passing from the roots to the bud and the leaf, the sap 
here undergoes, in the light and air, its peculiar life-giving 
hKng^f its conversion into Juices fitted for tVie tvowT\^TCv«v\\. «^\ 
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growth of the plant, and thence, from the sun and the air, it re- 
turns into the substance of the plant 

When, therefore, you present the branch of a fruit-bearing 
tree to the stock of such a tree as you intend to convert into the 
same fruit-bearing character, in such a manner that the sap will 
flow from the old stock to the buds and leaves of the new sdon, 
which you have ingrafted, we may say that you have ensured 
the conversion of the tree, because it is from circulation and 
change in those buds and leaves, that the sap takes its perma- 
nent character, and returns to form the substance of the stod. 
The graft retaining its hving principle, and the necessary drcula- 
tion of the sap from the roots to the branches being continued, 
the buds of the inserted branch will be expanded into leaves, 
and by the law of vegetative growth, those leaves will perform 
their peculiar important secretions, just as in the fruit-bearing 
tree, from which the scion was taken. The result will be the 
growth of a new tree, with the same fruit as that borne by the 
;"arent tree of the scion. The operation being carefully per 
/ormed, an intimate union takes place between the graft and the 
stock, and the flow of the sap through the capillary vessels from 
the root to the leaves, and thence again its circulation through 
the inner bark into the substance of the plant, becomes uninter- 
rupted. And whether the mode of grafting be that which is 
called whip grafting^ or saddle grafting^ the principles and pro- 
cedure are the same. Every leaf being a feeder of the plant, as 
well as every rootlet, the new tree must not be too freely pruned, 
and the places of incision must be carefully bound round and 
guarded. ' 

Now in the light of this minute illustration, that expression, 
Receive with meekness the engrafted word^ phinea vividly. 
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The humility with which the natural man, chosen as the subject 
of Divine Grace, is to bear the engrafting severity, in whatever 
form it be found necessary, is shadowed forth in the quiel^ 
unresisting meekness, with which the tree bears the knife of the 
gardener, when its branches are lopped ofl^ or its side wounded 
Just so, tihe engrafted word cannot be set, without a painful 
process. Self is wounded to the heart. The sword of the Spirit 
searches the soul in profound and distressing demonstration and 
conviction of sin. But when that takes place, it is proof that 
the Hand of the Great Husbandman is there. If you would 
have him set the engrafted word, receive it with meekness. 
Bear his rebukes, submit to his chastisement, yield yourself to 
his disposal, and say, as the patient tree seems to say, beneath 
the hand of the Grafter, Lord, what m\t thou have me to do ? 

There are some grafts that must be made under ground, that 
is, nearly in the root of the stock, in order to form a strong, 
thrifty, and durable tree. And we are told that whenever the 
graft;ed part of a tree has long been buried at some distance 
below the surface of the soil, the scion itself throws out new 
roots, which acquire in time so much vigor and strength, that 
those of the primitive stock gradually become decomposed, and 
serve for the nourishment of the future tree. This re-rooting, as 
it is termed, is of great advantage to trees occupying a soil 
not well adapted to their longevity or vigor.* An impressive 
analogical suggestion here stiikes the mind at once, in the com- 
plete change that at length takes place from the old tree to the 
new, roots and all included, so that the transfiguration is as a 
new creation. And such a change, and such a re-rooting in 
Christ, is always acccomplished by the engrafted word in the 

* Browne's Trees of America, 291. 
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soul of the believer, making the man a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. 

Thus it is the ingrafted word, which is able to save the send. 
It saves it by renewing it. That which is put into it from 
Heaven changes it at length, from first to last, into the nature 
of the heavenly graft. The ingrafted word becomes the Alpha 
and Omega in the new plant. It draws all its native energies 
into itself, quickens, changes, sanctifies them, produces and pre- 
sents them, in the buds and leaves of holy purposes and action, 
to the Sun of Righteousness and the air of Heaven, till at 
length the tree bends down its thrifty branches laden with 
delicious fruit. The illustration of the passage thus becomes 
perfect ; and this interesting process of grafting, thus traced and 
applied in detail, illustrates another passage, the Word of our 
Saviour, Sanctify them by thy truth ; thy Word is truth ; 
showing, not darkly, how the conversion of the soul by the 
ingrafted word is effected, when received in faith, with 
meekness. 

The passages of God's Word thus illustrated from the pro- 
cesses of Nature, are full of encouragement and comfort, in 
conveying the assurance that if any man will place himself fuUy 
and submissively under the power of God's Word, it shall save 
him. It shall draw him to God, it shall sanctify him, it shaU 
take the sap of his unregenerate nature, and change it into a 
nature participant of Christ's. It shall certainly do this, if the 
heart will but place itself believingly under God's ingrafting 
operations. To do it believingly. Is to do it co-workingly, 
actively ; and the first exercise of this co-working willingness is 
in prayer ; for then and thus the native sap runs towards the 
Bficred graft, and makes an ^SoxV, m <!«wv\Aw^t\on with its lead- 
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ings and its elements, under the power and law of grace, until 
there is realized in the whole plant, supreme, the law of the 
8pint of life in Christ Jesus. When the heart of man and the 
word of God are hrought in contact, and sincere prayer ensues, 
and accompanies the union, then the new life hegins, the con- 
verting life ; and in the continuance of prayer, which is as the 
medium by which the sap runs and returns, the life is continued, 
the conversion is continued, and passed into sanctification ; a 
process which goes on with the children of God, till every 
faculty and power of their being is subjected to and imbued 
with the spirit of Christ ; till from root to branches, and from 
branches to root, the tree is a tree of his nghteousness ; till all 
the pulses of the soul beat not only in unison with his life, but 
impelled by it ; till old things are done awaj', and all things 
are become new; till that is accomplished, without which 
nothing availeth anything, the new creatureship in Christ 
Jesus. 

But the ingrafted word is to be received, not with a passive 
meekness merely. It is not in the intelligent creature, a mere 
passive operation, as it is in the natural wild vegetable stock. 
There is an active co-operation between God and man here 
indicated; just accordhig to that more familiar assertion of 
it by Paul, Work out your oum salvation^ for it is God that 
worketh in you. Just so, if God works, man must work ; and 
if man will not work, God's working stops. Unless it be 
received with an active meekness, His ingrafted word, that 
might have grown, and converted £he whole tree, dies. To get 
the full illustration of this, we must suppose the wilful crab-stock 
to be not merely passive, when the fruitful graft is brought to it 
by the gardener, hut endued with a power oi se\WetotDL\\v\xv^ 
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perverseness to say, " You may cut me, and apply your graft 
to the cutting, but not one particle of my sap shall ever go 
beyond my own wood, or shall ever enter into the vessels of the 
graft which you have applied to my substance." And if endued 
with such a power, and putting it in exercise, the consequence 
would be, inevitably, that the crab-tree would remain a crab- 
tree, and the fruit-bearing graft, for want of co-operation on the 
part of the crab-tree, unsustained by the sap, on which its own 
virtue should have been exercised, would die; it could not 
grow, unless received with active energy by the crab-tree. 

Just so with the relation between the ingrafted word and tto 
heart and mind of man, or between God's working and man's 
co-working with God. Unless the heart willingly receive and 
entertain God's presentation of the ingrafted word, sending the 
energies of its own will to be sanctified by it, that so, by God's 
grace, the whole heart may be changed, the whole being 
renewed and converted, nothing will be done. The natural man 
will remain as it was, and the ingrafted word, instead of growing 
in it and upon it, and so converting it, will drop off by itself 
having accomplished nothing. How many such hopeful presen- 
tations of the Divine Word utterly fail, in every generation ! 

Now as the operation of grafting cannot be performed with- 
out cutting, and wounding, and binding up, so neither can any 
man come into the kingdom of God without tribulation. The 
very essence of the thing implies self-denial, self-sacrifice, a 
gradual self-conquest, by God's grace, proceeding from a fiunt 
beginning, by the working of the Divine ingrafted Word, to a 
complete self-annihilation, or rather self-absorbedness in Christ 
And are not all our virtues, that possess any lasting life and 
power in them, and even our true intellectual possessions and 
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principles, gained and trained in the same way ? Is it not a 

rising out of self, and above our wild-stock nature, into the 

BBSumplion of a higher nature, presented for our reception, our 

adoption ? Yea, a man's own propensities are the very ladder 

on which he must treaid, and over which he must climb, in order 

to rise to anything great and glorious. And how this is to be 

done without pain, let any moral Esculapius present himself and 

tell, if there be such a wonder-working physician. No mere 

intellectual virtue is good for anything without a moral root ; 

but natively it has no such root, and must get it by grafting ; it 

is a wild ohve-tree otherwise. And when the root is gained, let 

it be remembered in all humility, yea, let the sane mind ever 

remember. Thou bearest not the root, but the root thee. There 

is no redemption from a condition worse than madness, but in 

Christ. And what a point of intense interest it is, when tlio 

leavenly graft is brought by the hand of the Gardener to the 

native stock, what a question of infinite interest, whether the 

^ill closes with the gift, whether the sentient being perceives 

the critical nature of the hour, and accepts the gracious process ; 

a process apparently severe, but of sovereign and infinite 

mercy ! 

There is the same general analogy in regard to all the 
affictive providences of God. May they not always be regarded 
as simply a preparation for the ingrafting of some parUculai* 
truth or grace upon the soul? Here the ingrafting analogy 
runs into the equally beautiful and more universal one of 
pruning. I am the true Vine, and my Father is the Husband- 
man. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh 
away : and every branch that- beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that 
it may bring forth more fruit. When the Stock is cut, when 
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the branch is lopped off, an affliction of the soul is signified, in 
which the way is prepared for God's grace to work, setting new 
principles, or reviving the life of the old. 

God sometimes throws his providences Uke a ktsso over a man 
that is plunging wildly to destruction, and thus brings him 
down and subdues him, preparatory to his tnuning and disci- 
pline by grace and truth. And the lopping and ingrafting 
process may have to be renewed not unfrequently in the man*8 
Christian career. Very beautiful is the lesson that Cedl records, 
when he tells us of his walk in a garden, during a season of 
painful dejection and gloom on account of a severe trial he was 
enduring, and his meeting the gardener cutting a pom^ranate 
tree so deeply and severely, that Cecil thought he must have 
killed the very hfe out of it ; but the gardener told hira that the 
tree had borne no fruit for a long time, and that this deep, and 
as it might seem hazardous cutting, was necessary, not indeed 
for its life, but its fruit-bearing life. He was thus treating it, 
that its branches might be covered with pom^anates. The 
lesson went to Cecil's heart, as well indeed it might. 

Now it is just God's custom to cause general truths to be 
applied by particular emergencies. Although they may have 
been very plainly announced and reiterated in God's Word, yet 
in many instances it is only by the soul being thrown into par- 
ticular emergencies, that they are realized and understood. 
Sometimes it is only thus that they are first announced. God 
causes events to develope his purposes ; and some of his richest 
promises are pressed, as it were, out of the wine-press of his 
indignation. He often throws his people into deep and thorny 
trials, and then his own Spirit speaks out through their expe- 
rience : so that the most consolinij and encourairinsc truths are 
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wrung from the bitterness of wounded spirits. The wine comes 
from crushed grapes, the fragrance from bruised herbs and 
flowers. 

The land that is burned over in this season may be the earliest 
and the richest in its sprin^ng vegetation the «ext. The very 
8shes of the nettles prepare the soil for useful culture. Indeed, 
we have sometimes been wandering in a region where, in the 
early spring, we have had a sudden and instructive demonstra- 
tion of this truth, and have set it down for the sake of the moral 
analogy. The grass was green and of a vivid freshness, where 
the ground had been burned over ; but a little beyond, scarce a 
blade could be seen peeping from the withered, matted, dull 
covering of last year's weeds. It was an emblem of the uses of 
adversity, when God, for gracious purposes, sets the fire. 

For He who knew what human hearts would prove, 

How slow to learn the dictates of his love, 

That, hard by nature, and of stubborn will, 

A life of ease would make them harder still. 

In pity to the souls his grace designed 

To rescue from the ruins of mankind. 

Called for a cloud to darken all their years, 

And said, Go spend them in the vale of tears ! 

O balmy gales of soul-reviving air I 

O salutary streams, that murmur there ! 

These, glowing from the Fount of Grace above, 

Those, breathed from lips of everlasting love. 

COWPKR. 

»Sometimes in the case of his own children, it is, indeed, all 
their years that God thus darkens, even as in the instance of 
Cowper himself; ,but if that sweet Poet's letter to an afflicted 
lady in France be taken as the fruit of his own experience (and ^ 
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he never wrote anything that was not) then he himself had 
discovered that almost uninterrupted trials may be appointed 
for good. He could write, out of such experience, 

That ills of every shape and every name, 
Transformed to blessings, miss their cruel aim, 
And every moment's calm that soothes the breast 
Is given in earnest of eternal rest. 

a 

Sometimes the truth of the poetical apophthegm that Heaven 
doth with us as we with torches do ; not light them for them- 
selves ; is demonstrated in vicarious suffering of the one for the 
many, even where all are equally, as to desert, the proper subjects 
of trial. God's providences sometimes set men at work appa- 
rently for themselves, in great perplexity and affliction, when 
really they are working wondrously for others. Deep down in 
the mines of sorrow, or toiling through passages of danger and 
darkness, where they seem to be laboring in despair as for bare 
life, they uncover hid treasures for generations to come ; they 
strike out great diamonds of light, to be hung up shining on the 
path of God's people, or to be set in the signet-ring of his 
revealed love and mercy, sparkling, when the Redeemer lifts the 
finger of his Grace, like the towers of the Celestial City. So it 
was with the experience of Moses ; so with that of Job; so 
with that of David, so of Paul, so of Luther. Thus, with 
divine glory and grace, God brings good out of evil, and even 
makes the sins that he hates in his own children, the means of 
producing, when combined with their chastisement, blighter 
virtues and graces in others I * 





Natvex if often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinjEjIiiislied. Force maketh nature more violent in the 
retnm ; doctrine and discoorse maketh nature less importune ; 
but custom only doth alter and subdue nature. But let not a 
man trust his victory over his nature too &r ; for nature will 
lie buried a great time, and yet revive upon the occasion, or 
temptation ; like as it was with .^sop's damsel, turned from a 
cat to a woman, who sat very demurely at the board's end till 
a monse ran before her. In studies, whatever a man com- 
mandeth upon himself let him set hours for it ; but whatso- 
ever is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 
set times; for his thoughts will fly to it of themselves, so as 
the spaces of other business or studies will suffice. A man's 
nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; therefore let him sea- 
sonably water the one, and destroy the other. 

Lord Baoon. — Euay on MenU Nature. 




U 






Now look that well attempre be thy brideU, 
And for the best aye suffer to the tide, 
Or ellis all our labour is on idell ; 
He hasteth well, that wisely can abide. 
Be dilligent and true, and aye well hide. 
Be lustie, free ; persever in servise, 
And all is well if thou work in this wise. 

But he that parted is in every place, 
Is no where whole, as writing clerkes wise. 
What wonder is, if such one have no grace ? 
Eke wost thou how it fareth of some servise i 
As plant a tree or herb in sundrie wise, 
And on the morrow pull it up as blive, 
No wonder is, though it may never thrive. 

Chauoxb. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Voices of the Summer, continaed — ^The Season of Actiyity and Growth; 
of dew, light, heat, electricity, doods, showers— Gradualism and toil 
in the process; concentration and immntahility in the results— The 
final TViamph of Holy Principle and Habit 

The Bummer is the season of growth and consolidation. So 
indeed is the spring, at least in the latter part of its progress ; 
and in both seasons the same images may be used, and are used, 
to illustrate the laws and habits of growth, both in the mind 
and heart The growth is little by little, imperceptible while 
looking at the plant, and to be measured only at intervals ; but 
there is no r^esuon ; tha*e is constant accretion and consolida- 
tion ci character, good or bad. The husbandman waiteth for 
the predous fruit of the earth and hath long patienoe for it, until 
he reeeife the early and the Utter rain ; all the time between 
these periods must be that of growth and patience. Paul may 
plant, and ApoUos water, but it is God who giveth the increase. 
Native intellecttial progress may seem to be of man, as well as 
the plmtii^ and the watering ; but all spiritual life and pro- 
gress are from God. Thero is a summer in our spiritual existr 
enc6 only because He works^ and blesses our working. And as 
in nature, first the Made, then the ear, then the fiiU com in the 
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ear, so in the kingdom of grace, so in the growth of a child of 
God towards perfection. The trees of righteousness, that are of 
God's planting, are of gradual growth, as well as the trees of a 
forest Day by day, in an appointed drcle of years, the suo 
must shine upon them, and the rain must {all. 

The summer is also the season of the greatest abundance and 
activity of all principles, causes, and operations of Nature neces- 
sary for the increase, which God giveth in the natural as well as 
the spiritual kingdom. The summer is the season of Dbw. 
How sweetly, silently, softly, imperceptibly, its predous influ- 
ences fall I In what purity and beauty, while every blade, lea( 
and flower drinks its fill, bathed in the all-surrounding but in- 
visible suffusion of refreshing moisture, do the crystal drops 
gather form and brightness for the morning light, impeariing 
the lowliest grass, and every branch and blossom. Then, when 
the sun rises, how indescribably refreshing is the loveliness and 
splendor of the dewy landscape I 

What process in nature can be more exquisitely beautiful than 
this ; more salutary in its results, more illustrative of the good- 
ness and grace of our Heavenly Father ? Accordingly, it is this 
process which is chosen as the sweetest and most perfect image 
of the gift of God's refreshing word from Heaven, and of its re- 
viving, Hfe-giving power to the soul : My doctrine shall drop as 
the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew ; as the small rain 
upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass. — ^It is 
in the warm still night, it is when the sky is clear, it is when 
the wind is sleeping beneath the sparkling stars, in serenity, in 
repose, in silence, that the dew abundantly distils its moisture ; 
and so, in the calm, attentive, quiet hour, when the glare of the 
noon of life passes into the evening, and the throbbing pukes of 
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the world are still, God^s preciotu word settles into the soul. 
How many things solemnly impressive come to the mind at 
night, come in silence, and beneath the stars ! Beautifully is 
the Dew classed among " the precious things of Heaven,'' in Jo- 
seph's blessing ; and God himself says, ^ I will be as the Dew 
imto Israel ; he shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots 
as Lebanon." When God descends as the Dew, it is His Truth 
and His Spirit on the nation and the soul, and every thing holy 
and precious grows and prospers. 

In Oriental climes these allusions were still more impressively 
beautiful even than in our own. To the life and beauty of a 
Judean or Eg3rptian landscape an abundant supply of dew was 
absolutely necessary ; if it were withheld, beneath the fervor of a 
summer sun every thing would wither and die. The dew in 
those climates falls so rapidly and abundantly that it may be 
collected in a shallow vessel, like water from a shower of rain ; 
and the want of rain in the day-time is thus gently and con- 
stantly supplied by the bounty of the night ; were it otherwise 
the most distressing droughts must be the consequence. Hence 
the intensity of that curse of David, Ye mountains of Gilboa ! 
Let there be no dew, neither rain upon you, nor fields of offer- 
ings ! And hence may be conceived the tremendous character 
of the predicted years of famine in Israel, in the time of Elijah, 
There shall be neither dew nor rain, 

^ Therefore the heaven over you is stayed from dew, and the 
earth is stayed from her fruit," God says, describing the retribu- 
tive consequences of the continued sins of his people. But 
again, when God will renew his mercy, and fulfil his promises, 
he says, ^ The seed shall be prosperous ; the vine shall give her 
fruit, and the ground shall ^ve her increase, and the heavens 
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shall give^heir dew.^ As the dew upon an Oriental landscape, 
reviving its life and freshness, blessing the earUi with fertility and 
luxuriance, deepening the greenness of the verdure, and the perfume 
and beauty of the flower, so the combination of Grace and Tl nth in 
God*s Divine Word, preached from the heart that he has taught 
and visited, revives a Christian congregation, or in solitary and 
prayerful communion with the Sacred volume, refreshes and 
enlivens the soul. And how striking is the application of the 
same figure to the influence of God's Church in the world, sacred, 
reviving, renewing. " The remnant of Jacob shall be in the 
midst of many people as the dew from the Lord, as the showers 
upon the grass." Like the sweet prediction of the c(»mng and 
kingdom of the Redeemer, " He shall come down like rain upon 
the mown grass, and as showers that water the earth,'' these 
images possess the soul with freshness and beauty; the very 
reading of them is as the tender grass springing out of the earth 
by dear shining after rain. 

The Summer is the season of greatest light and heat, which in 
combination and interchange with the showers, perpetually renew 
the earth's exuberant dress of budding, blossoming, flowering 
fragi*ance and loveliness. The Summer is the season of the 
play of the lightning, when, between the vegetable world and the 
atmosphere, the circulation of electricity establishes another 
powerful agency of growth. The Summer is the season of 
cloud-landscapes, gorgeous and glorious, with all the grateful 
and refreshing changes of sunshine and shade, and cloud-terraces 
of purple radiance let down from heaven to earth in the morn- 
ing and evening tvrilight. 

In a]l this habitude of summer growth and glory, we see just 
the type of what takes place in a soul, in which God is employ- 
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ing hn gracious divine agencies to develope and renew its 
faculties and powers. Sometimes there is in individual souls a 
concentration of Summer splendor and loveliness, in all the qua- 
lities of grace springing from and demonstrating the power and 
glory of the life hid with Christ in Gk>d. Sometimes there is 
such a concentration in the Church. At particular periods every- 
thing flourishes in all the luxuriance of summer verdure and 
flowers. There may be a summer season in our souls, in which 
all the sensibilities open with tmusual deUcacy of perception and 
sensitiveness to the light from heaven ; in which our minds and 
hearts drink in the abundant influences of grace and truth and 
providence, falling like rain, the dew, and the sunshine. It is the 
time in which, between our roots, buds, leaves, and the atmo- 
sphere, the play of heaven^s electric life goes on intensely; it is 
the time of fervid and luxuriant growth, and of rapidly concen- 
trating and established habit towards heaven. 

In all this, the law is that of gradual growth, and the principle 
is that of God giving the increase. We have but to commit 
our way to Him, and He will bring it to pass. A thousand 
exterior arrangements may be requisite, but whatever provi- 
dences are needed, shall be at hand. He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
-with young ; the crooked places shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain. 

Through all the apparent chaos of what may seem human 
contingencies, God's will in the discipline of individual character 
is consummated on principles as sure as the succession of day 
and night, by laws more lasting than any arrangements of the 
material universe. The law by which the tides of the ocean 
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grand laws of onr spiritnai being. Tri-e £-»i =liz «a;>.l '*•» ^^ij-- 
fied from himself^ and the wick^ nun «tL ?k a "".t*-.' i. i: -n^ird. 
and shall be filled with the hmi of hs owz -iiia^ : loii := viL 
aH be foand to be on what we call naconl rrlzis^iis. 

One of the most manifes and universal ^axiz ^ '-^^^ 'i 
nature, or the principles on which G'>i «Ti»i»G.-:lT mzr^ 
things, or carries on derelopiiients in *^ zjssnL wiriL 2 ' i;ui 
of gradualism and toil in the process ery>K^:nziF:« i:i*i ti^i :- 
tabilitj in the results. The growth oc a ?^& a i:r=sw i it^*: 
of grain, a meadow of grasB. are pljm lIskticijcs. A '.^rdK 
of noUe trees is one of God's works ts^^zr^z i:*^ iiii.:r.i.-i:c 
and operation of principles bosr w::h iiiKS'aa.': jijL2?::rr j'.r 
perhaps hundreds of years. And ^-j ^-x i* rp^sfir •/ \ •4- r •-: 
ear of grain, the sun must shine everj dar. er^fj irjitr, i^i Vj-. 
dews must fall, and the doads l« zadkrrs»l icii '!!•» nn^A 
descend, and day and night vaacfrA €dKh ocLrr. w~i ^ iw^ji- 
ing influences ; a combinadon of nndrise. iuisz^ioL y^-m^r.^. 

s 

processes, powerful yet gradual inviabZe and o6£a ^^okL^su. 7% 
ceaseless, unintermitted, gradually, geasly c ar r il rg larjir^ vj 
perfection. And when the perfection is reacLed, :Le j^Aztn 
stands concentrated and steady for its uses. 

Just SO it is in the moral world, so in the wor^d of charac*.^. so 
in the world of halnts, causes, consequences, and results. Aim-'jn 
all things are gradual, because all are coming, with constant warn- 
ing, to a great decision. Things roll on with this quiet gradu- 
alism, this change by unintemutted increase, in the right or the 
wrong direction, to an unalterable result; the immutability of the 
result being known beforehand, being a law as well known, 
indeed, as the gi .dualism of the sunrise or the stealthiness of the 

twilight. 

14* 
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Now what growth is in the natural world, halxt is in die 
moral. There is the same certainty in its laws, the same 
slowness and often imperceptibleness in its advance, the same 
immutability in its results. The causes remaining^ in op^t^ 
tion, there is the same certainty of perfection, and the point 
of perfection once reached, there is no more change. A 
grain of wheat, if the process of growth be not interrupted 
or destroyed, will come to an ear, and when it is ready for 
the harvest, you cannot change the wheat into a tliistle or s 
sunflower. An acorn, if things go on uninterruptedly, will, 
under the care and toil of natural processes for many years, 
come to an oak ; and you cannot change the oak into a hickoiy, 
or a butternut, or a pine. You might have planted a peach- 
stone, or an apple <seed, instead of an acorn, and then, when the 
processes were finished, you would have had a peach-tree or an 
apple-tree instead of an oak. You had your choice, as to what 
form the product, under these invariable processes, should take; 
but once finished, there can be no change. 

No more can there be when the products of habit are finished. 
The thing once done, the point of perfection reached, the point 
where all the processes ever intended to be applied have accom- 
plished their work, there can be no more change, in kind, for 
ever. The season of these processes we call, in moral things, 
probation ; the result is as immutable as that of seed time and 
harvest in natural things. When the processes are done, there 
can be no more change. A good man, when all the processes 
are finished, can never become a bad man, and a bad man, when 
all the processes are finished, can never become a good man. 
You shall never gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles, nor 
shall ever a grape-vine be changed into a thistle, nor a thistle 
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into a grape-viDe. And there is something in the hardihood 
Yfith which nature holds her own, for ever forbidding the possi- 
bility of any such change, because no example of it ever has been 
witnessed, or ever can take place, so that even the imagination 
of it is an absurdity — there is something in the absolute immuta- 
bility of nature in this respect, that teaches, and we may sup- 
pose was intended to teach, a solemn lesson as to the eternal 
world. The world of processes and probations being finished, 
and character once completely formed, in one of its two moulds, 
there can be no change for ever. 

Such is the certainty and immutability of habit, the certainty 
of its laws and processes, the immutability of its results. I say, 
again, it is a thing as natural and certain in the moral world, as 
the law of growth unto perfection and immutability in the 
natural world. And God makes use of it, and regards its laws, 
in the accomplishment of his purposes, so that the designs of his 
grace may be said to have their accomplishment by the nature 
of things, as well as by a Divine Sovereignty, not less than the 
simplest processes of the natural world. A sweet flower, a rose, 
a lily, a violet, is not more absolutely a production of nature, 
under God's Divine arrangements, than a good man ; and a 
poisonous plant, a pestiferous Upas, is not more absolutely a pro- 
duction of nature than a bad man. In the product, man, it is a 
voluntary nature ; in the case of goodness, yielding to, and co-ope- 
rating with, the power and sovereignty of Divine Grace ; in the 
case of wickedness, resisting the same heavenly influence, yielding 
to temptation, and co-operating with evil. But in both cases, it 
is a natural process, completed, sealed, and rendered immutable 
in an immortal being, by the ceding of probation, and the power 
of habit. 
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And hence the tremendous solemnity of the injunction bj the 
inspired Apostle, Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to 
do, of his good pleasure. It is God, and no created power, no 
human help or agency ; so that, if he cease working, you drop, 
you are done with. And when he has done working, the thing 
is finished, according as you have been working with him or 
against him, for heaven or hell. Therefore, as whatsoever God 
doeth, it shall be for ever, so, when God has done working, 
whatsoever man doeth, it shall be for ever. Whatsoever God 
shall be found to have made of man, when the time of man's 
probation is finished, shall stand to all eternity. And whatso- 
ever man shall be found to have made of himself when the time 
appointed of God for tlie ceasing of the pocesses of grace has 
come, shall stand to all eternity. Such is the power of habit, 
such are the regulations and conditions of Divine Grace. 

Now this power and irreveiiible certainty of habit is a great, 
glorious, and joyous principle, when its action is established on 
the side of right. While it is the most supremely evil prin- 
ciple on the side of evil, it is the most triumphant and blessed 
principle on the side of good. In this the children of God 
rejoice, and well they may ; for it is the seal, on the human side, 
of the Saint's final perseverance ; the seal on the Divine side, 
being this. The Lord knoweth them that are His. On the 
Divine side, which God only can read, and perhaps the beings 
in bliss, God marks, impresses, makes visible, the seal of the 
Divine purposes, the note of his sovereign and distinguishing 
mercy and love. On the human side, the side seen by mortal 
vision, known and read of all men, comes out the power of 
heavenly habit, the result of the seal and grace of God striking 
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throagfa and working in the natural will, made to oodperate with 
it ; the visible rule and signet-proof of it, being the heavenly 
motto— Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
/rom iniquity. 

Under this law, habit is the product of Divine Gkaoe, and 
seals the soul immutably for God and heaven. Stronger and 
stronger is the rule, and so the righteous sh/dl hold on his way. 
They go from Strength to strength, till every one of them in 
Zion appeareth before Gk>d. There they shall rest in security, 
no more danger, no more doubt, no more conflict, because, no 
more sin. Grace triumphant, guilt removed, indwelling evil 
eradicated, nothing in habit left but good, and the law of a 
purified and heavenly nature, as well as the law of God^s pro- 
mise and covenant in Christ, securing an eternity and immuta- 
bility of holiness. The song of triumph begun on earth enters 
into, and becomes one with the Halleluiahs of heaven. 

" The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and of deatL** That is habit under 
grace, the law of heaven begun on earth, the law of grace on 
earth made perfect and immutable in heaven. What an iufi- 
nite, illustrions, ecstatic triumph! A triumph in Christ, over 
sin, hell, death, Satan, doubt, danger, and whatsoever possibility 
of evil can be named, either in this world, or in that which is to 
- come ! All the clouds swept eternally away, all the difficulties, 
uncertainties, and fears of the race annihilated, a regeneration 
and determination of the will secured, omnipotent, incorruptible, 
irreversible, in rapturous obedience and love to Grod ; an impos- 
sibility established of ever changing into evil, a divine nature in- 
wrought, permanent, predominant, unmingled, in the participa- 
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lion of Gkxi's own holiness, in the Hkeness, ravishing and perlecti 
of Jesus, forever! 

No wonder, beholding such a consummation, that there is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. Dr. Pajsou, in one 
of his happy moods of ecstatic love to Christ, and gratitude for 
his goodness, described himself as having the feeling, if he could 
once shout out th^ adorable name of his Redeemer, so that all 
the universe could hear it, that he should be willing to sink into 
annihilation. Something such a shout there must be in heaven 
when a soul, redeemed from sin and hell, enters into that inher- 
itance of the saints in light, that certainty and eternal immuta- 
bility of holiness and bliss. All heaven must ring from one end 
to the other with such a triumph. 

It is a triumph as at the finishing of a work of great labor 
and peril, a work which at one time hung in doubt and dark- 
ness, a work of time, toil, and incalculable costliness. In this 
. world there is a period of doubt, vicissitude, and weakness. 
Sometimes the tide apparently sets towards heaven, sometimes 
towards hell. The soul is seen in the dark night, struggling in 
the storm, buffeting the tempest; and a voice is often heard. 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. And who but 
God knows the issue ? The seed may be sown, and may ap- 
pear to be germinating ; the green blade may appear, but may 
be blasted ; and seed, and blade, and all hope of harvest may 
perish. As it is in the fluctuations of hope and fear, doubt, anx- 
iety .and longing in waiting for the fruits of the earth, so it is to 
human ignorance in watching the career of grace. It may prove 
grace, and it may not If it be grace, stronger and stronger is 
the rule, and neither drought nor frost shall overcome it But 
it may prove tares, and though good seed may have been sown, 
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jet the tbom may spring up and choke it, the fowls of the air 
may destroy it, the oares, riches, and pleasures of life may pre- 
vent it There is a time of distressing doubt It may be a 
hope that maketh not ashamed, it may be a hope that will per- 
ish like the spider's web, when tried in the presence of God. 

But there is a time when the husbandman feels confident 
Up to a certain point he trembles for the weather. A few weeks* 
drought may destroy the possibility of a harvest A night^s 
heavy, untimely frost may cut it c^; a severe storm may pro- 
duce irreparable injury. But there is a period after which there 
is little danger. The husbandman thanks God that the fruits 
of the year are so &r ripened, and in their strength, that no or- 
dinary change can cause any disaster. God sees such a period 
in the work of grace ; a period in which, even on natural prin- 
dples, it has gone too far into the immutability of habit ever to 
be turned back, ever to meet with any disastrous change. Man 
can never, this side the grave, see such a period ; and the occa- 
sional and dreadful falls from grace, even in those who seemed 
to have almost got home, admonish him of his danger ; and he 
hears the deep, solemn warning, as in muttered thunder, Lest I 
aUo be a castaway, Man may be doubtful, must be doubtful ; 
and this very doubtfulness and anxiety are one great means of 
bringing the harvest home. This very uncertainty and trem- 
bling, this watching as at the gates of hell, this wrestling in 
prayer out of distressing solicitude even to the last, is all good 
for the ripening of the harvest This strife of perplexity, these 
streams of tears, these loads of cares, are as good as the richest 
nourishment to a field of grain. They are as good as the deep 
trenches around the fruit trees ; or the fire and the smoke, to 
keep off the palmer worm and the caterpillar. 
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Besides, the promise is given to just such anxions and tearful 
agriculture. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy ; he that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. Lo, 
though God may be confident, man cannot Yet man may re- 
joice that stronger and stronger is the rule. Man may rejoice in 
the increase of the power of heavenly habit, binding him to God, 
and making it more and more apparent that Grod^s hand is upon 
him, and God's spirit with him, so that Gk)d will keep him even 
to the end. 

But God must be looked to supremely, and with a single eye ; 
even God that giveth the increase ; otherwise, though there may 
be what is called virtue, or virtuous habit, in particulars, it shall 
be no better than a more subtle and unsearchable hypocrisy, or 
a fidr formalism. A man by practice and perseverance might 
have all the virtues in detail, or nearly all, but holy principle in 
none ; and this must be looked to, lest while he is relying on 
the power of habit, his good things prove mere habit, not rooted 
in principle, not a heavenly nature. There is no safeguard 
against this, except the grace of God, and a mind steadfastly 
relying on him. And to this eflfect the impressive warning of 
Lord Bacon in regard to good ends may be applied for our pur- 
pose. It is to be found in, that admirable mine of profound 
thought and apt illustradoo, his work on the Advancement of 
Learning. 

'^ For if these two things be supposed, that a man set b^ore 
him good and honest ends, and again that he be resolute, con- 
stant, and true unto them, it will follow that he shall mould 
himself into all virtue at once. And this is indeed like the 
work of nature ; whereas the other course is like work of the 
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hand : for as when a carver makes an image, he shapes only 
that part whereupon he worketh (as if he be upon the face, 
that part which shall be the body is but a rude stone still, till 
such time as he comes to it) ; but contrariwise, when nature 
makes a flower or living creation, she formeth rudiments of all 
the parts at one time ; so in obtaining virtue by habit^ while a 
man practiseth temperance, he doth not profit much to fortitude, 
nor the like ; but when he dedicateth and applieth himself to 
go6d ends, look, what virtue soever the pursuit and passage 
towards those ends doth commend unto him, he is invested of a 
precedent disposition to conform himself thereunto.'' 

This precedent disposition is the ground of principle, and the 
assurance of triumph ; this is the hand of God upon the soul, 
the Spirit of God within it This will gather to a man all good, 
this will repel all evil ; this will invest a man with strength from 
all circumstances, for all emergencies ; this will conquer all with- 
out, and make him conqueror over all within. 

Yes ! the path of the just is as the shining light, shining more 
and more, brighter and brighter, unto the perfect day. It is 
imperfect now, and often stormy and cloudy, but through the 
storm and the sunshine the path runs on. The beings toiling in 
it are not such beings in appearance as you would think des- 
tined to thrones of glory ; but they look rather like weather- 
beaten mariners, poor, way-worn pilgrims, with garments worn 
and dusty ; but they are to be all presented without spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, before the throne of God in his like- 
ness. They are to be all kings and priests. They are all to 
shine as the stars. Light, knowledge, sanctification, all things 
in the' Christian life, all in the progress to glory, are gradual and 
partial now, entire and perfect hereafter. Now we know in 
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part ; then shall we know even as we are known ; now we see 
as through a glass darkly, but then face to face. 
•« The process of growth and sanctification is going on now, 
mainly as a discipline of redemption from sin, deliverance from 
the carcass of the old man, purification from indwelling corrup- 
tion ; so that at present, there is more positive experience of sin 
and of the conflict with it, than of hoh'ness and grace in triumph. 
Yet the work is going on through all fluctuations, through pro- 
vidences afflictive often, and seemingly adverse, through tempta- 
tions and the trial of faith working experience ; and experience 
is gradually building up a hope that maketh not ashamed, and 
more and more ^he love of God is shed abroad, and all the 
affections gathered up to heaven. 

The dross may be continually rising to the surface now, and a 
great part of God's very discipline with us is to bring it out 
When you put a lump of gold into the crucible, there is no 
dross visible upon it, but there may be a great deal in it. 
A skilful goldsmith will tell you at once, on exposing it to some 
of his tests, that there is much alloy in it You put it into the 
crucible to bring out that alloy, and the consequence is that the 
dross speedily becomes more manifest than anything else; 
which indeed is the consequence of the very process of purifica- 
tion ; and so God often detects and brings out the indwelling 
evils of his jewels ; and the consequence of such discipline for a 
season is just this, that to themselves the children of God seem 
to be nothing but dross, for dross and not pure gold is the most 
marked feature, and they seem to be doing anything but grow- 
ing in gi-ace. And yet, this is one of the very processes of 
growth. Mortification, self-abasement, and humiliation now, 
leading to glory hereafter \ a toilsome and a craggy way now, 
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and sometimes winding through places like the vallej of the 
Shadow of Death, but nevertheless rising, and on the whole 
growing brighter and brighter towards the perfect daj. The 
dross indeed is rising to the surface now, but bj-and-bj there 
shall be a dear, pure, beautiful reflection of the image of the 
Ghreat Beflner. 
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Msr's thonghtfe are mndi aceording to their indinatioii ; 
their diBcoune and their speeehet aecordiiig to their learning 
and infused opinions ; hut their deeds are after as they have 
heen accustomed ; therefore there is no trusting to the force 
of Nature, nor to the bravery of words, except it be corrobo- 
rate by custom. Therefore since custom is the principal 
magistrate of man's life, let men by all means endeavor to ob- 
tain good customs. 

LoBD Bacon's Jfimosfs. 

'Tis past t no more the Sabbath bloonos ! 

Ascending in the rear, 
Behold congenial Autumk comes, 

The Sabbath of the year I 
What time thy holy whispers breathe 
The pensive evening shade beneath, 

And twilight consecrates the floods ; 
While nature strips her garment gay, 
And wears the vesture of decay, 
O let me wander through the sounding woods. 

LoOAIf. 







Ah well known streams ! Ah wonted gropes, 

Still pictured in my mind 1 
O sacred scene of youthful loves, 

Whose image lives behind I 
While sad I ponder on the past, 
The joys that must no longer last, . 

The wild flower strown on summer's hier, 
The dying music of the grove, 
And the last elegies of love, 
Dissolve the soul, and draw the tender tear. 

Yet not unwelcome waves the wood, 

That hides one in its gloom. 
While lost in melancholy mood, 

I muse upon the tomb. 
Their chequered leaves the branches shed 
Whirling in eddies o'er my head, 

They sadly sigh that winter's near ; 
The warning voice I hear behind, 
That shakes the wood without a wind, 
And solemn sounds the death-bell of the year. 



Lo«AV. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Voices of the Autumn — Joyous and Solemn Characteristics of the Sea- 
son — The Lessons of the Trees — The Scriptural Expression, Trees of 
Righteousness — The great Autumnal Question. 

The Sabbath of the year! It is certaifily a beautiful desig- 
nation ; and the whole Autumnal season, with its mixture of 
tenderness and melancholy in the fall of the leaf and the prepa- 
ration for Winter, is not impi'operly thus characterized. The 
Indian Summer of America, coming in the midst of Autumn, is 
more like a Sabbath of Nature, than any other interval of months 
or seasons. Solemnity and repose, though tfulness and silent 
w^oi-ship, characterize the air and the landscape. It is difficult 
to resist, and impossible not to notice, the sober, meditative, 
pensive impression. All the impulses of Nature are prophetic 
of the dying year. 

And yet, the Autumn, with its richness and abundance, its 
troops of reapers, its merry huskings, and its harvest homes, is a 

glad, grateful, joyous season. Old nations have celebrated it ai« 

15 
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such. It is full of joy and happiness in the Word of God, and 
the old Hebrews connected anything but melancholy associations 
with it Indeed their feasts of Harvest and of Tabernacles were 
occasions of exultant delightfulness, of the sunniest and heartiest 
kind. For eight days together they dwelt together in shady 
tents, erected with green boughs along the streets of the Holy 
City, and on the roofs of the houses, in commemoration and 
imitation of their dwellings when they wandered from Egypt 
As the Feast of Tabernacles was likewise a festival of gratitude 
after the vintage, and the gathering in of the fruits, they carried 
about the productions of the choicest trees, with branches of 
palm, willow, pomegranate, and other verdurous and thick- 
foliaged boughs. The whole season passed away with songs 
and music in unmingled cheerfulness. Jerusalem, during its 
continuance, wore the appearance of one vast, thickly-clustered, 
luxuriant bower, in the evening widely and splendidly illumi- 
nated. 

A New England Thanksgiving Festival is such an Autumn 
season of dehght, with the warmth and heartiness of home 
gatherings, to make up for the luxuriance and sweetness of an 
Oriental dime. Gratitude to God for his ceaseless bounty is the 
prevailing and abounding lesson in the morals o( the Autumn, 
but the season has likewise deep and solemn analogies peculiar 
to itself. God's covenant of mercy in the unalterable fixtures of 
the seasons, is full of heavenly lessons in every part Whiib 

THE EARTH KEMAINETH, SEED-TIME AND HABYEST, AND COLD 
AND HEAT, AND SUMMER AND WINTER, AND DAY AND NIGHT, 

SHALL NOT CEASE. Sced-time and harvest are of all the Sear 
sons the deepest, most direct, most profoundly thoughtful and 
suggestive in their iiislriiclioiis and their warnings. There is 
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ftolemn meaning and warning in a seed ; though it be out of 
sight, and dead beneath the ground, it speaketh. And every 
growth from seeds, the fruits, the trees, the harvests good or 
. bad, all are laden with the lessons of character and conse- 
quences. 

In an autumnal landscape, indeed in every landscape, all the 
seasons through, but especially when the Frost has commenced 
its silent ministry, and the leaves are changing, but have not 
fallen, the trees are the object of most commanding interest. 
The moral uses and lessons of a great forest are many and deep. 
In the Word of God itself there are few comparisons more 
instructive and beautiful than those between the leaves of nature 
and the life of man ; or, in a diflferent relation, those between a 
growing tree and a growing Christian. The plants of Divine 
Grace are sometimes called Trees of Righteousness, the planting 
of the Lord, that he might be glorified. In the first Psalm this 
same presentation of a righteous man stands like a graceful tree 
before an ornamented gateway to an Oriental garden. Blessed 
is the man, whose delight is in the Law of the Lord. Ue shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither, and what- 
soever he doeth shall prosper. In the seventeenth chapter of 
Jeremiah this comparison is drawn out with still greater minute- 
ness. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 
watei-s, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall 
not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green, and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit. 

In those E^ptian deserts on the banks of the Nile, where the 
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interminable sands have encroached upon the bottom-soil, even 
to the very margin of the i-iver, over which, in some places, they 
curl and hang like a snow-drift, the traveller may behold an 
exquisite realization of this image, perhajis indeed may see the 
very living picture that the Prophet and Poet may have had in 
his own mind. He may see trees apparently growing out of the 
hot, glistening, scorching sand-banks, in which half their trunks 
are already buried, but all verdant at the top with thick luxu- 
riant foliage, where not even the spiky shrubs of the wilderness 
can grow beneath. It is because they ai-e so deeply rooted now, 
where they sprang at fii^st, in the nourishing soil of the bed of 
the river, and no upper external changes of sand, or heat, or 
drought, can aifect them, short of a complete submerging by a 
deluge of the desert. Such is the delightful image of a Chris- 
tian, whose trust is in the Lprd, and whose hope the Lord is. 
Such is the perpetual and joyful verdure and fruitfulness of a 
soul that is rooted and grounded in the love of Chnst. 

Let us trace some of the anitloijies of nature su^xffested in 
these beautiful passages, and brought forcibly to mind in the 
autumnal season of the year. There were analogies and lessons 
in Oncntal landscapes, which we miss in nature at the North ; 
but there are also many lessons from a Northern landscape and 
circle of the se<isons, not so easily suggested at the South. The 
brilliant changes and variety of coloi-s in the leaves, and the 
annual withering and falling of the foliage in the autumn, 
which have given to this season with us the expressive and beauti- 
ful designation of The Fall, could have been hardly familiar to 
an Oriental Poet. 

When the sacred writer says, Her leaf shall be green even in 

Jrought, he means always green, through all the seasons, ever 

in the same 8:rale£\\\, Ydve&\\\xv^, ^\vc\^V^ «xv\ \\\^\^^\. Kyi\cNT\v\.t 
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And this is one of tlio fiist points that may be noted in the 
character of a righteous man, tliat it Is made of what are called 
fast colors. There is the hue of principle, and it docs not 
change. There is neither glare nor glitter, nor intrusive show, 
but a simple quiet green, all the year round. It is a color that 
holds on through all changes, and pleases the mind under all 
circumstances. The leaves remain u^xjn the tree, and the color 
remains upon the leaves. It is an evergreen, that is thus 
presented as the picture of a righteous man. 

Now in our Northern climates, where the great masses of our 
woods and forests are of trees that annually shed and renew 
their foliage, the season of autumn interrupts this analogy of 
permanence, and presents us some other analogies of contrast. 
As our autumn is advancing, the leaves are borne upon the 
wind, in showers, falling, falling, falling, dry and withered to the 
ground. It is melancholy to see the glories of the season depart- 
ing, so that the bare skeletons of trees stand out, which but a 
few days ago were so thick 'with fohage, that not the bark of a 
single branch was visible. What a change upon the landscape I 
The frost performs its silent ministry by night, and then the sun, 
the mighty Chemist and Painter, takes up his pencil, and lo ! 
what magic transformations appear at his touch ! The forest is 
all ghttering in puq)le, scarlet, and gold. 

But the process that decorates the leaves with such gay varie- 
ties of color, such ti-ansitory, ornamental transfigurations, loosens 
and kills them. Then comes the morose North wind, or the warm 
South, after this pictorial work is finished, and strips the trees of 
their momentary, dying splendor, perhaps in a single day. This, 
I say, is a process that might suggest some interesting moral 
analogies in regard to character by way of contrast ; some points 
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in which the Trees of Righteousness are to be known as such 
by the very reverse of this law of change, gaiety, and death. 

The leaves upon tJiose trees are of unalterable principle and 
life. Their color is of divine truth, their life from the Divine 
Spirit, and they neither change, nor fade, nor die. It is not 
external painting, but inwafd growth, that produces and sustains 
their beauty. The work of painting the character in any other 
colors than those that will grow out of it, those that can be set 
in it, and made to belong to it, perennial, and graceful, is often 
the work of death, always of art and injury. Foreign accom- 
plishnaents and ornaments in education are sought for, when 
native ones are dying out. The variety and glitter of a fashion- 
able education, the rage for French, the squaUs of operatic 
music, the change, crowd, and superficial show of studies, too 
often indicate a process like that which goes on with the leaves 
in autumn, prepaiing them for decay, rather than that which, in 
the quiet Spring and Summer, clothes all nature in the sweet 
delicious green, so simple, so modest, so lasting and grateful to 
the eye. It is the work of frost and death, not of fire and life. 

The woods indeed are splendid, when they have been redden- 
ing in the October sun. A beautiful sight it is, for a little time, 
but sweet Nature almost plays the harlequin, when she puts her 
long cherished, lovely foliage under the finishing touches of the 
Frost It is only because the sight is so transitory, that it is so 
splendid and attractive, for it would not continue to please, nf it 
lasted. 

And here we remark the exercise of Divine Wisdom and 
Goodness in the permanent color which he has chosen for the 
array of nature, to suit the organization of our mortal frame. 
With what care and loving kindness has God tempered the 
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seasons to our bein<^, and mingled the hues of the world just so 
as best to educate and soothe our senses, and discipline the 
mind, the imagination, and the heart, through the medium of 
the senses I What a difference there would have been in our 
moral and intellectual character, if instead of green being the 
habitual coloring of nature, the landscape had been dressed 
every day, and all the year round, all the warm months, in the 
gay variety of the woods in autumn ! The human imagination 
itself, instead of being the faculty that could be developed in the 
grandeur and sublimity of a mind like Milton's, might have 
become but a whimsical display of fancies, a wheel for artificial 
fire-works. 

This transitory brilliancy of nature is truly beautiful for a 
season ; nevertheless, the autumnal beauty of the trees is like 
the hectic fever in the cheek of a consumptive ; it is the certain 
foretokening of death in the foliage, and it gives notice that the 
principle of life in the whole tree has begun its retreat to the 
roots, in preparation for winter. What would become of the 
tree, if its life had not the roots to retire to, embosomed in the 
parent earth, and safe there from the destruction of winter and 
death f There is a most instructive analogy in this process. 
For as tlie trees that cover our earth with such freshness and 
beauty of foliage must have their roots deep buried, out of sight, 
drawing refreshment from the earth, to make the fruite aud 
foliage visible and rich, and must have in those roots a retreat 
and shelter for the sap, when frost and desolation reign bver all 
nature, so must the Trees of Righteousness have their roots, 
their refuge, their secure place of immutable, indestructible life. 

In this respect the autumnal season is an emblem of the verge of 
death, an emblem of the close of life, an emblem of the withering 
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of our strength and beauty in old age ; and every Fall asks of us 
the question, Have you a hiding-place and refuge in Him, who is 
the Resurrection and the Life ? When we lose our verdure, 
when our leaves fall off, when our interest in this world ceases, 
and perhaps, through the decay of our faculties, we lose all that 
makes us interesting to others, are our roots planted in another 
and a better existence ? Are they hid in Christ, rooted and 
grounded in his life, and can our hfe retreat to him, and rest 
secure in him through the winter of the grave, till the glory of 
the Resurrection ? 

How secure, how blissful, how triumphant, if this be the case ! 
If our hfe be indeed hid with Christ in God, then the Autumn 
of our being is to us merely the precursor of a harvest of eternal 
blessedness. But if not, if we have no root, retreat, and hiding- 
place in Christ, then how melancholy and mournful, and pro- 
phetic of misery, is the falling of our leaves, the silver of oiur 
gray hairs, and the slow revolving of the wheel at the cistern ! 
Our root must be in Christ. Then shall we flourish in perpet- 
ual beauty, as the Trees of Righteousness, which he has planted. 
Our life must be in Christ. Then, though our earthly verdure 
dies, though our leaves fall off, though the body must he down 
in the gi'ave, and be mingled with the dust as it was, yet all 
this is but the sign of transplantation to the Paradise of life. 
Though the earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, yet 
have we a building of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in Ihe heavens. 

But again, the object of God, and the discipline requisite for 
the accomplishment of his purposes, are to be looked at. The 
trees that he plants are the planting of the Lord, that he might 
be glorified. Such trees are living trees, growing trees, friiitr 
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bearing trees. That tlioy may live, flourish, and bear fruit, the 
dead branches must be removed, and the luxuriant ones guarded, 
pruned, and carefully attended to. In a wild, magnificent forest, 
Nature needs no such care, and exercises none. Nature is care 
less of her dead, amidst the abundance of life, and amidst her 
luxuriance of beauty, takes no notice of deformities. Dead 
branches remain till they rot to the shoulder. Sometimes they 
may be seen protruding, bare and withered, half way up the 
body of a noble tree, marring its beauty. Such things cannot 
be suffered in God's Trees of Riijhteousness. 

In the forest we may see whole trees dead, without a solitary 
leaf upon them, nothing but dead and mossy branches, yot still 
standing in the presence of ether trees, as upright, and appa- 
rently as firm as they. Could there be a more affecting picture 
of dead formalism and insensibility, instead of living piety ? 
There may be a bold profession, a correct creed, a dry and fault- 
less orthodoxy, as clearly defined and adhered to as the outlines 
of the branches on a dead tree. And cloths of gold may be 
hung upon the branches, glittering like priests' vestments, but 
there are no leaves to be stirred by the wind, no blossoms, no 
fruit. Such is dead ritualism, stiff, rigid, immovable, hfeless. 
There* are no heavenly affections for the spirit of God to breathe 
upon, and even while the breeze is stirring the whole forest, 
making the leaves to dance gladly in the light, and making mu- 
sic with their multitudinous whisperings and motions, those leaf- 
less trees will not be moved at all. 

The affections turning heavenward, the sensibihties alive to- 
wards God, the emotions ready to be played upon by the Spirit, 
moving at the least breeze from heaven ; these are the foliage 

of the Trees of Righteousness. They reflect the hght, they glit- 
]5* 
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ter in the sun, they are watered by the dews, refreshed by the 
rain, enlivened by the atmosphere. A Tree of Righteousness is 
thus not only a tree of life, by its life-giving fruits, and its cool, 
green, refreshing foliage, but by all the processes of life going on 
in healthful energy between its own organization and all the ele- 
ments. All the elements minister to its life and growth, and all 
the elements are in turn enriched and enlivened by it. 

Look how the woods conduct the clouds, predpitate the rain, 
preserve the country from drought, keep the soil moist and cool 
through the heats of summer, enrich it by the annual contribution 
of their relinquished verdure, preserve and protect it on the moun- 
tains and the hill-sides from being worn and washed away ; all 
these services are but symbols of the ways in which God blesses 
and preserves the world by what be calls his Trees of Righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord that he might be glorified. It is 
in this way, and in this way only, that in this world, and in the 
view of the univeree, he can be glorified ; and if not thus glori- 
fied here, then so far from being in the category, or answering 
to the description of trees of righteousness, his creatures are 
rather to be found in that catalogue of timber for the burning, 
mentioned by Paul, and Jude, and Peter, trees without fruit, 
trees whose fruit withereth, twice dead, plucketh up ]by the 
roots, and whose end is to be burned. The only use that can 
be made of them is to burn them. 

The glories of an Autumnal Forest may be witnessed to the 
full without fruit-trees ; possibly there may be no sprinkling of 
such in the whole' landscape, the vast scene may be composed of 
gigantic trees, the growth of many hundred years, fulfilling 
Nature's purposes, but oflfering no fruit for man. But the 
chosen symbols of a perpetual righteousness and goodness are 
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fruit-trees ; they are, Bpiritually, the planting of the Lord, that 
he might be glorified; they are presented as fruitful Olive 
Trees, planted in the courts of the Lord, to flourish in the House 
of our Grod forever. The analogy begun in our earthly life* 
passes into an eternal life ; and this earth is but a nursery, a 
place of simple, planting and taking root, out of which the 
whole fruitrbearing forest shall be transported to bloom forever 
in the Paradise above. Oftentimes, it can merely be said, God 
has planted his trees, but their growth^ beauty, and glory as 
trees of righteousness, will be seen and known only in that 
heavenly Paradise. They are but planted here, to be developed 
there. But the glory of God shall be accomplished in them 
whether permitted here to. grow to the full stature of a tree, or 
transplanted there, when here the green blade has but just 
broken from the ground. The grand thing is to be of his plant- 
ing. If tbat be the case, and they stay long enough in this 
earthly domain of God, there will be fruit. 

Their growth is a growth in Christ Jesus, their foliage is his 
foliage, their life his life, their fruit his fruit. In all things he is 
revealed, in the riches of infinite wisdom, mercy, and love. 

But here again, the contenaplation of a Forest in Autumn 
witb its stately and innumerable trees, is to a thoughtful mind 
full of solemnity and awe, if one remembers the great declara- 
tion of our Saviour : Every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up. In the play of human 
life, its fulness, its richness, its multitudinous variety, of which a 
vast waving Forest is so impressive an emblem, how small a 
portion there may be, that gives any sign of having come from 
God, or of being on the way of a joyfiil return to him ! In how 
many instances there is not only the mere life of nature, witJi a 
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lack of fruit, and no sign of God's planting, but a busy, 
apparent production of fruit under God's own denouncement 
of emptiness ; under the indictment as of old, Israel is an 
empty vine ; he hringeih forth fruit unto himself! The 
Autumnal analogy brings up the great question of judgment, 
fruit or no fruit for God ? This is the point of our Saviour's 
solemn parable, and determines our whole character and destiny. 
A certain man had a fig-tree planted in a vineyard, and he 
came and sought fruit thereon, and found none. Was it a tree 
of righteousness? Who could tell, any farther than it told 
itself, by its not bearing fruit. If it did not, and would not 
bear fruit, it was not of God's planting. Then said he unto the 
dresser of his vineyard — Behold, these three yeare I come seek^ 
ing fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. Cut it down ; why 
cumbereth it the ground ? Three yeai-s is a long time for a tree 
to be professing the character of a Tree of Righteousness, and 
yet bearing no fruit. It is almost a demonstration of not being a 
tree of God's planting. Nevertheless, he answering, said unto 
him — Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, 
and dung it, and if it bear fruit, well ; and if not, then after that, 
' thou shalt cut it down. Oh now, what anxiety about the next 
year ! Now the dresser of the vineyard will set himself at 
work, with all God's gracious disciphne, to see if he cannot save 
that tree from the axe and the fire ; to see if there may not yet 
be fruit, when the time of fruit once more comes round ; to see 
if after all, that tree may not yet be proved a tree of God's 

own planting, fruitful for God's glory... But if not, then the 

* I 

demonstration is perfect against it. 

How solemn is the presentation of this grand Autumnal 
question — ^Is there fruit? The seasons roll their round, the 
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processes of life go joyously and beautifully fonvard, but still tho 
great Autumnal judgment qu(fstion comes — Is there fruit ? If 
God finds fruit, what a shout of welcome to the IIar\'est Ilomo I 
But if not, and the Autumn has really come, there is an inex- 
pressibly mournful wail recorded in Holy Scripture, of the sorrow 
and hopelessness of such a case. The harvest Ls passed, the 
Summer is ended, and we are not saved ! 

Now it is ju3t in reference to such a possible conclusion, and 
the action necessary upon it, that tJie axe is laid at the root 
of the trees. In the very oflfer and condition of the gospel, 
it is there. In the very coming of Chnst, and nature of 
probation, it is there. There it lays at the root of the trees, 
ready to be used, ready for the hand of the woodman ; neither 
can anything prevent the expenence of its destructive mission, 
but fruit; for every tree tliat bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. Yes, the tree is known by 
its fruit; the plant that God hath planted, and the tree by 
which he is glorified, is known by its fruit And the tree also 
whose destiny is the axe and the fire, is known simply by this. 
No fruit. There may be all the apparent qualities of a tree, 
and only that one quahty wanting; it may be green and 
promising and fair to look upon, but if there be no fruit, then 
the axe must be lifted, it must be cut down, and after that, 
it is good for nothing but to be burned ; after that there is no 
disposition possible for it, but the fire. 

This then is the great Autumnal question, fruit, or no fruit ? 
A man's Summer profession is nothing without this, but if there 
be truly fruit for God, then the profession also is part of such 
heavenly fruit, and everything in its season is for God and his 
glory. This is the question by which our heart-searching Lord 
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will try U8j and therefore it ought to be the question by whidi 
habitually and faithfully we are trying ourselves. It is a dose 
question, a question both for heart and life. 

What evidence do I give that I am Christ's ? Are the aSko- 
lions of my heart given up to him*? Am T submissive to hk 
will ? Have I an eye single to his glory ? Do I hate my own 
sins and mourn over them ? Do I daily engage in the heavenly 
conflict against my own indwelling corruptions ? Do I confess 
and deplore them before God, and do I earnestly endeavor by 
His grace to conquer them ? Am I watchful unto prayer ! 
And does my daily deportment, conduct, conversation, bear wit- 
ness to the sincerity, the truth, the genuineness of these inward, 
secret, invisible struggles against sin, and hard followings after 
God ? Are the graces of the Spirit visible in and through the 
fruits of the Spirit ? Do I possess and manifest the spirit and 
temper of Jesus ? A^m I humble, meek, gentle, kindj forbearing, 
forgiving, merciful, benevolent ? Or am I proud, discontented, 
self-indulgent, self-seeking, forgetful of others' welfare and hap- 
piness, impatient, anxious, distrustful of niy God and Saviour? 
Do I seek my own, or the things that are Jesus Christ's. Is his 
love in me the root of my being, my heart, my hfe, my actions, 
or is it self and self-love that is at the bottom of all ? Am I 
united to Him, as the branches are united to the vine, or am I 
an empty vine bringing forth fruit unto myself ? 

Such questions as these are humbhng, searching, trying, but 
infinitely important to be apphed by men daily. And if they 
send us weeping and mourning to the foot of the cross, if 
they bring us daily to Christ, beneath the burden of our sins, in 
the deep consciousness of our utter unworthiness and ruin, without 
his constant grace and forgiveness, that will be son^ething. 
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That indeed will be much ; it will be casting onr roots into the 
soil of the River of Life, and it will be infinitely better than a 
state of insensibility and fruitlessness and false security. The 
Lord Jesus will bless the humble, contrite heart ; and many a 
Boul that went burdened through life under a deep sense of 
unfruitfulness and unprofitableness, shall be found at last to be a 
Tree of Righteousness in the Paradise of Life, to the glory of 
God forever. 

But let it not be forgotten by my readers, that a grand and 
spreading tree is the growth of many years ; and if there is hope 
or determination that such shaU be the emblem of our character, 
no time is to be lost. There must be early foresight in the pre- 
vention of evils ; there must be seasonable and intensely earnest 
care in the setting of good causes, tendencies, and forms of disci- 
pline. Lord Bacon, in one of his beautiful illustrations, reminds us 
of the fable : " As it goeth of the basilisk, that if he saw you first, 
you die for it ; but if you see him first, he dieth : so is it with 
deceits and evil arts, which, if they be first espied^ lose their life ; 
but if they prevent, they endanger." Nothing but the early 
grace of God can eflfectually and thoroughly prevent these pre- 
venient dangers and temptations. When they get their eye 
upon a young heart first, it is a basilisk eye ; but Divine Truth 
and Grace preoccupant, keeping the watchful eye on them, the 
danger may be safely past. Oh ! for a warning voice in regard to 
unseen evils, couching near, and waiting on the path of the 
young and unwary. When they strike, deeply the poison goes, 
and yet the heedless soul passes on, unconscious of having been 
wounded. No care, no caution, can be too great. 

And as to the qualities of goodness and greatness, it were 
well if the very boards of one's cradle could be planed out of the 
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stud' d'^siraLle for future character. If a man is ever to be one 
oHJod's •rro;it instruments of good to his race, the preparation 
must bo made in laying the very foundations of his nature. It 
is too late to seek to form new men for the occasion, when the 
crisis has como, and the habits are already those of a mere ordi- 
nary manhood. A man's disci phne must commence and go 
forward with the other causes which God is making to operate 
for the world's changes, or it cannot be produced in a night 
No man can go to sleep a common man, to awake a liero or a 
deep Christian, on the morning of a political or ecclesiastical 
revolution. Napoleon's chanicter was forming with the silent 
progress of all the causes which prepared the Fi*ench Revolution. 
And Luther's character, by as much greater than Xapoleon's, 
as ^Michael the Archangel's was greater than Satan's, was cut as 
with the point of a diamond, and wrought into its unchangeable, 
steadfast, reliable qualities, in the lonely spiritual discipline and 
conflicts of the cloistere at Erfurth. What is true of men is also 
true of nations. The yoke must be borne in the youth, and 
good and strong qualities set then, if character and power would 
awe the world in manhood. 






If as a flower doth spread and die, 
Thou wouldst extend me to some good, 
Before I were, by Frost's extremity, 

Nipt in the bud \ 
The sweetness and the praise were thine : 
But the extension and the room, 
Which in thy garland I should fill were mine, 

At thy great doom. 

For as thou dost impart thy grace, 
The greater shall our glory be, 
The measure of our joys is in this place, 

The stuff with thee. 
Let me not languish then, and spend 
A life as barren to thy praise, 
As is the dust, to which that life doth tend, 

But with delays. 

All things are busy : only 1 « 

Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry, 

To water these. 
I am no link of thy great chain, 
But all my company is as a weed ; 
Lord, place me in thy concert ; give one strain 

To my poor weed. 

George Herbert. 





If to minute and to remember names delight thee, still 
arrange and classify, and prove and pull to pieces, and peep 
into Death to look for Life, as Monkeys put their hands 
behind a looking-glass. Yet consider, in the first Sabbath 
which thou imposest on tl\p busy discursion of thought ; that 
all this is at best little more than a technical memory : that 
like can only be known by like : that, as Truth is the correla- 
tive of Being, so is the act of Being the great organ of Truth ; 
that in natural, no less than moral science, quantum tumus 
tcimus. Coleridge. 

Thou that hast given so much to me, 

Give one thing more, a grateful heart, 
See how thy beggar works on thee, 

By Art 

He makes thy gifts occasion more, 
And says. If he in this be crost, 
All thou hast given him heretofore 

Is lost. 

« 

Wherefore I cry, and cry again ; 
And in no quiet canst thou be, 
Till I a thankful heart obtain 

Of Thee. 
Not thankful when it pleaseth ««, 

As if thy blessings had spare days ; 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 

Thy praise. 

Georqe Herbbbt. 






CHAPTER XXni. 

Voices of the Autumn, continued — ^The tares considered, and some of the 
reasons for their permitted growth — ^The possibility of a Harvest of 
glory and blessedness, only in Christ — The Autumn as the explanation 
of all things. 

In Autumn and. the Harvest, weeds and tares ripen, as well as 
the golden grain and wholesome fruits, that are the riches of the 
husbandman. There is a gi*eat mystery in this, as to moral 
good and evil, that God should let them ripen together ; never- 
theless, it is the will and sentence of Divine Wisdom : Let both 
grow together until the Harvest, Until the Harvest, and no 
longer, shall this strange spectacle be seen ; and we possess in 
the profoundly solemn and beautiful parable of tbe good seed 
and the tares, as recorded especially in Matthew^s gospel, a plain 
and forcible representation of the origin, the growth, and the 
retribution of evil, under the government of God. There are 
also plainly set down for us some of the reasons why God per- 
mits such an order of things as sin mingled with righteousness ; 
such a spectacle as that of sinful men confounded, for a season, 
successfully and prosperously, with good men, to the gi'eat appa- 
rent harm of goodness and of justice. 

It is to be marked distinctly; that in the Harvest parable, the 
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origin of evil is thrown oil' from God ; it is not represented as h 
l)art of his syst<'in or phm, eithqr direct or incidenbil. It is not 
said tliat Gud on tlie whole chose that the tares should be 
planted, but it is plainly said, An enemy hath done this. It is 
plainly argued that God could not and would not have sowed 
any but good seed. The tares are the work of an Enemy of 
God and man, and our Blessed Lord plainly tells us what 
enemy. " TJtc Enemy that sowed them is the Devils 

Now it may possibly be said that this is but removing the 
difliculty a step back. Be it so. You remove it to a j^Iace and 
an agency out of Ueaven, out of Earth, and out of God. That 
is somcthhifj ; nay indeed, as to the satisfaction of tho mind in 
knowing that God is in no way the Author of sin, it is tve'nj- 
tlung. And we care not to go farther in this investigation tlian 
Christ himself loads. It is distinctly declared that sin in this 
world is in no sense God's work, but man's and the devil's. 

Next, we have the growth of evil together with that of 
good. And here it is to be marked distinctly, that some of 
the reasons for this, which is admitted as the permissive ar- 
rangement of God, as a thing tolerated of him for wise pur- 
poses, are also given. The servants said unto liim, Wilt thou 
then that we go and gather tliem up, these pernicious tares, the 
w^ork of the enemy? Bu he said Nay, lest, while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both grow 
together until the harvest. Let all things come to their perfec- 
tion, both the evil and the good, and then will be tlie time to 
make the separation. It is distinctly stated that the wicked are 
tolerated, and are permitted to go on growing, only because, if 
not, the righteous must be prevented from growing. And the 
perfection of one nghteous man is of greater consequence by far 
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thau the restraint of the vicious. God has his heart set upon 
the production of goodness, of holiness, in man, and he will ac- 
complish it. Good men are the trees of righteousness, which 
he has planted after the image of his dear Son, and it is his will 
that they should have time and space to grow and come to per- 
fection, and if for this purpose it is necessary to let the wicked 
also remain and grow, they shall grow until the harvest. 

So that every wicked man may be told, and told truly, It is 
only for the sake of the good man by your side, that you, sir, are 
permitted to go about in your wickedness to taint the air of this 
>vorld with the breath of a creature under the dominion of the 
enemy of-God and man. It was only for the good men in 
and out of Sodom that the beasts and devils in Sodom, under 
human shape, were permitted to go about at large, like roaring 
lions, so long as they did. The wicked man may be the man 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day, and the good man may be a miserable, outcast Lazarus, 
sick, despised, and groaning amidst the dogs at the rich man's 
gate. But, in such a case, the wicked rich man owes his tol- 
erance out of hell to the good poor man. It is because there is 
a Lazarus at his gate, that his gate and his palace do not fall ; 
and one of the gi*eat uses to which God puts him, while this 
toleration goes on, (for God will have nothing wasted, not even 
the tares, while they are growing,) is to help forward a disci- 
phne necessary for the perfection of the poor dying saint at his 
gate. For so are the wicked in this world oftentimes among 
God's sharpest tools for the polishing and cutting of his jewels 
for his palace above. And so in very truth the world is held 
together, is kept in its orbit, is spread out as God's field, and the 
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\vicked are perniitted to grow in it, becaase tho righteous are 
growing. 

A world is under God^s curse because of its guilt, and yet 
it is kept from the falling and sufferance of that curse because 
God will yet, in spite of evil, bring some good out of it; be- 
cause he will cause the wrath of man and Satan to praise him, 
and will restrain the remainder of wrath. A world of guilt is 
spared, even in its rebellion, because God has determined to save 
all in it who are willing to be saved. It is kept from the final 
burning, because God will not have the righteous that are to be 
gathered out of it, burned in it, or prevented from salvatioo. 
Yea, it is kept from present purification, kept from being now 
purified by the means of burning, because to purify it thus would 
be to destroy it, and God has determined to accomplish the sal- 
vation of all in it who will come to Christ It shall therefore 
hold on in its orbit, it shall be held in its orbit by the power of 
Christ's dying love, till the object of that love has been accooh 
plished, in the salvation of all whom the Father haa given to 
the Son. 

All that the Father hath given me, said our bles^d Lord, 
shall come to me, and he that cometh unto me shall in no wise 
be cast out. And no matter how long time it takes, for one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand yean 
are as one day. Those whom the Father hath given to Christ 
ore sprinkled and extended over all generations to the day of 
doom ; and if it takes 365,000 years for all these to come to 
Christ, the world, though full of sin, shall be held on in its orbit, 
not yet flaming with the fires of the last day, till all the wheat 
is ripened and ready to be gathered into God's bam. 

This all proceeds out of God's wisdomi and love; it is all 
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of bis sovereign mercy, and glorious, wise, and blessed purposes. 
And by tbese great declarations of Cbrist, God's patience and 
long-suffering with sin and sinners are explained, for he is not 
"willing that any should perish. The names of all who will ever 
come to Christ are in his Book of Life, and not one shall be 
blotted out or missing. And not only so, but the times of their 
natural and spiritual life, the period of their abode on earth, and 
the times of their conversion are there. If there be one solitary 
name set down in that book, as of a grain of wheat not to be 
sown and ripened till the last day of the last year of the 365,000 
years, the world shall stay for that man, shall be stayed from 
judgment and destruction, to gather in that man. And the 
date of the last day, we have reason to beheve, is the date of the 
ripening <^ God's last grain, in the last ear of the last sheaf of 
wheat, in the field of this world, for his garner of glory. 

Now this explains a great many things otherwise quite iuex- 
plicable in the administration of this world; a great many 
things in the sufferance of evil unpunished, and of evil men 
growing like green bay-trees. How many persons have asked, 
in every generation — ^Where is the promise olhis coming ? The 
scoffers and the ungodly have asked it in ridicule and unbelief^ 
and will continue to ask it, and perhaps with bolder confidence, 
and more blasphemous mockery, the older the world grows. 
And the righteous have asked it in anguish and doubt, and 
sometimes in impatience — Lord, how long ? Lord, how long t 
And we might almost conceive of angels in heaven asking it, in 
astonishment at Gkxi's forbearance, as age after age rolls away, 
and the widcedness of earth still cries up to heaven as of old. 
For it may well be the amazement of the universe that a 
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world so guilty is suffered to roll on in its iniquity, a world m 
rebellion, yet not cast down to hell. 

And it must be known that this is only because of God's for- 
bearance, on the gi'ound of the sufferings and death of Christ for 
the salvation of as many as will be saved, and because God has 
given as many as will come to Christ, and they shall be saved, and 
for their sakes the judgment of the world tarries. So that the 
delay of tlie j)romise of God's coming is not because the Lord is 
slack concerning his promise, as some men count slackness, but 
because he is long-suffering to us now, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance ; not 
because the judgment of the wicked now of a long time liTh 
gereth, and their damnation slumbereth, but because it is all the 
while hastening^ through all these ages of God's long-suffering, 
and when it comes will come as a thief in the night, and the 
more terrible for its delay ; because the wicked are reserved to 
the day of judgment to be punished. 

"When all that are to come to Christ have done coming, and all 
that shall refuse to come have done refusing, which will be only 
when the last nam^ in the Book of Life is checked, as fulfilled by 
Divine Grace, then, hke as with the wicked in the old world the 
same day that Noah entered into the ark, the flood came and 
destroyed them all, and like as in the days of Lot, the same day 
that Lot went out of Sodom, it rained fire and brimstone fix)m 
heaven, and destroyed them all, even thus shall it be in the day 
when the Son of Man is revealed ; even thus, when the last man 
r<enewed by grace goes into the ark of safety in Christ's love, and 
is ripened for glory, then the last fires shall kindle on the globe, 
and the judgment shall be revealed as a clap of thunder in a 
clear day. 
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We say it is a question that the angels might ask — ^How long f 
to see a world like this roll on in its rebellion, its ingratitude, 
and grandeur, apparently unrebuked of God, Would you not 
think so, if as an angelic being, you stood upon the batUementA 
of heaven, and could, like a shooting star, glide down to such a 

I 

world as this from the holiness of heaven, and see, and hear, and 
gauge its wickednesss ? One would think that the very first 
thing the angels would begin upon in heaven, as they return 
from this world to that, must be their expression of amazement, 
and their assertion that of all things in the universe, the most 
mysterious and astonishing is that God can suffer such a world 
as this to remain unpunished. If we could suppose an angelic 
party returning from some distant survey of Good's empire, 
through spaces over which it has taken them thousands of years 
to sweep, coming unexpectedly upon this world in its sinfulness, 
without any knowledge of God's pUkp of redemption in Christ 
they would almost be tempted to think that God must be igno- 
rant of its existence. What can it be, they would ask, that 
keeps the penalty of God's law from falling on a world like this ! 
How can it be that such a world should have a place in God's 
universe out of hell ! What mystery of mysteries is this ? Let 
us search it out, for here is something past all comprehen- 
sion. 

And let them search, and let them study, and let them gaze 
and ponder. Can they find anything in God's law, anything in 
the nature of sin, anything in God's administration, the fell of 
the rebel angels included, to explain this wonder of a guilty 
world unpunished ? Every way that they look, does not every 
known principle of things, every intuition and revelation of rii^ht- 

eousness and justice, every known attribute of God, all past 

16 
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know nothing positive; but by definite, clear, flaming revela- 
tions ; not as if Christ's work towards God for us were a myste- 
rious something in relation to God, we know not what, but an 
explicit, prominent, most plain reality, even Christ's sufferings 
and death, as the great, fundamental, propitiatory transaction, 
that holds up God's curse from this world, and holds up this 
world as yet unscathed with eternal justice beneath God's curse. 
And so it will continue justly on the same ground to do, justice 
as it were against justice, justice in the death of Christ prevent- 
ing justice in the death of the sinner ; God meanwhile calling 
upon men to come out from under that suspended curse, and 
applying the remedy of Divine Grace for their salvation, and 
drawing them away from ruin, by the influence of that same 
Incarnate Love, working on and living in the soul, by the power 
of which, as a suffering. Dying Love, the curse of everlasting 
justice was justly held back from falling. 

Is there anything mysterious, or unintelligible, or inconceiva- 
ble, or indefinite here ? Is this objective atonement, this work 
of Christ for us, in reference to God and his government, on the 
ground of which alone the power of an atonement subjectively, 
in us, can have any possibility — is this a mere something, we 
cannot tell what, which we are at liberty to speculate about or 
deny, as if it were of minor importance ? Why ! the truth that 
God was in Christ, is not a more manifest flaming truth, than 
the way in which Ood in Christ becomes our salvation^ even 
the way of the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross : 
" Whom God hath set forth a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
through the forbearance of God : even his righteousness. That 
he might be just, and the justifier of him that beheveth in Jesus. 
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For he hath made him, who knew no sin, to be sin for us, thai 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him." There is 
no inde€nitenes8 here; this is no something, we cannot tell 
what; but these passages are of words, picked, packed, and 
unmistakable, declaring as the foundation of all things else, 
what God in Christ hath done for us, objectively, in relation to 
God and his government ; manifesting, by a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, his righteousness in the pardon of the sinner, that God 
might, on the ground of that propitiatory sacrifice, demonstrative 
of his righteousness, justly treat the sinner in a way of mercy, 
that otherwise would be unjust, unrighteous. We are thus 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son^ in order that, being 
reconciled, we may be saved by his hfe. 

The objective atonement for us is first made and revealed in 
the death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice, demonstrating 
God's hatred of sin, and his eternal justice, that there might be 
a relief from the otherwise inexorable necessity of executing that 
justice upon us as God's enemies ; that God might be just, even 
in w)i executing justice, even in holding back the penalty of his 
law ; in order to make room for the possibility and reality of 
the subjective atonement in us, the life of Christ saving us, the 
spirit of Christ renewing us, setting us free from sin, and trans- 
forming us into his likeness. For the wages of sin, what is due 
to it, what it is bound to have, is death ; its inevitable, just 
desert and payment, which God must have paid, as mere, sheer 
justice to every sinner, had not Christ died : but the gift of 
God, made possible through that death, is eternal hfe through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ; first, through the propitiation of his 
death /or us, rendering it possible, and God at the same time 
just ; second, through his life in us, on the grcmnd of his deatlx 
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for us, rendering it real^ and making us the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus. 

Now we see this mighty inscription over the Cross of Christ, 
and over every manifestation of it, every approach to it in the 
types and prophecies, every preparation for it, in the wisdom of 
divine providence and grace ; this inscription, That God might 
BE JUST. Over the garden of Gethsemane, and the incomprehen- 
sible transactions there ; over the agonizing, supplicating Christ, 
sweating great drops of blood in his agony, and over the dying 
Christ, bearing our sins in his own body on the tree, That God 
MIGHT BE JUST ! For, Until that manifestation was made, and 
understood, the wonder and the insolvable riddle of the universe 
must be, not that the wicked are punished, but that the wicked 
are tolerated. 

The eternal punishment of sin is so far from being a 
stumbUng-stock to infinitely good and loving beings, that the 
very reverse of this, the wicked not being punished everlast- 
ingly, would be the destruction of all faith in Gbd and his good- 
ness. They that fly on wings of intelligence as broad as the 
sun ; they that come and go before the throne of God, with the 
light falling on their faces, their forms, their wings, their motions, 
in that eternal temple, where the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the light thereof; they who have the light of life 
within them as the vital element of their existence, and the light 
of life around them, as the atmosphere in which they breathe 
and float as in a sea of glory ; they of Archangelic mind and 
vision, see, in the punishment of sin, for ever, an immutable 
necessity of God's Love and Justice ; as inevitable a result of His 
attributes, and so of the nature of things, as that God cannot lie, 
as that God is Love, \a TruxXv, \% "RAw\vteousneas. 
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But here in this world, this mole-hill of humanity, a few 
burrowing beings, struggling in the darkness of their depravity, 
set up, as the worst entanglement of their diflSculties, or the 
object of attack and denunciation by their blindfolded reason, or 
even the butt of their ridicule among their fellow-moles, not the 
escaping of divine justice, but the enduring of it ! They make this 
very fact in God's universe, by which his glory is spotless, and 
his goodness as clear as the hght,, the occasion of their own 
unbelief and darkness, the occasion of convulsive eflforts of their 
darkened reason to repel the Truth. 

It cannot be so long. These are the tares, breathing forth a 
blasting influence, even over the wheat. But God will bind 
them in bundles to be burned, and then shall the wicked realize, 
in their own eternal experience, what, when wai-ned of it before- 
hand, they declared beforehand that they would not behevc, 
except upon experience, the literaHty of God's assertions in 
regard to the incorrigibly impenitent, as suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire. But O, that man is mad, who is willing to risk 
that experience ! You would have no doubt of his madness, if 
he should throw himself into the crater of Vesuvius, saying he 
did not beheve the fire would burn him, and was detennined to 
disprove, by his own experience, the common delusion concern- 
ing volcanic fire. But how much greater madness for a man to 
march into the bosom of those fires of hell of which God hath 
mercifully warned him ! and of which, in the conviction of sin, 
he has already beforehand sufficient evidence, of the nature of 
experience, to answer even the demands of infidelity itself. 

If he has it not, he might have it, for this is a mode of experi- 
ence to which God invites his intelligent creatures, nay, which 
he makes obligatory upon all, and which, by his word, his 
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providences, his grace, he is affording every one of us, nay has 
rendered irresistible, irrepressible, and inevitable in every one of 
US, if we will but listen 1o the voice of conscience. So that who- 
ever goes down to perdition is without excuse, even if allowed to 
put in the plea that he could not believe in a hell without expe- 
rience ; for in the experience of sin he already has experience of 
the grand element of hell ; and if he will consider how it works, 
if he will examine his own character and the character of others 
under its influence, he will see and feel that it is a fire, which, if 
it be not put out, will light the flames of hell, and make the 
experience of hell a reality even in heaven. 

And who can put it out but Jesus Christ ? Or what can put 
it out, but divine grace in and through Christ ? Therefore, the 
invitation and command from Gk)d, enforced by our own expe- 
rience, is that we flee to Christ from the wrath to come, that we 
put our case into his hands, that we earnestly supplicate his 
mercy and grace to put out these fires of sin, against dying in 
which he warns us, and tells us that we shall die in our sins, 
unless we do believe in him. 

The Autumn, therefore, is the great winding up of the affsdrs 
of this world, and the Harvest shall be the explanation of all 
things. It will be such an explanation, partly in the perfect 
revelation of character, and the manifestation of the nature of 
sin ; the sight of what God is, in his infinite holiness, and the 
sight of the beauty and glory of holiness itself^ and the contrast- 
ed sight of what man is in his sinfulness, with some adequate 
knowledge of the " exceeding sinfulness of sin," will clear up 
nearly all difficulties. The fruits of the Autumn are a final 
cause and explanation of all the mysteries and changes of the 
preceding seasons ; and the souls of the saved in glory, in the ' 
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perfection of their holiness when gathered by the angels in 
the Harvest, and presented without fault before the throne 
of God, will be a vision and reality of blessedness in Christ 
Jesus, abundantly sufficient to explain all the discipline of 
God in their behalf all the work of the Godhead, all the admin- 
istration of Divine Providence, all the revolutions and mysteries 
of all ages and seasons. The Autumn of the World's existence 
will thus be a revelation of glory at present quite unimaginable 
and incomprehensible. 





I HAZARD this assurance, that, let what will come of the 
terms, yet without the trtUhs conveyed in those terms, there 
can be no sell- knowledge ; and without this, no knowledge 
of any kind. For the fragmentary recollections and recogni- 
tions of empiricism usurping the name of experience can 
anoount to opinion only, and that alone is knowledge, which is 
at once real and systematic, or in one word, organic. Let 
monk and pietist pervert the precept into sickly, brooding, and 
morbid introversions of consciousness ; you have learnt that 
even under the wisest regulations, thimkino can go but half 
way toward this knowledge To know the w?iole truth, we 
must likewise act: and he alone acts, who makes; and this 
can no man do, estranged from Nature. Learn to know thy- 
self in Nature, that thou mayst understand Nature in thyself. 

Coleridge's Letters, 







But turn thou to the Light that lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world. In that alone is life, and the Life is 
the light of men. What then but apparitions can remain to a 
Philosophy which strikes death through all things visible and 
invisible ; satisfies itself then only, when it can explain those 
abstractions of the outward senses (which by an unconscious 
irony it names indifferently facts and phenomena), mechani- 
cally^ that is, by the laws of Death ; and brand with the name 
of mysticism every solution grounded in Life, or the powers 
and intuitions of Life ? 

Coleridge. — Jlppendix to the StatetmafCt Manual. 



Now ? It is gone ! Our brief hours travel post 
Each with its thought or deed, its v^y, or how : 
But know — Each parting hour gives up a ghost, 
To dwell within thee, an Eternal Now I 

Tntcription 



im 





CHAPTER XXrV. 

Voices of the Autumn continued — Evil Grows and Ripens, as well as 
Grood— The mere Negative Character Grows, as well as the Posi 
tive — ^The Autumn Reveals it, whether Tares or Wheat — Importance 
of the Previous trial of Habits. 

BiGHTLY considered, the facts of the origin of evil, and the 
existence of the wicked, are not more mysterious thian the facts 
of God's forbearance, and his holding up the curse and penalty 
of the Law from falling. This is a stupendous mystery, ex- 
plained only in the sufferings and death of Christ, and capable 
of explanation in no other way. The mystery of the universe 
was not how God could punish sin eternally, but how he could 
consistently refrain from so punishing it, in any case. On the 
ground of the sufferings and death of Christ, he lets the world 
go on unpunished, undestroyed, in its career of guilt, that those 
who will, may have opportunity to believe and become right- 
eous, and that ail the righteous may be gathered in and saved ; 
that the wicked may have space for repentance, and that aU 
whom the Father hath given to the Son may come to Him. 
Under such a system of mercy, there results inevitably the 
growth and development of evil, as well as that of good, and 
together with it. Let both grow^ and grow together. 
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Growth 18 predicated equally of both : and it is only in the 
process of growth, that we find out, certainly, the characteristics 
of both. It is to be remarked that it was not till the blade sprang 
upj and brought forth Jruit, that the tares appeared in their 
real character. The tares then are distinguished, among other 
things, by their not bringing forth fruit They may be merely 
negatively wicked, but if by a certain time they do not bring 
forth the fruit that good seed produces, it is proof positive 
that they are tares. This is our Lord's appointed test of 
character — By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? A good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit, and a corrupt tree corrupt fruit And 
a tree is good, only when it accomplishes the appropriate end 
and purpose of its being. God expects grapes of hia vines, and 
if he does not receive them, he justly complains of a fraud and a 
wrong towards their owner. Wherefore, when I looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ? So, 
the fact of there being no fruit is enough to prove, of the pro- 
duce of the field, that it is tares. Whatever goodly appearance 
it may have, however much, for a time, it may look like the 
real grain, yet ifi when the time of fruit comes, and you draw 
nigh to the harvest, there is no grain, it is tares. 

Just so, you cannot tell, in this world, among a multitude of 
souls, for a long time, which are going to be tares, and which 
not ; for although the time for fruit has come, and has always 
come, with accountable souls, yet the time in which there may 
possibly be the development of fruit, the assumption of the new 
fruit-bearing character of the disciple of Christ, and the conse- 
cration of the being to him, that possible time has not past, 
pntil the period of probation has passed. If, when the time has 
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come tliat there should be fi'uit, there are mere tares and na 
fruit, then, if they should be cut down then, they would be tares 
forever ; although, if spared, the time of fruit and the produc- 
tion of fruit may come, and then they are no longer tares, 
but wheat. But from the time when fruit is expected, this 
negative character of not producing fruit was to be enough to 
prove a character of positive evil, if it be not changed ; it ia 
always enough to establish the fact that they are tares, if you 
have the fact that they are not wheat. 

Here, then, we have one great, important fact, from which, as 
we shall see, there proceed vast, eternal consequences, and trains 
of practical truth and warning, of amazing solemnity and power. 
But there is also a great variety among the tares. And here, 
we come upon a frdness of beauty, and depth of meaning, and 
minuteness of application in this parable of our Lord, which 
otherwise can be but poorly understood and faintly illustrated. 
We must take account of these tares. There was a plant in 
Judea, in appearance not unlike the corn or wheat, having at 
first the same kind of stalk, and the same greenness, but 
bringing forth no fruit, or at least none good. There was a 
particular species of weed known in Canaan, says another 
instructive record, which is not unlike wheat, but, being put into 
the ground, degenerated and assumed another nature and 
form. The seed sown by the Devil, which is sure, when it 
grows up, to grow perverted and corrupt, is just as good for his 
purposes, just as sure to accomplish his designs, as that which, 
from the beginning, might be known as utterly and incurably 
evil. Indeed, it is by the corruption of the truth, and the mix- 
ture of a lie, that the god of this world more surely deceives 
men^s souls, and strengthens his empire. 
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iBut we have a still more minute and instructive elucidation. 
Among the hurtfiil weeds in the oriental grain-fields, another 
annalist describes what we call, in English, darnel^ what the 
Arabians called zizania, which is the very term used by Matthew 
in the parable of the tares. " It bringeth forth leaves like those 
of wheat or barley, yet rougher, with a long ear, made up of 
many little ones, every particular whereof containeth two or 
three grains, lesser than those of wheat; scarcely any chaffy 
husk to cover them with ; by reason whereof they are easily 
shaken about, and scattered abroad. They grow in fields among 
■wheat and barley. They spring and flourish with the com, and 
in August the seed is ripe." This darnel is well known to the 
people of Aleppo. K the seeds remain mixed with the good 
grain, and are ground with the meal, they render a man drunk 
by eating the bread. And this is but a symbol of what would 
take place if God should let the vile remain mingled with the 
good, unpunished. . The universe, eating such bread, would be 
drunken. 

Nevertheless, the reapers, or the husbandmen, do not sepa- 
rate this plant from the wheat, while the wheat is growing, but 
they let both grow together until the harvest. After the pro- 
cess of threshing they are said to separate them ; but in the 
parable a still more thorough and perfect course is pursued, for 
they are gathered from among the wheat, and separated by the 
hand, and then gathered into bundles. Their seeds, if any re- 
main by acddent, are finally separated by winnowing ; which is 
of course a process preparatory to the gathering of the wheat 
into the gamer ; but the tares of all kinds, and the injurious 
plants, are gathered into heaps of stubble, to be consumed by 
fire, the whole worthless variety having the same destination. 
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Here, then, my readers will see that in our world of pro^- 
tion, that is, in God's Autumnal grain-field, there are various 
kinds of tares, of evil beings and evil things. There are men, 
whose character seems merely negative in regard to God and 
religious goodness, distinguished mainly, in the eye of man, by 
no fruit. There are also the known and acknowledged posi- 
tives of evil, the positively wicked, shedding the influences of 
evil all around them, dropping oflF the seeds of evil in every 
direction, sometimes without any concealment, without even so 
much as husks to cover the evil, and keep it from being shaken 
out, as fast as it ripens, by every wind that blows, and from 
growing again, as fast as it falls. There are men of openly 
avowed evil principles, teaching them, diflusing them, and 
men of a consistent evil example. There are tares of a 
perverted intelligence, diffusing error even among the wheat, 
and many following their pernicious example, by reason of whom 
the way of ti-uth is evil spoken of. There are those whose char- 
acter answers most perfectly to the description of the oriental 
darnel, whose principles and influences make the soul drunken 
with sin, especially where there are sown the seeds of the lying 
opinion that the wicked shall never be utterly consumed, but 
shall be saved notwithstanding his wickedness. The souls that eat 
of the meal ground out of such seed become intoxicated and die. 

The Prophet Isaiah describes such tares with an accuracy and 
severity, that determines the portrait for all generations : Their 
lips have spoken lies, their tongue hath muttered perverseness. 
Non§ calleth for justice, nor pleadeth for truth ; they trust in 
vanity, and speak lies ; they conceive mischief and bring forth 
iniquity. They hatch cockatrice eggs, and weave the spider's 
web ; he that eateth of their eggs dieth, and that which is crush- 
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ed breaketh out into a viper. Was there ever a more vivid or 
tremendous picture drawn of the nature and power of an irreli- 
gious example and erroneous teaching. Of such tares, men that 
look at them aright have no doubt that they are ripening for the 
fire. It is only the tares that seem merely negative, concerning 
which there is ever any question with a right-minded man as to 
the final result, the doom. 

But here again the parable is resolute, immutable, inexorable. 
When the blade sprang up and brought forth fruit, then ap- 
peared, then were manifested the tares also. The fact of there 
being no wheat-fruit is enough for condemnation. That which 
simply does not bring forth good fruit is an example, terrible, 
pernicious, soul-destroying. If men bring forth no fruit for God, 
then they are tares in God's field, and are just ripening for the 
doom of tares. They were not planted by the Lord of the har- 
vest, the Owner of the field, although they are permitted to 
grow ; but an enemy hath done this, and their character is the 
work of that enemy. But every plant which my Heavenly 
Father hath not planted, said our Blessed Lord, shall be rooted 
up. He shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out 
ti his kingdom all things that o£fend, and them that do iniquity. 
Things merely good for nothing are oflfensive in places where 
there might and ought to be fruits growing. Evil men occupy 
God's ground, to the exclusion of God's fruit Hence Paul says 
that the earth, which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon 
it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, 
receiveth blessing fi*om God ; but that which beareth thorns and 
briers is rejected, and is nigh into cursing ; whose end is to be 
burned. 

There is a most solemn, and even terrible correspondence 
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between this language of the Holy Spirit by Paul, and of our 
Blessed Lord in the parable of the tares and the wheat. That 
which is simply good for nothing, under God's government, 
hath this property of a curse ; it is oflfensive and accui-sed, simply 
because it is worthless. It is not good even for fuel ; it is not 
good to make a respectable fire out of. Indeed the only use 
for a fii'e itself is to burn up that worthless and pernicious stuff; 
the only reason why a fire should bo kindled at all in God's 
imiverse, is to purify the univei'se of the wicked, and so of sin. 
Hence God says — A fire is kindled in mine anger, which shall 
burn to the lowest hell. And what is the vine-tree more than 
any tree, or any dead branch which is among the trees of the 
forest, that that should be spared ? If it do not bring forth 
fi-uit, what is the use of it ? What can be done with it, but to 
burn it ? Shall wood be taken thereof, to do any work ? or will 
men take even a pin of it to hang any vessel thereon ? Behold 
it is cast into the fire for fuel, and the fire devoureth it. Is it 
meet for any work 1 And so our Blessed Lord says of the same 
thing — If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a dead vine- 
branch, and is withered, and men gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they are burned. They are good for nothing 
else. 

And let it be marked here, especially, for it is a very promi- 
nent and solemn point in this instructive analogy, this negative 
character prows, as well as the positive. It is not a thing that 
just merely stands still, and makes no progress. It grows just 
as really and surely as the positive. And the more growth 
there is, the more extensive and positive is the denial of God's 
right in the soil and the products, the greater the disappoint- 
ment of the just demand and expectations of God, and the 
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greater the robbery of God. Tlie more growth there is, and 
the larger space occupied by it, the more God is defrauded, and 
the negative example is positively sin. To him that knoweth to 
do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin. 

But let it be marked again, that character in this way is fully 
developed, aud that this is a great point for the manifestation 
and vindication of God's righteousness, for the showing of the 
glory of his attributes in the upshot of all things, in the iinal 
judgment and doom of the righteous and the wicked. For 
this it is said — ^Let both grow together, until the harvest. Not 
merely for the sake of God's forbearance on the ground of the 
sufferings and death of Christ, that the righteous may bo per- 
fected and saved, are the wicked left unmolested or undestroyed, 
and the curses of the law kept from falling ; not merely that the 
fruit for God's garner may not be destroyed, but gathered in, 
the fruit which the Father has given to the Son, as the purchase 
of his sufferings and death ; not for this merely are the tares 
permitted to exist, nor pulled up ; but also that they may grow, 
that they may come to perfection, and show their fruit and 
whole developed nature, in order that God may manifestly be 
justified in the sight of all the universe, for the manner in which 
he deals with them in the day of doom. 

So they are left to grow ; let both grow. And beyond 
doubt there is in this world a perpetual progress of charact-er. 
God must interpose violently to prevent this principle in the 
nature of things, to prevent this law of a moral being 
from being accomplished. Everything, both good and evil, 
hastens to its perfection. In depravity there is no standing 
still, no amelioration, no change, as to the pith of the character 
and destiny, but a constant, ceaseless approximation, amidst all 
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nppareDt forms and changes, to the one final result. There is 
everlasting growth. Evil cannot stop, any more than good can 
stop. A depraved being goes on to the perfection of his 
character bj just as sure a law, and with just as certain a pro- 
gi'ess, as a good being to the perfection of his. It cannot be 
otherwise. 

There may be, indeed, amidst all this, various external and 
moral reformations, just as there are various changes in the form 
and coloring of a plant, in the foliage and the blossoms, and in 
the husks that rise to protect the ripening fruit ; but the fruit is 
one and the same, the result of the working of an inalienable 
law and nature, amidst all apparent changes. Some men seem 
to put oflf some of their vices, seem to gi*ow good citizens ; they 
have sown their wild oats, as the saying is, and become sober, 
prudent, industrious. And you might suppose that the ripening 
of character in enmity against God had stopped. But it is not 
so. If that be all, it is ever going on. Except the Lord Jesus 
be received into the heart, to rule there, the habits are becoming 
more fixed in their direction of alienation from God, in the 
absence of all regard to him and his will and glory. So long as 
the tares remain tares, there is always growth of themy as of the 
wheat. 

Supposing the produce of the field to be tares, it will grow as 
tares, under all good appearances and changes. There may be the 
most favorable weather for the growth of the wheat. All kindly 
influences may descend upon the field ; there may be all needed 
concurrences of rain and sunshine, of warmth and coolness, of 
night and day, of heat by day and dew by night, of the early 
and latter rain in its season ; but the tares under all this disci- 
pline will grow CLS tares, though the tares under all this disci- 
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plme may gro^' in beauty. The good seed is growing for eter- 
nal life, for the harvest of God in glory ; the tares are growing 
for eternal death, growing to be bound in bundles and burned. 

It is a strange thing that they should grow together, so the 
parable represents it. For the tares injure the wheat, and oc- 
cupy a great space in the field to the diminution of the harvest. 
And this has always been a source almost of complaint against 
God, even on the part of the righteous ; so much so, that they 
have stumbled at the prosperity of the wicked, notwithstanding 
the many warnings to the contrary in God's Word. Be not 
thou afraid when such an one is made rich, when the glory of 
his house is increased ; but look to the future ; for a man that is 
in honor and understandeth not, is like the beasts that perish. 
And in Ecclesiastes, If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and 
violent perverting of judgment and justice in a province, marvel 
not at the matter ; for he that is higher than the highest re- 
gai deth it. Remember the harvest and the law of growth, both 
for the evil and the good. Remember that God hath appointed 
a day of reparation and of retribution. 

But the Prophet Jeremiah goes so far as to reason with God 
in regard to this matter : Lord, righteous art thou, when I plead 
with thee ; yet let me reason the case with thee concerning thy 
judgments. Whereupon doth the way of the wicked prosper ? 
Wherefore are they all happy that deal very treacherously ? 
Thou hast planted them, yea, they have taken root ; they grow, 
yea, they bring forth fruit. But afterwards he himself answers 
that they are reserved to the day of judgment to be punished. 
It shall not always be so as in this world, but there is a day of 
separation and of harvest. In this world, for a time, it is a season 
of the comparative hiding of God's glory as a just God and a 
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righteous, and these attributes of God's righteousness and justice 
must be taken, as it were, on faith. 

And therefore it is that they are so repeatedly asserted in 
God's Word. We have sometimes thought that it seemed sin- 
gular that so plain and unquestionable a thing as God's ^igh^ 
eousuess should be so much insisted on in God's Word, seeming 
as it were, to imply the possibility of some doubt in the matter. 
Whereas, it is just because, this being a world in which sin is 
not punished as it ought to be, a world in which the curse oC 
God's law is withheld from being executed, on account of the 
sufferings and death of Christ, and therefore a world in which 
the wicked, contrary to all justice, seem to be prospered of 
God, it is necessary continually to reveal these attributes of holi- 
ness and justice in God, as immutable and perpetual. For the 
permission of evil men, successful in their wickedness, is astound- 
ing ; it is a grievous injury to the efforts, and a bar against the 
success of good men in their goodness. 

The effect is forcibly set forth by the prophet Jeremiah. The 
bellows, he says, are burned, the lead is consumed of the fire, the 
founder melteth in vain, for the wicked ai'e not plucked away. 
The dross of society, permitted thus to remain and flourish, 
spoils the social progress, even under the best instrumentalities, 
because they are not separated, the vile from the good. But this 
is a part of God's administration under the atonement, in order that 
character should be thoroughly tried and developed, with its ten- 
dency and power ; that of the evil, to do evil, and prevent 
good, that of the good, to do^good, and be purified and perfected. 

Thus far our Autumnal lesson in Christ's parable is that of 
character. The retribution, it is true, is to grow out of character, 
and therefore the lesson of our Autumn involves that of retiibu- 
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tion ; but the announcement of what God will do with the tares, 
we do not this moment consider. We limit ourselves to two 
points, fii-st the great resemblance there may be for a time be- 
tween the tares and the wheat, between bad men and good, and 
consequently the incorrectness of the judgment which those per- 
sons must form who look upon the appearance merely, and judge 
from that what God will do, and what he will not. There is no 
right rule but God's Word, and no true standard of piety but 
that. You may possibly reckon men, judging according to 
what you see of them, to be very amiable and inoflfensive, and 
very far from having a character that will condemn them to 
everlasting burnings, when God, by what he sees and knows of 
them, reckons right the reverse. 

Let us suppose that when it was discovered that there were 
tares in the field, a bystander should have said to the husband- 
man — Well, what great harm are they doing ? Would he not 
have answered — It is my field, which I have sown with good 
seed, and these tares ought to have been wheat, and they injure 
my harvest, and defraud me of my right. Just so, this world 
of oura is God's field, and all the products of it should be God's 
wheat, and if not, it is a robbery of God. The question is some- 
times asked, in regard to persons of alleged amiableness and good- 
ness of character — Do you suppose that God will punish everlast- 
ingly such an amiable, kind, upright person, just merely because 
he cannot adopt your dogmas about faith and regeneration, just 
merely because he does not believe in what you call a change 
of heart ? No, by no means, we answer, but because at heart 
your supposed amiable being towards man is God's enemy. 
You are to look at the character of that person in regard to 
God. Is he living /or God? Has he ever performed a single 
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act in all his life, out of regard to God \ Nay, has not the 
whole of his amiable life been lived with supreme and sole refer- 
ence to the creature, instead if the Creator ? 

Does he pay his debts towards God \ Has he not taken God^s 
money and spent it all upon himself ? How do you yourself 
look upon a person who has the character of a very fervent 
Christian, but who does not pay his debts to his fellow creatures, 
and is regardless of all the obligations of gratitude and kind re- 
timis to those who have befriended him ? Suppose you knew 
of a distressed family, to whose kindness in former years your 
supposed distinguished Christian owed all his prosperity and 
success, and that while the whole world were admiring his char- 
acter as a Christian, you yourself knew that he refused to aid 
that distressed family, and would not even acknowledge his obli- 
gations to them. Would you regard the man as any other 
than a hypocrite ? Would ybu not pronounce all his preten- 
sions to piety a lie ? How then will you look upon the man 
regarded as so amiable and upright towards his fellow man, who 
never dreams of acknowledging his obligations, or paying his 
debts, to God ? The man who thinks himself perhaps, by his 
moral virtues, to be very near heaven, and whom you, on ac- 
count of those virtues would assign a title there, but who has 
no love to Christ, no regard to his death, no grief for his many 
sins against God, no Christian humility, no spirit of prayer, 
nothing, in fine, of any of those qualities described in God's word 
as the marks of true piety ? 

In the revelations of the Autumn it becomes known perfectly, 
unconcealably, what has been put into the ground, what has 
been growing, what productive causes the powers of Art and 
Nature have «et in motion. It is only in those revelations that 
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things can be fuUj determined, the taraB known to be tares, and 
the wheat, wheat. Mere habitudes assumed cannot be relied 
upon. Habit, unless there be prindple at the root of it, as the 
life of it, does not alter nature, nor subdue it, but only adds to 
it, and exercises it. It is often a second nature, when it is by 
no means a changed nature ; and it may be a second and a third, 
and yet not a mbdued nature. Fc»r there is no end to the habits 
that may be taken upon the original nature, and almost without 
tlie consciousness of the wearer, nay, quite without his conscious- 
naas that they are halnts at all ; just as a oelel»rated man of 
g^iius was Baid to be in the habit, in his fits of abstraction, 
amidst the absorbing pursuit of his favorite science, of putting 
on shirt after shirt, instead <^ a change <^ raiment, when he 
would prepare himself for society, till the man would find him- 
self going about, a bundle of five or six shirts, larger by so many 
additions, but not changed. So do a man's habits increase, and 
be perhaps aU the while calls them and considers them his vir- 
jtues, while the body and the soul swathed within them remain 
the same, ^d not the heart nor root of a single heavenly mo- 
tive, or the power of a heavenly nature, ever penetrated through 
:^^em, or was present in them. 

Habits are therefore very deceptive as w^ as powerful things, 
fmd need to be carefully and profoundly scrutmized ; else the 
very form of good may carry a man unalterably to the reality 
of evil. There is no more hopeless case than an unaltered na- 
ture ; ungraeioiis, c(»iceided under what a man conceives to be 
good habits, congratulating himself on their assumption. Lord 
Bacon would have us consider the false appearances imposed 
npon us by every man's own individual nature and custom " in 

that feigned supposition that Plato maketh of the cave." But 

17 
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what Lord Bacon would have us do in regard to science and 
opinion, it were well t(5 do in regard to moral nature and habit. 
For " although our persons live in the view of heaven, yet our 
spirits are included in the caves of our own complexions and cus- 
toms, which minister unto us infinite errors and vain opinions, if 
they be not recalled to examination." 

Well did the Psalmist exclaim. Who can understand his er- 
rors ! And wisely did he pray. Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults ! There is nothing but true and deep heavenly principle, 
central, heaven-descended, that can prepare a man for the Au- 
tumn, and stand the Harvest test. God looks through all the 
exuvicB of the moral being, into the heart; through all the 
swathings of custom, manner, acquisition, habit, into that which 
exists, unchanged, within. There may be a thousand diflferent 
coatings of paint upon the globe of glass ; yet there is one eye 
that sees the centre just as easily as if every covering were re- 
moved. God sees whether a man's habits arise from principle, 
or mere selfish expediency ; whether they be mere spontaneous 
sensibility, unmingled with a supreme regard to him ; whether 
a man put them on, looking to the Great Example set for us in 
the Divine Humanity of our Blessed Lord ; whether a man 
wore them, not at second hand, as another man's cast-off clothes, 
or imitated fashions, but received them direct from the heavenly 
wardrobe of original grace ; whether he wore them and acted in 
them, not to please man, but God; whether, in fine, he en- 
deavored in all things to live according to that noble line of 
Milton, 

** Ai ever in hit Great Taskmaster's eye." 
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A habit that has the root of prindple will hold on, under all 
changes of custom and expediency ; like those sea-plants, that 
have their roots so deep down in the ocean, that no change of 
waves, or agitation of tempests at the top, where the leaf lies, 
ever disturbs them. A habit that has the root of principle, is 
like those endogenous trees, that increase from within, always 
growing from the centre and the root; they are the most 
precious and delicious fruit-trees. A habit that has the root of 
heavenly principle is the growth of grace, unchanged in all cir- 
cumstances ; it has its life hid with Christ in God ; its roots are 
in Christ, and to him it is a lovely sight to see it growing. 

Such habits are sustained only by prayer; indeed, secret, 
fervent, persevering prayer is one of those habits. Such habits 
are like deep springs, running up through various formations. 
They take up mere fitful impulses, and carry them along, instead 
of being carried by them, or grounded in them, or owing their 
vigor to a mere accidental strength. They are at the farthest 
remove from mere occasional sallies of force, just as the hottest 
springs are said to be at the greatest distance from volcanoes. 
But habits that are not fed by grace and sustained by prayer, 
must fell off and die, sooner or later, even though they have the 
form of godliness. However beautiful they might be in appear- 
ance, yet, if a man could see through them, and know by what 
nature they stand, he would mourn over them. He might, 
while deceived, begin to admire them, but in a moment, accord- 
ing to that sweet expression of the Poet Herbert, they bid the 
rash gazer wipe his eye, for 

" Their root is ever in the grave, 
And they must die.'' 
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And to conclude the warning in the quaint, but significant 
closing of that beautiful Autumnal Poem, a stanza so well illua- 
trative of the glory of immutable and heavenly principle, 

^ Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives." 





Ykiiokaiiob will sit above oar faults ; but till 

She there doth sit, 
We see her not, nor them. Thus blind, yet still 
We lead her way ; and thus, whilst we do ill, 

We suffer it 

Unhappy he, whom youth makes not beware 

Of doing ill : 
Enough we labour under age and care ; 
In number th' errors of the last place are 

The greatest still. 

Yet we, that should the ill we now begin 

As soon repent, 
(Strange thing !) perceive not ; our faults are not seen. 
But past us ; neither felt, but only in 

The punishment. 

But we know ourselves least ; mere outward shows 

Our minds so store, 
That our souls, no more than our eyes, disclose 
But form and color. Only he who knows 

Hinoselil knows more. 

DONRB. 




a^ 






Thb elements of necessity and free will are reconciled in the 
higher power of an omnipresent Providence, that predestinates 
the whole in the moral freedom of the integral parts. Of this 
the Bihle never suffers us to lose sight. The root is never 
detached from the ground. It is God everywhere ; and all 
creatures conform to his decrees ; the righteous hy perform- 
ance of the Law, the disobedient by the sufferance of the 
Penalty. 

CoLERiDGB. Tke Statesman^t Manual. 



I PRESUPPOSE a humble and docile state of mind, and above 
all, the practice of prayer, as the necessary condition of such a 
state, and the best, if not the only means, of becoming sincere 
to our own hearts. Those inward means of grace [are to be 
used] , without which the language of the Scriptures, in the 
most faithful translation, and in the purest and plainest Eng- 
lish, must nevertheless continue to be a dead language : a sun- 
dial by moonlight. 

Appendix to Statesman! s Manual. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Voices of the Autumn, continaed — ^The circle of Divine Providence — 
Grace and Providence, Spiritual and Natural Law — Man's position in 
regard to them — Consequences of transgressing them — Safety and 
happiness in Faith. 

The full completed circle of the Seasons is a wondrous cycle of 
God's Divine Providence. The very compulsion of our reason 
forces us to regard it as an Omnipresent Providence ; there is 
no other possible logical conclusion. It is only faith, the moral 
feeling, a confiding trust, that we need to make the logical con- 
clusion a happy breathing of the heart Into this Faith, the very 
inmost convictions of our nature, and the universal beliefs of the 
human race, are ever pressing us. The universal and particular 
providence of God is perhaps a more positive element of natural 
belief than even Immortality itself. The same language may be 
used in regard to it, that Mr. Coleridge has used, in his Aids 
to Reflection, concerning the native belief of Immortality. 

" I dare not," he says, " decry the religious instincts of 
Humanity as a baseless dream. The misallotment of worldly 
goods and fortunes was indeed one principal occasion, exciting 
well disposed and spiritually awakened natures, by reflections 
and reasonings to mature the presentiment of Immortality into 
full consciousness, into a principle of action, and a well-spring of 
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strength and consolation. Yet am I persuaded that as the 
belief of all mankind, of all tiibes and nations and languages, in 
all ages and in all states of social union, it must be referred to 
far deeper grounds, common to man as man ; and that its fibres 
are to be traced to the Tap-root of Humanity." 

That Tap-root connects Humanity with God ; and for that 
reason, the idea, and almost consdousness, of Divine Providence, 
keeps company with that of Immortality. The arrangements 
and incidents of the seasons are a part of the great Anthem, in 
which Nature, as well as the Word^ sings the song of Provi- 
dence. It is God everywhere ; and all creatures con- 
form TO HIS DECREES ; THE RIGHTEOUS BY PERFORMANCE OF 
THE Law, THE DISOBEDIENT BY THE SUFFERANCE OF THE 

« 

Penalty. 

The revelation of God in hiis Word as the God of Providence, 
is everywhere grand and solemn. It is grand beyond expres- 
sion to behold God, as a Sovereign God^ ordering all things 
after the councils of his own will, to work the purposes of his 
own good pleasure, and to this end, even while leaving his 
creatures to the exercise of their own freedom as voluntary 
intelligent agents, yet overruling e^en the free will of his 
enemies for the accomplishment of his own will, out of evil 
itself ever bringing forth good, and causing even the sin amd 
wrath in the hearts of the wicked to prudse hito. It is the 
mighty, incomprehensible, and supreme prer<^ative of Jehovah 
alone to do this, and in the exercise of' this prerogative stU 
beings and things are made to do his bidding ; the believing 
fmd th^ loving by obedience and love, the tttibeMeving and rebel- 
lious by the suflferance of the penalty. 

But, oh ! what a difference it makes to the creaiturey whether 
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the will of the great Creator be performed out of a loving, obe- 
dient, trusting, and praising heart, thus fixed by the very 
beatings and breathings of the heart, in the heart of heaven, in 
heaven's essential holiness and blessedness, wherever in all God's 
universe be the position in time and space ; or whether it be 
accomplished rather than performed^ by an unwilling, rebellious, 
distrustful, unloving, suffering heart, compelled, in the endurance 
of the penalty of God's violated law, to perform the last and 
only thing that remains, whereby God can be glorified ; and 
thus, by the very elements of a transgressing soul, by the very 
breathings and beatings of a heart of sin and hate and suffering, 
buried in the heart of hell, wherever in all God's universe be 
the position in time and space occupied. 

For time, space, and circumstance, neither in this world nor 
in the eternal world, are anything in comparison with character. 
Even in this world, as we may learn from the Hallelujah 
Anthem of the believing and the just, in the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, character in Christ overleaps all 
things, triumphs over all, makes servitors of blessing out of all, 
and like God's own prerogative, of which indeed a believing 
loving heart is the divinest instrument, brings good out of evil, 
by the providential law that all things shall work for good to 
them who love God, and makes tribulation, distress, persecution, 
famine, nakedness, sword, peril, death, life, angels, principalities, 
powers, things present and things to come, height, depth, and 
every other creature, subservient to happiness and glory. 

Now all this is the result of the harmony of man's heart, 

through divine grace, with God's divine will and providence. 

But where the contrary takes place, where the will is self-willed 

and in rebellion against God, as we are informed by his Divine 

17* 
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Word it ever is, in all hearts not regenerated by his Spirit; 
which thing indeed we know also by terrible experience ; there 
again the character of essential evil, so formed, overleaps aU 
things, is as an intense fire that turns all things into fuel for 
itself, triumphs over all, brings a curse out of all, turns even 
provident good into evil, makes the whole host and array of 
God's own blessings, in all the ministrations and discipline of 
this mortal life, to result in guilt and retribution, and brings to 
itself evil out of good, even in accomplishing for God, by the 
endurance of the penalty, the higher law of bringing good out 
of evil ! All this, in introverted self-misery, even while God's 
will is accomplished by the result, and a provision is made for the 
happiness of the good, in the majesty of God's throne preserved 
unclouded, and the great principles of righteousness established 
for the universe. In the heart of heaven a character of rebellion 
would make to itself a hell, and neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, could keep a character, so constituted, from 
the depths of perdition. 

Now God, as the God of providence, is also the God of grace ; 
he is the God of grace, in order that his providence may be the 
blessedness of his creatures, and he is the God of providence, in 
order that his grace may be put in their power, may be made 
avmlaile by them, may be applied to them, may be used by 
them for eternal life. For the accomplishment of the purposes 
of his grace all his providential laws in this world are constituted 
and carried into operation. All arrangements are made for this 
result, with reference to the plan of redemption. Neither the 
world itself would be kept in its orbit, nor the trouble taken to 
put the bit into the mouth of the wicked, were it not that it is a 
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world, in which Christ has died for the salvation of sinners, and 
in which the whole sweep of divine discipline and power is 
towards the Redeemer's glory in that consummation. Wliat- 
ever seems now inscrutable will have the solution of its mystery 
there. All the vast and almost confounding Unes and cycles of 
events, eras, and experiments, apparently contradictory and 
entangled, the mighty railroads of dinne providence that seem 
crossing and conflicting, and of which we hear the roar and 
crash among the nations, have one and the same purpose and 
end. Their common terminus is on the shore of the eternal sea 
of God's glory in Christ Jesus. 

The laws of the creation itself, and of physical human life in 
connection with those laws, are all subservient to him and his 
glory in redemption, by whom and for whom are all things, and 
by whom all things consist. All that ever takes place in the 
world has its appointed place in this train ; all of man's behav- 
iour, and all of God's disciplinary and illustrative judgments ; 
all the encountei-s of error and truth, of righteousness and' evil, 
of the friends and the enemies of God ; all the mad conflicts of 
opinion and of war among the nations, and all the despotisms 
with which ever the world has been cui-sed, with all the social 
experiments, failures, and insanities of mankind, have been a|> 
pointed or are overniled for one and the same result 

2^ow then it is of infinite irapoi*tance for man to know, ac- 
knowledge, and respect his own position in reference to the laws 
of creation and of providence, and to be held in that position, 
and prepared to make a right use of it, by the law of gi-ace. 
Man's position is between the laws of the creation under him, 
and the laws of providence and grace above him. I say the 
lavrs of the creation under him-^that is, God has given into his 
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hands the sondes of the material worid, and enables him t6 
discover what are called the laws of the creation, that by the 
right use of them, and the application of his powers and facul- 
ties in connection with them, he may advance the glory of God^ 
and accomplish his own highest happiness. Thou madest him 
to have dominion over the work of thy hands, and hast put ^ 
things mider his feet. That man may rightly occupy this posi- 
lion, and fulfil this agency, God has clearly written out in his 
Word the higher spiritual laws to which man is accountable, 
and the principles of God's spiritual government of providence 
and grace, besides engraving them in the very soul of man, that 
man may Uve by and according to them. For it is written that 
man shall not live by bread alone, but by whatsoever proceedeth 
out of the mouth of the Lord shall man Hve, according to God's 
Word, and not by physical law merely. 

Now if man will only obey his own position and God's will — 
if he will live as God clearly indicates and commands he should 
live — if he will use what is beneath him with reference to what 
is above him — ^if he will manage what he has to work upon and 
with, by the guidance of what he is to work /or, with an 
habitual reference to God's Word, and to all the spiritual prin- 
ciples and laws revealed there, he shall not only himself be in 
harmony with God, but the physical arid spiritual worlds shall 
in and through him and bis agency be revealed in their own 
beautiful harmony with one another and with man. If man 
will walk as a child of heavenly light, neither he nor the world 
he inhabits shall abide in darkness. If man will walk upon this 
world by the sun, moon, and stars shining in this firmament of 
light and duty in God's Word, he shall walk in happiness to 
celestial glory. He shall have all things beneath him here, in 
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this world, working for good, and all elements, principles, and 
places there in the next world waiting for him to do him good, 
waiting for him to receive him into mansions of blessedness. This 
is secured to him by God^s covenant in Christ — ^by the power 
of the blood of Christ — by the sufferings and death of Christ — 
by the love of God in Christ, glorifying the believer for Christ's 
sake, nay, and permitting, also, the whole creation of God, now 
under bondage because of sin, to look forward to the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, as the period of deliverance and glory. 
If man will thus walk with Qody no disaster shall occur, by 
conflict with the laws of creation, for his injury. ^ For thou 
shalt be in league with the stones of the field, and the beasts 
of the field shall be at peace with thee. At destruction and 
famine thou shalt laugh, neither shalt thou be afraid of destruc- 
tion when it cometh." True it is, in regard to all natural as 
well as moral agencies, when a man's ways please the Lord, he 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. Neither 
explosion, nor conflagration, nor the warring of nations, nor the 
wreck of worlds, can harm him. For even if these things do 
take place around him, and though they should seem to whelm 
him in the midst of them, yet the care, the love, the providence, 
and power of God are round about him and within him, a per- 
petual glory and salvation, just as the beatifying atmosphere of 
omnipotent and infinite love was round about the three be- 
lievers in the fiery furnace, so that, though they were in the 
midst of the intensest flames, in the heart of a glowing oven, 
with sevenfold fires, yet not a hair of their heads was injured, 
neither had the smell of fire passed upon their garments. Ah, 
yes ! " Acquaint thyself with God, and be at peace ; thereby 
good shall come unto thee. Receive this law from his mouth. 
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and lay up his words in thine heart. For then shalt thou have 
thy delight in the Almighty, and shalt lift up thy' face unto 
God. Thou shalt make thy prayer unto him, and he shall hear 
thee, and thou shalt pay thy vows. Thou shalt also decree a 
thing, and it shall be established unto thee ; and.the light shall 
shine upon thy ways.** 

Now these are some of the providential laws of God. Both 
with their promises and their threatenings, they all grrow out of 
eternal spiritual principles, and are for man^s guidance, as he 
walks amidst the laws of creation, to preserve him from evil and 
establish him in good. The system of providence that b^ns 
in this world continues in the next world, and is the result of a 
system of grace and of retribution, which will be carried to per- 
fection. The principles of God's providential laws, which he has 
laid down in his Word, and the precepts which he has written 
there, are just as fixed and certain as the natural laws of the 
creation ; nay, they are more so, for they grow out of the holy 
character of God, and cannot be changed ; whereas, the laws of 
the creation might be changed at Gt)d's pleasure, and God 
remain the same ; but the principles of Gt>d*s providential gov- 
ernment are immutable. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
mj word shall not pass away. 

Now then it is clear that for man's safe-conduct even in this 
life it is as essential for him to know and obey God's providential 
laws, as it is the natural laws of life and of the creation. Gkxi's 
providence is around him and over him ; it watches when he 
obeys and disobeys. Providential reward for obedience may not 
meet him instantly ; a part of his blessedness at the hand of 
God may be in that very discipline, by which the promised 
blessedness is delayed for a season. And just so, providential 
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ill chastisement and retribution for disobedience may not meet 
I him instantly, but it is sure to come. It may run on ahead to 
I wait for him at some unexpected cross-road in life ; it may 
ii spring up like an adder in his path. He may seem to be 
I going on securely, when causes set in motion twenty, thirty, 
forty years ago, are just about to open their battery of ven- 
geance upon him. Retributive providences seem sometimes like 
sleeping blood-hounds — the bark of one rouses all ; at the 
halloo for one discovered sin, the whole pack rushes in. 

As to delay, take the instances of Esau and of Jacob. Forty 
years elapsed before the retribution for selling his birthright be- 
gan to be developed upon the elder brother ; and forty years 
more before the younger brother, who had fraudulently obtained 
it, received back, in the bitterness of his soul at the loss of 
Joseph, by the fraud of his own sons, a part of the chastise- 
ment of his own fraud toward lus own father ! So the world 
goes on. 

And if the providential retribution does not come in this life, 
so much the greater is the certainty that it will come in another. 
Plato himself said to the wicked : The spiritual laws which you 
have violated in this world, are preparing to give you a terrible 
reception in another world. It is the violation of these spiritual 
laws, by men living in unbelief, irreligion, atheism, and sin, 
which produces all the cross-working and conflict of natural and 
social law in our world, and the misery thence resulting ; all the 
confusion and evil under which the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now. And yet these are but 
symptoms, precursors, prophets ; the grand result is to come. 
These things are but the showings and symptoms of the evil, 
while yet the disease is curable, and the time for the retaliation 
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of the violated spiritual laws has not yet arrived. God has not 
yet given permission to them to strike back. He still holds in 
the leash spiritual laws and tendencies from advancing to their 
final result, but lets natural laws work on as prophets in some 
sense, as well as servants of the spiritual. 

Now, notwithstanding all this, we may find thousands who 
talk much in times of danger, calamity, pestilence, and darkness, 
as well as at other times, of the necessity of finding out and 
obeying natural laws, who yet either do not believe in spiritual 
laws, or pay no attention to them. They may reason of spiri- 
tual correspondencies and powers, but the laws and principles 
which God has laid down to govern intelligent beings through 
their whole continuance, and to prepare them for happiness in 
another world, they no more study, or regard, or attempt to 
obey, than if there were neither a God nor a spiritual world in 
existence. Can men expect to prosper thus ? Can the world 
go on to a millennium of natural or spiritual perfectibility thus ? 
Is it not infinitely absurd to imagine any possible ameliorations 
of human society in this way, or any permanence of the Divine 
blessing ? 

The violation or disregard of one set of God's laws, the 
spiritual, is at least as bad as the transgression of the other, the 
natural. We may hear much concerning the necessity of under- 
standing and obeying the laws of electricity, steam, mechanics, 
and mechanical powere, and of the regulation of our movements 
and machinery in conformity with the laws of the creation. But 
will that avail anything for intelligent beings, who are under 
other and higher laws, which they utterly disregard, while 
attempting to bring the powers of nature under their own 
control, for their own purposes ? Of what use would be all oar 
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progress in understanding and perfecting the steam engine, if we 
neglected or despised the laws of the explosive gases, or if we 
looked only to the rapid motion of our wheels, and disr^arded 
the safety-valves, and despised the gauges and sentinels of the 
power which we have generated ? We well know that there 
are still higher laws of philosophy, connected with a more com- 
prehensive action, than merely that of our steam upon our 
machinery, and we have to consult those also, and be guided by 
them. We would like it, if we could, to make a boiler as small 
as a tea-kettle do the work of a 500-horse power, or to carry our 
vast machinery merely by heating to a white heat a globe of 
water, which we might carry in our waistcoat pocket ; but we 
have other laws and relations of mechanical forces to consider, 
and if we disr^rd them^ we pay the penalty of our heedlessness 
or obstinacy by destruction. 

Now the natural laws are things which men may use ; the 
spiritual laws are tilings by which they must be guided. If they 
Beglect, or despise, or deny the spiritual, then, whatever use they 
make of the natural, there will be disaster, explosion, ruin. Yet 
there are multitudes who direct their attention to the natural, 
and at the same time despise the spiritual. There are multi- 
tudes who let their narrow study of the natural, and their little 
beginnings of an acquaintance with creation, so intoxicate them 
with idolism and unbelief^ that the spiritual world, with all its 
realities, go^ for nothing with them. But they are preparing 
for an encounter with the laws of those realities, which will tear 
them asunder as a whirlwind. 

If tlie vengeance of natural law defied, and the recoil of 
natural causes assaulted, be so instant, and so regardless of cir- 
cumstances in the natural world, then, certainly, the higher 
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spiritual laws, with reference to which all these frames, moulds, 
agencies and activities of creation were made and are sustained, 
will not remain inert, when they are violated. A recoil is pre- 
paring, the more terrible for its long delay. 

If a man rushes in the face of a loaded cannon, then, the 
moment it is fired, the shot cuts him in two. K a man should 
get within the cylinder of a steam engine to warm himself, the 
moment the machinery is in motion, it will crush him to atoms. 
If a man attempts to make one boiler perform the work of two, 
or heats his iron to a red heat without water, the recoil of vio- 
lated law lifts his whole building and machinery into the air, and 
scatters it to pieces. Natural law stops for nothing. Why 
should spiritual law be a mere bugbear, when natural law is a 
reality ? The whole Universe tells us, by the existence of the 
Lord God Almighty as a providential God and Governor, that 
spiritual law is the reality; and of the force and severity 
with which it will act, when violated, the energy and swiftness 
with which natural law strikes the offender dead, are but 
shadows. Nevertheless, the shadow is deep, the lesson explicit, 
the meaning tremendous* And it cannot be doubted that these 
experiences of the instant and tremendous penalties of natural 
law, when violated, were meant as a faint expression of what 
spiritual law will do. 

The Autumn of our being is just the winding up of all law, 
and its pouring into another unseen, untried cycle. Providen- 
tial law is as a spiral, along which, and up which, we are travel- 
ling into a world, where spiritual law will have its execution, as 
directly, as finally, as providential and natural law has its execu- 
tion here. Providential and natural law is a discipline for us, 
o'jr schoolmaster to bnug \]a Vi GKn&t \ our teacher, introducing 
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US to spiritual wisdom, and to God, the Fountain, the Inspirer, 
and the Executor of all Law. The lessons of providential and 
natural law throw us directly upon God, and powerfully teach 
us the importance and blessedness of a daily recognition of the 
Divine Providence in all things. They are happy and secure, 
and they alone, who have learned to say, If the Lord will. 

There is a pert mechanical philosophy, that puts nature in the 
place of God, and seems quite ready to dream of the possibility 
of making even human life secure, by the perfect understanding 
and control of natural law. Philosophy shall be a Life insurance 
office, and Science shall be made a Salamander Safe. The 
world shall be water-proof and fire-proof; and men shall see so 

4 

thoroughly into all things, and be able to trace so perfectly the 
causes of all things, that nothing shall any more be accepted as 
of God's immediate interposition, that being an old superstitious 
fable of ignorance ; but God shall be reasoned and discovered 
out of his own creation, so that, except by absolute miracle, no 
providential intervention shall be possible. The partial study of 
mechanical laws, with a sprinkling of pantheistic indifferentism 
to religion, and a conceit of much knowledge, is exceedingly 
favorable to the production of such a state of mind. But God's 
providences as well as his work demonstrate the exceeding mad- 
ness and impiety of cherishing it Continually does God show 
us that we never can get beyond that ultimate boundary of all 
causes, beings, and things. ** If the Lord willP 

No ! Suppose you had more than the wisdom of Solomon, 
and could understand all the secrets of the deep, in Heaven 
and Hades ; suppose you could command all the agencies of 
nature, as well as understand her laws ; suppose that instead of 
valves or steam-gauges for sentinels, you could BA5c\\o\i «c^ *\w\\iv 
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ble, all-penetrating, intelligent being at every joint and crisis 
of your machinery, to keep guard for you, are you any more 
removed out of the providence of God for that ? Have you 
got beyond the necessity of saying, If the Lord will, by that? 
Your very life is as explosive and vanishing as the steam itself; 
and the more secure you seem to be, the more you are in dan- 
ger I The king spake and ssud. Is not this great Babylon, that 
I have built for the house of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honor of my majesty ? While the word 
was in the king's mouth, there fell a voice from heaven, saying, 
O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken ; the kingdom is 
departed from thee. And they shall drive thee from men, and 
thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field ; they shall 
make thee to eat grass like oxen, and seven times shall pass 
over thee, until thou know that the Most High ruletli in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will. And 
the same hour the voice of judgment was fulfilled. 

Until thou know that the Most High ruleth I until thou know 
and acknowledge his divine providence. Of the course of that 
providence, God has explicitly declared that it shall all work for 
happiness and good to the man who keeps his law, but against 
the man who does otherwise. TIjjb blessings of God's provi- 
dence are covenanted blessings to those who trust in him. God 
has said that they shall be provided for. In their basket and in 
their store they shall be blessed ; and whether the basket be 
full or empty, the blessing is equally sure ; the providence is a 
good one, whether its shape be that of trial or of mercy ; it is 
equally a providence of love — a part of God's covenant of love ; 
so that sorrow and poverty ifcselt^ to those who put their trust in 
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him, is better, when God sends it, than thousands of gold and 
silver. Whatever Qod seiyls is best for those who trust God. 

But if thou say in thine heart, the Lord. God is a Gallio, 
caring for none of these things, then all these things, whatever 
they be, are against thee. And all thy plans, and the execu- 
tion of them, are against thee, whether they seem prosperous or 
adverse, and are all preparing for the great, final, inevitable 
explosion. If thou have not learned to say. If the Lord will^ 
then none of thy plans are for God, but all are against him, 
and whatever is against hirny is against thyself. His will shall 
be accomplished ; but if it be accomplished by thee only in the 
endurance of the righteous penalty of disobedience, it were bet- 
ter for thee if thou hadst never been bom. 

Here, then, are two lives opening before us ; nor can there be 
a moment's hesitation on the question, which life had better be 
chosen ? If the Lord will, or. If I mil $ What are we ready 
to say to God? Mine or thine ? This is the very touch-stone 
of character, and the turning point of happiness or misery. 
Both the providence and the Word of God, tenderly invite us, 
and solemnly admonish us to say. If the Lord will, Gfod in- 
structs, disciplines, persuades us, to make that the habit of our 
existence. Amidst all the cares and uncertainties of life, if that 
be our watchword, we are happy. If we have learned to say. 
If the Lord will, it is because we have also learned to say, Thy 
will be done ; and when a man has learned that, heaven is 
b^un within him already, and his are all the blessings of the 
covenant. It is the very first child's accent in the Lord's Prayer, 
without which we cannot get one step in any of our petitions. 
We have not learned how to pray, if we have not learned to say, 
If the Lord wilL 
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But if we can say that, we have also learned another watch- 
word of the Christian life, The Lord wUl provide. Providence 
means, according to the etymology of the word, foreseeing, God 
is a God of providence, that is, of foresight But it is a pagan 
mind, and a heathen theology that stops there ; as it was the 
language of a people not knowing God, that taught this etymo- 
logy. But our Christian English tongue goes much farther. 
God's providence means not merdy his foresight, but his loving 
care — his providing for us in all things, as our heavenly Father 
— his loving arrangements for the supply of all our wants. 

It is this kind and loving providence, under which the crea- 
tures of his power and mercy, as the children of his grace, are 
invited to come and repose. If we do this, then we are safe 
and happy. All things are ours, and we may go and come 
secure in the care and love of our heavenly Father, and fearing 
no evil, till from on high he csM us home. But without this 
loving faith, we are not ready to step across the threshold of 
our own door ; we are not ready to sit securely by our own 
fireside; we are not ready to lie down in peace upon our 
nightly slumbers. 



PART V. 
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Now ftretch your eye offshore, o'er waters made 
To cleanse the air, and bear the world's great trade, 
To rise and wet the mountains near the sun, 
Then back into themselves in rivers run, 
Fulfilling mighty uses, far and wide, 
Through earth, in air, or here, as ocean-tide. 

Ho ! how the giant heaves himself, and strains 
And dings to break his strong and viewless chains ; 
Foams in his wrath ; and at his prison doors, 
Hark ! hear him ! how he beats, and tugs, and roars, 
As if he would break forth again and sweep 
Each living thing within his lowest deep. 

Type of the Infinite I I look away 
Over thy billows, and I cannot stay 
My thought upon a resting-place, or make 
A shore beyond my vision, where they break ; 
But on my spirit stretches, till ^tis pain 
To think ; then rests, and then puts forth again. 
Thou hold'st me by a spell ; and on thy beach 
I feel all soul ; and thoughts unmeasured reach 

Far back beyond all date 

The dread command 
Came; and thou swept'st to death the breathing land ; 
And then once more unto the silent heaven 
Thy lone and melancholy voice was given. 

R. H. Dawa. 
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And though the land is thronged again, O sea f 
Strange sadness touches all that goes with thee. 
The small hird's plaining note, the wild, sharp cal), 
Share thine own spirit ; it is sadness all ! 
How dark and stem upon thj waves looks down 
Yonder tall cliff— he with the iron crown ! 
And see ! those sahle Pines along the steep, 
Are come to join thy requiem, gloomy deep I 
Like stoled monks, they stand and chant the dirge. 
Over the dead, with thy low beating surge. 

These are earth's uses. God has framed the whole. 
Not mainly for the body, but the soul, 
That it might dawn on beauty, and might grow 
Noble in thought, from Nature's noble show ; 
Might gatb^from the bowers a humble mind. 
And on earth's ever-varying surface find 
Something to win to kind and freshening change. 
And give the powers a wide and healthful range ; 
To furnish man sweet company where'er 
He travels on — a something to call dear 
And more his own, because it makes a part 
With that fair world that dwells within the heart. 

R. H. Dana. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Voices of Winter and the Sea — ^The "Wonders of the Snow-storm — The 
Moral' and Disciplining Uses of Winter— God's way in the Sea and in 
Storms — The Benefits and Blessings of a state of Trial. 

A SNOW-storm is in some respects one of the most beautiful 
scenes in nature, and at the same time, in its mightiest strength 
and severity, one of the sublimest and most awful. All the 
phenomena of frost and ioe are magnificent with beauty and 
grandeur, and the prevalence of Winter in our globe, the recur- 
rence of its scenes and doings, and the vast and sublime fixtures 
founded by it on the earth, and raised in shining mountains and 
glittering pinnacles to heaven, have an intimate connection with 
our moral sentiments. They were designed to do their part in 
the education of our race, so that some of the most important 
constitutional faculties and ideas of the mind could not without 
them have come to a complete development. They exert a 
powerful influence over the imagination, ministering to its riches 
and aggrandizement ; over the heart also, and the judgment, over 
the sensitive and executive emotions and habits of an individual 
being, and in the distribution, formation, and discipline of 
society. Both the earth, and man upon \^NTQ\]i<i\v.^^^\^'^'CL^ 
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very diflferent and a far inferior habitation and race, if Winter, 
with its desolate and stormy reign, had not constituted one of 
our four seasons. It was, therefore, a part of God's covenant of 
mercy with our race, that as long as the earth remaineth, not only 
seed-time and hai-vest, and day and night, and heat and sum- 
mer, but also cold and winter, should never cease. 

Some of the most wonderful exhibitions of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of Almighty God are to be traced in a 
simple snow-storm. Who does not love to see the snow come 
down ? Perhaps the storm begins at night, having long been 
brooding and threatening. At fii*st it is a timid sprinkling, but 
soon increasing fast, the thick snow-flakes fall in earnest. All 
night the storm prevails, but meanwhile as still and calm, as when 
a white winding sheet is laid over the body of a departed soul. 
In the morning how completely the world is changed ! The 
hamlets, trees, fields, and the whole earth, are all covered with a 
wide expanse of snow, and the driving air is still one thick career 
of fleecy flakes, incessantly falling, and silently deepening over the 
earth, in a soft protecting mantle, fold upon fold, drift upon 
drift, till the tops of the highest fences are covered, the roads are 
filled up, and all the accustomed paths and landmarks disappear. 
How exquisite the beauty of the elemental play of white de- 
scending flakes in the sportive air, now coming down with a 
steadfast earnest regularity, and now whirled about, crosswise, in 
seeming chaos, now deposited in light fantastic curling drifts 
hanging to the eaves, and now in deep banks, ridges, and 
billows. 

It is a scene of exquisite beauty. But we wisli tx) consider the 
skill and care, divine and infinite, exercised in all these changes 
to weave the folds oi l\\\'s md^-^^teading storm, prepared with 
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processes untraceable, and to lay the garment softly down out 
of the treasures of the frost, investing the bleak exposed earth in 
robes of warmth, softer than the costliest furs, and yet of such 
materials, that the tissue of the garment, when the time of its 
winter uses has gone, shall pass insensibly into other elements, 
shall be absorbed with kindly nourishment and life into the 
earth^s bosom. It is a most wondeiful thing to look at the 
process of frosty crystallization, by which, in so soft, gentle, and 
gradual a manner, and yet with such complete effectiveness, and 
on so vast a scale, with so sudden and astounding a change over 
the face of nature, this work is accomplished. Every snow-flake 
is composed of various regular crystals, accurately and exqui- 
sitely shaped, so invisibly minute as never to be traced except by 
the vision of the microscope, with which we may see how their 
aiiy wings are balanced, with crystals laid on crystals delicately 
interlinked, and lighter than gossamer. In these lovely crystal- 
line structures there may be seen drawn out in mathematic 
lines and exact curves, with art incomprehensibly minute, stars, 
hexagons, transparent branching plates, forms needle-shaped, 
pyramidal, prismatic, foliage clustered and branching like arrows, 
or in glittering lines of delicate interlacing network, fashioned in 
many hundred various shapes, impalpable to the unarmed sense, 
and almost as etherial as light itself. With such amazing 
infinitude of care and art is this winter vesture of our northern 
world prepared, and so prepared, that the bright, fleecy, grateful, 
sheltering cloud comes down upon the earth's bosom even as a 
bird sinks with downy warmth upon her nest It falls like a 
dream over the frosty earth, as gently as the evening dew upon 
summer flowers. 

What a manifestation of the glory of a present God in all 
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this ! The smallest dust-flakes in every fall of snow are fonneo 
with the exactest skill and wisdom, by the same hand that 
weighed out the mountains, poured forth the sea§, hung the fir 
mament with its radiant spheres, rolled every globe upon its own 
axis, and flung them whirling through unfathomed space. 
Creative power divine, and a skill that mocks imagination's 
utmost stretch, are here displayed in infinite minuteness. Truly, 
not the loud thunder of the cataract, nor the roar of ocean, nor 
the rush of mightiest avalanches, nor the heights sublime of 
vast majestic mountains, can more overwhelmingly impress the 
soul with a sense of the incomprehensible, unwearied, ever active 
Omnipresence of the Mind of God ! An Atheist is baflfled by 
a snow flake, by a rain- drop, by a shooting ray of hght ; and so 
too is the man who can deny the Omnipresent and particular 
providence of God. 

O what beauty and power, when the veil of our ignorance of 
God's works is somewhat removed, do we feel in those confront- 
ings and questionings presented in Holy Scriptures to the con- 
founded mind, that has been darkening counsel by words with- 
out knowledge. "By what way is the light parted, which 
scattereth the east wind upon the earth ? Who hath divided a 
wratercourse for the overflowing of waters, or a way for the light- 
ning of thunder, to cause it to rain on the earth where no 
man is, to satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to 
cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth ? Hath the 
rain a father ? or who hath begotten the drops of the dew ? 
Out of whose womb came the ice, and the hoary frost of heaven, 
who hath gendered it ? The waters are hid as with a stone, and 
the face of the deep is frozen. Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of he snow ? or hast thou seen the treasures of the 
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hail, which I have reserved against the time of trouble, against 
the day of battle and war ? By the breath of God frost is 
given, and the breath of the waters is straitened. For he saith 
to the snow — ^Be thou on the earth ; Hkewise to the sftiall rain, 
and the great rain of his strength. He maketh the cloud a 
garment, and scattereth his bright cloud. And it is turned 
about by his counsels, that they may do whatever he corn- 
man deth them upon the face of the world in the earth. He 
causeth it to come, whether for correction, or for his law, or for 
mercy." 

So much for the wondrous present wisdom and providence of 
God in what we may call the construction of the snow-storm, 
and its adaptation for the shelter, warmth, and kindly nourish- 
ment of earth, when all the activities of vegetable life have re- 
turned into her bosom. Now let us take a wider flight, and 
observe in more advanced steps, by complicated causes, in a 
scope as comprehensive as the globe, and as varied as its com- 
munities and races, the providence of God for mercy. And it 
is to be remarked that winter, and the snow, which is its uni- 
versal exponent, is in truth one of the most efficient causes of 
civilization, and of the advancement gf mankind, not only in the 
arts and comforts of life, and in power over the elements, but in 
mental and even moral development and progress. It is out of 
privation, difficulty, and disadvantage, that the good, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, of our race, grows ; our progress is gained 
only by the stimulus of want, the compulsion of aecessity. If 
there had been a genial summer cHme the world round, or only 
the alternation of Spring, Summer, and Autumn, mankind would 
have remained in a state of comparative indolence and barbar- 
ism ; we should have been little better than cultivated animals. 
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The arts and sciences that are requisite for the construction of 
substantial and comfoi'table dwellings, and for the enjoyment of 
warmth and luxury within them, would have remained com- 
paratively unknown. 

And it would be surprising, if any man should look into the 
matter, to find how large a proportion of our knowledge, and • 

our attainments in almost every direction, have been called into 

• 

being by the necessities, or suggested and discovered by the 
elemental providences and laws of winter. The amount of 
industry, energy, perseverance, hardihood, forced upon us, the 
great and precious virtues of the same class into which we are 
inducted and compelled by the intervention of this season, and 
in the exercise of which, till they become a second nature, we 
should not otherwise have been trained, are so many and 
80 important, that without them we should have been an 
inferior race. The winter of our year is absolutely necessary 
to the nobleness of our manhood. What qualities of forecast, 
of endurance, of patience, of labor, of invention, are called into 
exercise, nay, almost created by it. 

To such an extent is this true, that we may suppose, without 
extravagance, that if the vessel that brought the Pilgrim Fathers 
to these shores in bleak and icy December, had come out in the 
blooming Summer season of the year, the very character of those 
noble colonists would have been not a little changed, and the 
effect would have been felt in the character and fate of the whole 
resulting empire. The quahties of hardy endurance, patience, 
and self-denial are not those which we cultivate willingly, or 
impose gratuitously upon oureelves. If God do not do it for us, 
by his discipline and grace, it never will be done. " Hast thou 
entered into the treasurer of the snow % '' The treasures of the 
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snow are not those which we prefer, or which we should ever 
have chosen of our own accord, however necessary they may be 
for us. And the effect of this chosen discipline of God is as 
marked on nations as it is on individuals. 

If we look round the world, we see how almost all the true 
and permanent greatness of States and nations lies within the 
circle of a wintry zone. We find that those nations and races 
of the earth that have been nurtured in an indulorent Summer 
clime and sponUineous abundance of nature all the year round, 
have had to borrow, or are now first receiving all their posses- 
sions of science, refinement, high knowledge, and moral and 
religious culture from the North. The apparent death of Winter 
is the very bosom of the greatness of our life. In commerce, in 
the arts, in moral, economical, political, and social advancement 
we owe the greater part of our progress, and the whole world 
owes it, to the necessities impelling us, and the habitudes formed 
within us and upon us, by the various influences, immediate and 
secondary, of this vigorous season. 

It would be a most interesting speculation to trace the pro- 
gress of the Mercantile Spiiit, and the mighty growth of com- 
merce, and of complicated, reflected, and interwoven forms of 
knowledge and of civihzation, springing from the wants of one 
climate and the superabundance of another ; and also to show 
how the very dress of the earth has been enriched and adorned, 
its productions multiplied, its capabilities called forth, its treasures 
discovered and wrought, and thus the higher education and 
discipline of man provided for. It is easy to see that the "in- 
genuity of men stimulated by necessity, produces the most sur- 
prising changes, and promotes in an astonishing degree the 

means of human subsistence and enjoyment. It is not merely 

18* 
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that the varied nches of other lands are imported, but an essen* 
tial alteration is effected in the actual produce of the soil." 

And it has been truly remarked, that the plenty and variety 
of material comforts thus at length resulting, is the companion 
and the mark of advantages and improvements in social life, of 
progress in art and science, of activity of thought, of energy of 
purpose, and of ascendency of character. And character so 
formed and disciplined is, when renewed by Divine Gf*ace, per- 
manent, and is prepared, in the midst of comfort and abundance, 
not to sink down in mere luxurious self-indulgence and enjoy- 
ment, but to go forth with a benevolent, renewing, transforming 
power over the whole world. So these hardy influences and 
tempe»"*ite virtues are carried to climes where they would not 
have been reared ; and inestimable productions of character are 
transplanted and interchanged, as well as the natural productions 
of the globe. Of all these results, the intervention of Winter in 
our world may be regarded as the parent, and all these incalcu- 
lable benefits to our race are drawn out of the treasures of tlie 
Snow. 

Furthermore, the domestic character of mankind is enriched 
and elevated in the same way. The inhabitants of southern 
climes know comparatively little of the depth, the serenity, the 
permanence, the intensity, the beauty of the domestic character. 
It is a very obvious remark that our domestic enjoyments are 
increased in Winter, when families draw around the fireside, and 
commune much in social affection and convei'se, and spend the 
long winter evenings in mutual enjoyment and improvement. 
But the lasting influence of this season in the establishment of a 
domestic nature of a nobler and higher kind than could other- 
wise have been developed, is not so directly noticeable. So 
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again the virtues and graces of compassion, charity to the needy, 
sympathy with the poor and suffering, Hberahty in the supply 
of their wants, and in general a habit of benevolence and not its 
impulses merely, are the natural growth of the same disciplinary 
circumstances. Sudden and large generosity may be more fre- 
quent in a hot climate, or may be fitfully practised, but benevo- 
lence permanent, habitual, by principle and rule, as well as im- 
pulse, is the child rather of Winter, and of a rigorous discipline 
of mind and heart, such as the hardy compulsion of Winter 
produces. 

Now all these things are the providential and disciplinary 
arrangement of God in the constitution of our globe for the edu- 
cation of its inhabitants. And it is a most wonderful thing to 
examine, in this view, the Divine providential administration by 
which, under so peculiar, complicated, and vast a disciphne, races 
and nations, as well as individuals, are prepared for God's pur- 
poses, the progress of society is secured and hastened, and man- 
kind, as a race, are advanced in morality and intelligence. The 
determination beforehand, and the interposition continually of 
God in every generation, are as visible in all this, as his creative 
power and wisdom clothing the globe with verdure, and ordain- 
ing the day and the night. And in connection with this it is in- 
structive to consider the wonderful manner in which it would seem 
that God provided for the nature and development of this pre- 
sent state of disciphne ages ago, before our world had its present 
organic arrangement, and while it was subject to changes of 
seasons, and laws of production, totally different from those 
under which Adam and his race were constituted. Is it not a 
matter of astonishment, and of profound adoration in view of 
God's far reaching plans ancl purposes, and of the means by 
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which he briogs them about, to observe the vast inexhaustible 
beds of coal lying in the range of Winter round our globe, by 
means of which the rage of Winter is now defied, and warmth 
and comfort, with increased enjoyment and refinement, abound 
in the very regions of the frost, and grow out of " the treasures 
of the snow" ? It is wonderful to consider the existence of vast 
beds of coal, produced at first by a climate of tropical heat, in 
the growth of huge luxuriant wildernesses of trees, and matted 
fields of colossal ferns and grasses, ages before the creation of 
man; which wildernesses submerged in some undiscoverable 
way, and by unsearchable processes converted into solid coal 
through the lapse of ages, should form the means. by which 
future human generations, under a climate that should pass into 
the regions of Winter, could control the elements, resist the cold, 
and out of the very treasures of the snow carry to the highest 
point of cultivation the faculties of human nature, and the arts 
and sciences of civilized life ! 

But the Winter is a season of storms ; and these too, have 
their moral designs and influences, noted as such in God's own 
word. He speaks of the whirlwind and the storm as coming 
betimes for correction, as well as mercy. But the law of storms 
unquestionably is that of providential good, just as truly as the 
law of fair weather. And many a sweet and instructive moral 
might we gather from the lessons of storms, besides our obser- 
vance of the manner in which God produces, controls, and uses 
them. As he hath his way in the whirlwind and the storm, so 
he hath in all our trials, which are the storms and tempests of 
our mortal pilgrimage, and in which, or under which, or through 
the means of which, the character justly and carefully disciplined, 
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grows more in grace, and ripens faster for glory, than in serene 
and shining weather. 

Thy way, O God, is in the sea, and thy paths are in the 
great waters ! There, amidst darkness, mystery, and thunder, 
thou earnest on thy purposes, and thy footsteps are not known. 
But in thy sanctuary, by thy Word, and at thy Mercy Seat in 
Christ Jesus, thou teachest us to trust thee in the storm, and to 
rest in the day of trouble. There and there only, in Christ 
Jesus, we find the Law of Storms, the key to the understanding 
of God's apparently frowning providences. A wintry tempest 
and a raging sea are emblems of the seeming terrors of those 
providences, sometimes ; * and yet at all times it is true that the 
path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. And in the manner of God's con- 

4 

trol over the ocean we have a most impressive symbol of his 
gracious power and care in the arrangement of all his stormy 
providential discipline. 

Ilis own chosen way of mercy may be in the sea, and his 
path in the great waters ; so that those who follow him, and 
walk the most closely with him, may have to pass through the 
depths of the seas, and all God's waves and billows may seem 
to be going over them. They may encounter providences, that 
roll upon them like the great deep. God's way of greatest 
glory to himself, and greatest joy to his people, is sometimes 
there. And God holds all such providences in his hand as he 
does the ocean ; and when it seems as if they must completely 
overwhelm the soul, then God can cause them to be borne as 
easily as the trees bear a rain storm, and to glide off as harm- 
lessly as a dew-drop rolls from the leaf of a wild rose in the 
^4^|rne88. God can hold them around thA eoul o& II^^ li^^ld tk<\ 
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flames of the 6ery furnace around the bodies of the three He- 
brews. It is the ease with which God does this, and his glory 
in it, that are some of the things meant, when it is said that 
God's way is in the sea, and his path in the great waters. The 
sea, and God's grand control of it, are a majestic type of his 
infinitely glorious providence : a manifestation of his power and 
glory, the like of which cannot be found upon our globe. There 
is nothing in creation more wondrous than the wonders of the 
deep. They are inexhaustible, vast, magnificent, and carry the 
mind to the extreme both of sublimity and beauty. The power 
of the waves is wonderful. If God should let the ocean loose, 
if he did not guard and resti'ain its ungovernable fury, flinging 
its waves as continuous, yet flexible mountain ridges, the solid 
continent could not stand against them. They would tear the 
very earth asunder like a riving wedge. 

Then how wonderful the motion and play of the ocean cur- 
rents, sweeping round the globe, local and continuous, visible 
and invisible, regular and intermitted. The invisible but per- 
petual movement and connection, in the processes of evaporation 
and condensation, fi-om the ocean to the air, from the air to the 
earth, from the surface of the earth to the channels of the rivers, 
and from the rivers to the sea, and Ihence back again through 
the clouds, and round again to the ocean, is equally wonderful. 
What vast amazing operations between the sea, the eaith, and 
the heavens, as in a mighty frame- work of machinery, carried 
on with as much regularity and certainty as when the threads 
of a piece of cloth are first spun from the wool, then fastened to 
the loom, and woven on in a smooth continuous texture. The 
motion of the globe upon its axis is not more regular and 
"nipteiruptedy than thi5\ inteYCOinmuvucatlon of the elelnent^4 
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this perpetual web of life rolling round between earth, air, and 
sea. 

But perhaps the most wonderful and impressive of all the 
manifestations of the Divine Providential wisdom and power in 
the ocean is the regular motion of the tides under the infiuenoe 
of the heavenly bodies. It is overwhelming to think of the 
exactness with which an orb in the heavens, millions upon mil- 
lions of miles distant, shall measure and command the course of 
the ocean on our globe ; shall set in motion, with infinite ease, 
safety, and regularity, an element so vast, so ponderous, so un- 
wieldy, so irresistible ; shall draw it round the globe as quietly 
as you may wind a thread of silk, or a velvet ribbon on a wooden 
cylinder. This point of wonder is presented in the Word of 
God. " Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven, or canst thou 
set the dominion thereof in the earth ? Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? Hast 

4 

thou entered into the springs of the sea, or hast thou walked in 
the search of tlie depth ? Who shut up the sea with doors, 
when it broke forth, when I made the cloud the garment thereof, 
and brake up for it my decreed place, and set bars and doors, 
and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed ?" 

It is indeed a wondrous exercise of Almighty Power, a won- 
drous arrangement of Omniscient Wisdom. " And will ye not 
tremble at my presence, saith the Lord, which have placed the 
sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree, that it 
cannot pass it, and though the waves thereof toss themselves, 
yet can they not prevail ; though they roar, yet can they not 
pass over it." We have this feeling of divine power, this im- 
pression of the attribute of Omnipotence, if we simply stand 
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Upon the beach, or gaze from the top of an overhanging cliff 
upon the sea in its commotion. But the well-known arrange- 
ment and law of the tides is a more wondrous manifestation. It 
is overwhelming, to consider the immeasurable mass of ocean, 
and to think of so tremendous a body of water rolled round the 
globe with such unvarying security and exactness, stopping 
always just at the appointed line, and retreating within precise 
limits, and at an exactly defined rate of progress. A release 
from this confined restraint, or one hour's overpassing of it, 
would drown a world. A few feet of increase in the ocean wave 
that pursues its tidal circuit round the globe would desolate 
cities and provinces innumerable. Nothing more would be 
needed for a second deluge, than to heighten this mysterious 
power, that takes up the ocean, as a child might draw a kitten, 
so that the periodical tidal wave should merge whole con- 
tinents. 

But with what immutable and safe control God has marked 
its limits ! You shall observe a shrub or a flower on a bank of 
verdure that covera a sea cliff, or hangs down in some hollow ; 
nay you shall mark a pebble on the beach, you shall lay a shred 
of gossamer upon it ; and this vast, ungovernable, unwieldy, 
tempestuous element shall know how to draw a line of moisture 
by its beating spray at the very edge, or on the very point of 
your demarcation, and then draw off its forces, not ha\nng 
passed one inch or hand's breadth across the appointed margin. 
And all this exact restraint and measurement in the motion of 
the sea, by that mysterious power shot beyond unfathomable 
depths of space, from orbs rolling in ether ! a power itself how 
prodigious, how irresistible, yet how invisible, how gentle, how 
with minutest exactness measured and exerted ! 
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So God hath his way in the sea, and his path in the great 
waters, and his footsteps are not known. Just with the same 
security and regularity move on all the complications of his pro- 
vidence ; just so completely under his control, at his bidding, 
and for the accomplishment of his purposes, are all events set in 
motion in our world, all arrangements ordered, all tides of cir- 
comstance and influence. It is determined just how high they 
shall rise, just what provinces they shall cover, just what lines 
they shall reach, beyond what measurement they shall not go, 
and within what limits they shall retire. Every movement 
among the nations, every revolution in the empires of the world, 
every change in the phases of human destiny, all plans and all 
accomplishments are exactly hmited of God. The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters ; the God of Glory thundereth ; the 
Lord is upon many waters. All things are in his hands, and he 
securely keeps the soul of every creature that trusts in his 
mercy. Surely in the floods of great waters, they shall not 
come nigh unto him. They may rise, and rage, and threaten 
to overflow his habitation and carry him away ; but in God he 
is safe ; nothing hurtful can reach him. Therefore the Psalmist 
says — God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains may be carried into the 
midst, of the sea ; though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 
Not the petals of a single flower blooming by the sea-side, or 
hanging over the clifi*, shall be touched by the spray, but just as 
God pleases and permits. The winds may howl and rave, as 
in the most terrific hurricane ; and yet, 
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'' Without God's high behest, 

They shall not in the mountain pine, 
Disturb the sparrow's nest." 

The Poet Cowper, in one of his interesting letters, has illus- 
trated this view of a particular Divine Providence by the use of 
an incident drawn from one of Captain Cook's voyages in some 
of the high southern latitudes. In a dark tempestuous night, 
a flash of lightning discovered to that celebrated navigator a 
vessel, glancing almost hke the lightning, close by his side, and 
which, but for the lightning, he must have run foul of, and peN 
haps both vessels been whelmed in the raging deep. Both this 
imminent danger, (remarks Cowper) and the transient flashing 
light that revealed it, were designed to convey to him this 
wholesome instruction, that a particular providence attended 
him, and that he was not only preserved from evils of which he 
had no notice, but from many more, of which he had no infor- 
mation wliatever, nor even the least suspicion. What an image 
indeed of unseen dangei-s on the voyage of life, what a spectre 
of unknown things that may happen without the least warning, 
was that black hulk territically whirling by on the hurricane in 
that tempestuous midnight sea ! Only the lightning to reveal 
it, and revealed only just in bare season to prevent a most fear- 
ful and fatal collision ! llow unlikely must it have been deemed 
beforehand tliat those two ships, when they left their respective 
ports would evei- come even within hailing distance of each 
other! How exceedingly improbable that two such ships should 
dash against each other, in the midst of the vast Pacific Ocean, 
or that, steering contrary coui-ses from parts of the world so 
ipiin..n.sely distant from each other, they should yet move so 
line, as to c\'.\§.V\, ^\\^ ?vxv^ ^'^^^ \\\^\ic>v«y«N.^\\s.^^Q.5^ 
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where all the ships in the whole world might be so dispersed, as 
that not one should see another ! And yet, this very thing must 
have happened, had it not been for that remarkable providen- 
tial interference which the great navigator has recorded. 

The sea is his, and he made it ; the storms that rage over it 
are his, and he directs and controls them; and like all the 
arrangements in the kingdom of Nature, "he causeth them to 
come, whether for correction, or for his laud, or for mercy." 
The summer's array of blessings, its gentle dews, its balmy 
breezes, and its peaceful undulating tides, are not more directly 
the exponents or the effects of the Divine benevolence, than 
winter with its sweeping storms, its icy mountains, and its polar 
seas. All things are a discipline from God, of various use and 
application, in circumstances so contrasted, that the very same 
dispensation may be of chastisement in one region or commu- 
nity, and of mercy and prosperity in another ; and yet of mercy 
alike in all places and circumstances, if men will so receive it 
That is the intent of every dispensation, if men's submissive 
faith will answer to it ; that which is within gives its real cha- 
racter to that which is without. 

" Soul ! fearful is thy power, which thus transforms 
All things into thy likeness ; heaves in storms 
The strong, proud sea, or lays it down to rest, 
Like the hushed infant on its mother's breast ; — 
"Which gives each outward circumstance its hue, 
And shapes the acts and thoughts of men anew. 
Till they in turn or love or hate impart, 
As love or hate holds rule within the heart." — Dana. 

God sends nothing for evil, but all things for correction or for 
mercy. Trials are the greatest of blessings, if rightly used ; 
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both trials and mercies change character, or assume it, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they are received. 

Correction, the earth's refreshment, and direct mercy ; tliis is 
the threefold division in the disciplinary providential arrange- 
ments of our world. Sometimes all these uses come tosfether ; 
we suppose, indeed, that they always do, only one part is more 
visible than another. The very same storm that produces dis- 
aster and ruin in one direction, brings prosperity in another. 
When there is sorrow on the sea, there is benefit and blessing 
upon the land, and from the very same instrumentalities. And 
in the direction in which we are now considering the treasures 
of God's discipline with our race, we remember a most affecting 
account of a snow-storm, in which a husband and wife, the 
parents of a family of some seven little ones in a lonely cottage, 
perished upon the mountains, and in such circumstances that 
the helpless children were remaining a number of days almost 
buried alive, and their dreadful calamity all unknown to the 
neighboring hamlet. But when it was discovered, together 
with the heroism of the eldest child, to whose wonderful firm- 
ness and presence of mind the preservation of all the rest was 
owing, the case awakened such an impulse and principle of 
active benevolence, even throughout the nation, that the whole 
family were provided for, permanently and nobly, and an effect 
of moral goodness in countless directions grew out of the trea- 
sures of the snow, incomparably counterbalancing any of the 
evils, or apparent forms of evil, or complications of distress pro- 
duced by the storm that brought them. 

It would be so, even if the moral good were limited to this 
world, as all merely physical comfort and blessing is limited. 
But it runs on forever. If God brings great things out of the 
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treasures of the snow and the changes of the sea, by his provi- 
dential discipline ordering all things for our abode in this world, 
he brings still greater things out of the right endurance and use 
of trials, for the world to come. A man b a nobler man for 
the discipline of hardship, anywhere ; a Christian is a better 
Christian, and hath a greater inheritance of happiness forever, 
by the discipline of trial now. Trials now are the germs of in- 
estimable blessings, the seed-corn of precious harvests, that, 
instead of being rejected, should be carefully disposed, planted, 
watered. But most generally men regard the things of trial, 
that God lays upon them, as burdens rather than treasures ; 
afflictions merely, rather than tbe seeds of joy and glory. The 
very providences that may be absolutely essential to men's wel- 
fare, are often counted rather as things to be as hastily as pos- 
sible got rid of, than patiently endured, and wisely and care- 
fully improved. A writer on the History of Creation, and the 
providential arrangements of God in Nature, tells us that 
farmers have destroyed moles, because the hillocks they are in 
the habit of making break the level surface of the ground ; but 
they have found worms increase so much, when the moles were 
exterminated, as to wish they had not molested them. The 
blue jay was destroyed in America for eating the peas ; but the 
pea-gruby which it used to feed on, became more destructi\ e« 
Just so it is oftentimes with the trials that God lays upon men ; 
they are instrumental in the removal or destruction of evils, 
which, if the trials had not been sent, or should be indiscreetly 
taken away, would grow intolerable and ruinous. Our greatest 
tempests of trial may be our greatest blessings. 

It is said that migrating birds, that commonly in their vast 
joarnepngs keep very high in the a\r, Te(\\SM^ ^ VvcA Nja3.V.\J«w% 
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against theLi in order to make progress and keep their eleva* 
tion, for it assiste in raising them. So the soul of the Christian, 
winging its way through this world to a better, is aided rather 
•han impeded in its spiritual migration, by the contrary winds of 
trial. Those stofms that seemed against us, do only, when en- 
x>untered in the right direction, assist to raise us, and keep U3 
steadily soaring towai is heaven. 
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